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[Feom  thb  BofiTOw  Daily  Ai>tsb,ti8s&.j 

■  It  epeakfl  favorably*  "^Q  think,  for  the  intelligence  and  sound  national  leel- 
mg  of  the  people  of  this  country,  that  Meeers.  Little,  Brown  &  Company  have 
been  called  upon  to  issue  the  sixth  edition  of  Mr.  Webster's  works.  We  have 
been  strack  with  the  justice  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  a  distinguished  clergy- 
•  man  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  discouise  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Webster,  that  *  The 
D^t  thing  we  can  do  for  training  our  young  men,  is  to  place  in  their  hands 
the  works  of  this  great  statesman ;  and  also  of  his  remark  upon  the  influence 
of  that  recommendation,  *  I  feel  that  I  have  rendered  every  family  a  useful 
service,  which  may  have  been  induced  through  my  recommendation,  to  give  it 
ft  place  among  their  household  bookB.*  From  a  general  conviction  of  the  truth 
nere  expressed,  in  addition  to  the  interest  which  every  intelligent  reader  who 
cnce  enters  upon  the  perusal  of  any  of  Mr.  Webeter^a  speeches  or  writings,  either 
from  the  importance  of  the  subjects  treated,  the  soundness  and  force  of  the 
views  expressed,  or  from  the  charm  of  the  style  and  manner  of  discussion,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  these  works  will  attain  a  much  wider  circulation  and  a  far 
more  general  perusal  than  those  of  any  other  American  author.  The  excel- 
lent manner  in  which  the  work  is  published,  and  the  reasonableness  of  the 
price,  recommends  it  to  general  circulation. 

We  learn  that  an  idea  has  been  entertained  to  some  extent  that  the  edition 
above  referred  to,  edited  by  Mr.  Everett,  may  be  hereafter  superseded  by  an- 
other and  more  complete  edition.  This  is  a  mistake.  This  edition  was  com- 
piled and  edited  with  great  care,  during  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Webster,  with  all 
the  assistance  which  he  could  afford  for  rendering  it  complete,  and  no  new  edi- 
tion can  supersede  it  Should  there  be  a  further  publication  of  correspondence 
or  miscellanies,  it  will  be  in  the  form  of  an  addition  which  will  in  no  degree 
impair  the  value  of  the  present  edition,  but  would  tesd  to  increase  its  interest 

In  confii-mation  of  this  fact,  we  are  authorized  to  publish  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Fletcher  Webster,  one  of  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  Webster. 

Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Boston,  January  10,  1853. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  been  informed  that  frequent  inquiri®  ai-e  made  of  you 
as  to  the  completeness  of  your  edition  of  Mr.  Webster's  works. 

The  present  volumes,  edited  by  Mr.  Everett  and  published  by  you,  contain 
eveiy  thing  up  to  March,  1852,  which  was  intended  tx>  be  included  in  his  en- 
tire published  works. 

It  is  probable  that  one  or  two  volume  of  correspondence  may  hereafter  be 
collected  and  published  in  the  same  style  with  your  six  volumes.  This  cannot 
be  considered  as  definitely  decided  upon ;  but  it  is  certain  that  no  publication 
will  be  made  which  will  render  your  edition  incomplete,  or  in  any  way  di- 
minish its  value.     Yours  very  respectfully,       FLETCHER  WEBSTER." 

"Happily  for  Mr.  Webster's  fame  and  for  his  country,  a  new  edition  of  his 
works,  edited  by  a  distinguished  personal  friend,  (now  his  successor  in  the 
Cabinet,)  was  published  under  his  own  eye,  but  a  few  months  before  his  death. 
With  the  exception  of  his  diplomatic  papers,  the  matter  contained  in  these  dx 
/olumes  has  all  been  spoken,  and  yet  it  savors  as  little  of  the  character  of  mere 
speech-making,  as  any  collection  of  orations  or  addresses  in  the  language." — 
Dr.  Boardman's  Discourse,  (Philad'a) 
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EULOGY 

ON  ADAMS  AND  JEFFERSON, 

DELIYEEED   AUGUST  2d,    18  2  6. 


This  is  an  unaccustomed  spectacle.  For  tlie  fii-st  time,  fellow  citizens, 
badges  of  mourning  shroud  the  columns  and  overhang  the  arches  of  this  Hall. 
These  walls,  which  were  consecrated,  so  long  ago,  to  the  cause  of  American 
liberty,  which  witnessed  her  infant  struggles,  and  rung  with  the  shouts  of  her 
earliest  victories,  proclaim  now  that  distinguished  friends  and  champions  of 
that  great  cause  have  fallen.  It  is  right  that  it  should  be  thus.  The  teara 
which  flow,  and  the  honors  that  are  paid,  when  the  Founders  of  the  Republic 
die,  give  hope  that  the  Republic  itself  may  be  immortal.  It  is  fit,  that  by 
public  assembly  and  solemn  observance,  by  anthem  and  by  eulogy,  we  com- 
memorate the  services  of  national  benefactors,  extol  their  virtues,  and  render 
thanks  to  God  for  eminent  blessings,  early  given  and  long  continued,  to  our 
favored  country. 

Adams  and  Jefferson  are  now  no  more;  and  we  are  assembled,  fellow 
citizens,  the  aged,  the  middle  aged  and  the  young,  by  the  spontaneous  impulse 
of  all,  under  the  authority  of  the  municipal  government,  with  the  presence  of 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  others  its  official  representa- 
tives, the  university,  and  the  learned  societies,  to  bear  our  part,  in  those  mani- 
festations of  respect  and  gratitude  which  universally  pervade  the  land.  Adams 
and  Jefferson  are  no  more.  On  our  fiftieth  anniversary,  the  great  day  of 
National  Jubilee,  in  the  very  hour  of  public  rejoicing,  in  the  midst  of  echoing 
and  re-echoing  voices  of  thanksgiving,  while  their  own  names  were  on  all 
tongues,  they  took  their  flight,  together  to  the  world  of  spirits. 

If  it  be  true  that  no  one  can  safely  be  pronounced  happy  while  he  lives ;  if 
that  event  which  terminates  life  can  alone  crown  its  honors  and  its  glory,  what 
felicity  is  here !  The  great  Epic  of  their  lives,  how  happily  concluded  !  Poe- 
try itself  has  hardly  closed  illustrious  lives,  and  finished  the  career  of  earthly 
renown,  by  such  a  consummation.  If  we  had  the  power,  we  could  not  wish  to 
reverse  this  dispensation  of  the  Divine  Providence.  The  great  objects  of  life 
were  accomplished,  the  drama  was  ready  to  be  closed ;  it  has  closed ;  our  pat- 
riots have  fallen ;  but  so  fallen,  at  such  age,  with  such  coincidence,  on  such  a 
day,  that  we  cannot  rationally  lament  that  that  end  has  come,  which  we  knew 
could  not  be  long  deferred. 

Neither  of  these  great  men,  fellow  citizens,  could  have  died,  at  any  time, 
without  leaving  an  immense  void  in  our  American  society.  They  have  been 
so  intimately,  and  for  so  long  a  time  blended  with  the  history  of  the  country, 
especially  so  united,  in  our  thoughts  and  recollections,  with  the  events  of  the 


Bevolution,  that  tlic  death  of  either  would  have  touched  the  strings  of  puLhc 
sympathy.  We  should  have  felt  that  one  great  link,  connecting  us  with 
former  times,  was  broken;  that  we  had  lost  something  more,  as  it  were,  of  the 
presence  of  the  Revolution  itself,  and  of  the  act  of  independence,  and  were 
driven  on,  by  another  great  remove,  from  the  days  of  our  country's  early  dis- 
tinction, to  meet  posterity,  and  to  mix  with  the  future.  Like  the  mariner, 
whom  the  ocean  and  the  winds  carry  along,  till  the  stars  which  have  directed 
his  course,  and  lighted  his  pathless  way,  descend,  one  by  one,  beneath  the 
risino-  horizon,  we  should  ha^'e  felt  that  the  stream  of  time  had  borne  us 
onward,  till  another  great  luminary,  whose  light  had  cheered  us,  and  whose 
o-uidance  we  had  followed,  had  sunk  away  from  our  sight. 

But  the  concurrence  of  their  death,  on  the  anniversary  of  Independence,  ha? 
naturally  a^vakened  stronger  emotions.  Both  had  been  presidents,  both  had 
lived  to  great  age,  both  were  early  patriots,  and  both  were  distinguished  and 
ever  honored  by  their  immediate  agency  in  the  act  of  independence.  It  can- 
not but  seem  striking  and  extraordinary,  that  these  two  should  live  to  see  the 
fiftieth  year  from  the  date  of  that  act ;  that  they  should  complete  that  year ;  and 
that  then,  on  the  day  which  had  fast  linked  forever  their  own  fame  with  their 
country's  glory,  the  heavens  should  open  to  receive  them  both  at  once.  As 
their  lives  themselves  were  the  aifts  of  Providence,  who  is  not  williuix  to  recoo-- 
nize  in  their  happy  termination  as  well  as  in  their  long  continuance,  proofs  that 
our  country,  and  its  benefactors,  are  objects  of  His  care  ? 

Adams  and  Jefferson,  I  have  said,  are  no  more.  As  human  beings 
indeed,  they  are  no  more.  They  are  no  more,  as  in  1776,  bold  and  fearless  ad- 
vocates of  independence ;  no  more  as  on  subsequent  periods,  the  head  of  the 
government ;  no  more  as  we  havs  recently  seen  them,  aged  and  venerable  ob- 
jects of  admiration  and  regard.  They  are  no  more.  They  are  dead.  But 
how  little  is  there,  of  the  great  and  good,  which  can  die !  To  their  country 
they  yet  live,  and  live  forever.  They  live  in  all  that  perj^etuates  the  i-emem- 
brance  of  men  on  earth ;  in  the  recorded  proofs  of  their  own  great  actions  in 
the  offspring  of  their  intellect,  in  the  deep  engraved  lines  of  public  gratitude, 
and  in  the  respect  and  homage  of  mankind.  They  live  in  their  example ;  and 
they  live,  emphatically,  and  will  live  in  the  influence  which  their  lives  and 
efforts,  their  principles  and  opinions,  now  exercise,  and  will  continue  to  exer- 
cise, on  the  affairs  of  men,  not  only  in  their  own  country,  but  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  A  superior  and  commanding  human  intellect,  a  truly  great 
man,  when  Heaven  vouchsafes  so  rare  a  gift,  is  not  a  temporary  flame,  burning 
bright  for  a  while,  and  then  expiring,  giving  place  to  returning  darkness.  It- 
is  rather  a  spark  of  fervent  heat,  as  well  as  radiant  light,  with  power  to  enkin- 
dle the  common  mass  of  human  mind;  so  that  when  it  glimmers,  in  its  own 
decay,  and  finally  goes  out  in  death,  no  night  follows;  but  it  leaves  the  world 
all  light,  all  on  fire,  from  the  potent  contact  of  its  own  spirit.  Bacon  died ; 
but  the  human  understanding,  roused  by  the  touch  of  his  miraculous  wand,  to 
a  perception  of  the  true  philosophy,  and  the  just  mode  of  inquiring  after  truth, 
has  kept  on  its  course,  successfully  and  gloriousl}^  j^ewton  died ;  yet  the 
courses  of  the  spheres  are  still  known,  and  they  yet  move  on,  in  the  orbits 
which  he  saw,  and  described  for  them,  in  the  infinity  of  space. 

No  two  men  now  live,  fellow-citizens,  perhaps  it  may  be  doubted,  whether 
an/  two  men  have  ever  lived,  in  one  age,  who,  more  than  those  we  now  com- 
memorate, have  impressed  their  own  sentiments,  in  regard  to  pohtics  and  gov- 
ernment, on  mankind,  infused  their  own  opinions  more  deeply  into  the  opinions 
of  others,  or  given  a  more  lasting  direction  to  the  current  of  human  thought. 
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Their  work  dotli  not  perish  with  them.  The  tree  which  they  assisted  to  plant:, 
will  flourish,  although  they  water  it  and  protect  it  no  longer;  for  it  has  struck 
its  roots  deep,  it  has  sent  them  to  the  very  centre ;  no  storm,  not  of  force  to 
burst  the  orb,  can  overturn  it;  its  branches  spread  wide;  they  stretch  their 
protecting  arms  broader  and  broader,  and  its  top  is  destin  3d  to  reach  the 
heavens.  We  are  not  deceived.  There  is  no  delusion  here.  No  age  will 
come,  in  which  it  will  cease  to  be  seen  and  felt,  on  either  continent,  that  a 
mighty  step,  a  great  advance,  not  only  in  American  affairs,  but  in  human 
affairs,  was  made  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776.  And  no  age  will  come,  we  trust, 
so  ignorant  or  so  unjust,  as  not  to  see  and  acknowledge  the  efficient  agency 
of  those  we  now  honor,  for  producing  that  momentous  event. 

We  are  not  assembled,  therefore,  fellow  citizens,  as  men  overwhelmed  with 
calamity  by  the  sudden  disruption  of  the  ties  of  friendship  or  affection,  or  as 
in  despair  for  the  Republic,  by  the  untimely  blighting  of  its  hopes.  Death 
has  not  surprised  us  by  an  unseasonable  blow.  We  have,  indeed,  seen  the 
tomb  close,  but  it  has  closed  only  over  mature  years,  over  long  protracted 
public  service,  over  the  weakness  of  age,  and  over  life  itself  only  when  the 
ends  of  living  had  been  fulfilled.  These  suns,  as  they  rose  slowly,  and 
steadily,  amidst  clouds  and  storms,  in  their  ascendant,  so  they  have  not  rushed 
from  their  meridian,  to  sink  suddenly  in  the  west.  Like  the  mildness,  the 
serenity,  the  continuing  benignity  of  a  summer's  day,  they  have  gone  down 
with  slow  descending,  grateful,  long  lingering  light ;  and  now  that  they  are 
beyond  the  visible  margin  of  the  world,  good  omens  cheer  us  from  "  the 
bright  track  of  their  fiery  car  !" 

There  were  many  points  of  similarity  in  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  these 
great  men.  They  belonged  to  the  same  profession,  and  had  pursued  its  stu- 
dies and  its  practice,  for  unequal  lengths  of  time  indeed,  but  with  diligence 
and  effect.  Both  were  learned  and  able  lawyers.  They  were  natives  and 
inhabitants,  respectively,  of  those  two  of  the  colonies,  which,  at  the  revolution, 
were  the  largest  and  most  powerful,  and  which  naturally  had  a  lead  in  the 
political  affairs  of  the  times.  When  the  colonies  became,  in  some  degree, 
united,  by  the  assembling  of  a  general  congress,  they  were  brought  to  act  to- 
gether, in  its  deliberations,  not  indeed  at  the  same  time,  but  both  at  early 
periods.  Each  had  already  manifested  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  his  ability  to  maintain  it,  by  printed  addresses,  public 
speeches,  extensive  correspondence,  and  whatever  other  mode  could  be  adopted, 
for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  encroachments  of  the  British  parliament  and 
animating  the  people  to  a  manly  resistance.  Both  were  not  only  decided,  but 
early  friends  of  Independence.  While  others  yet  doubted,  they  were  resolved ; 
where  others  hesitated,  they  pressed  forward.  They  were  both  members  of 
the  committee  for  preparing  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  they  con- 
stituted the  sub-committee,  appointed  by  the  other  members  to  make  the 
draught.  They  left  their  seats  in  congress,  being  called  to  other  public  em 
ployments,  at  periods  not  remote  from  each  other,  although  one  of  them  re- 
turned to  it,  afterwards  for  a  short  time.  Neither  of  them  was  of  the  assem- 
bly of  great  men  which  formed  the  present  constitution,  and  neither  was  at 
any  time  member  of  congress  under  its  provisions.  Both  have  been  public 
ministers  abroad,  both  vice-presidents,  and  both  presidents.  These  coinciden- 
ces are  now  singularly  crowned  and  completed.  They  have  died,  together 
and  they  died  on  the  anniversary  of  liberty. 

When  many  of  us  were  last  in  this  place,  fellow  citizens,  it  was  on  the  day 
of  that  anniversary.  We  were  met  to  enjoy  the  festivities  belonging  to  the 
occasion,  and  to  manifest  our  grateful  homage  to  our  political  fathers. 


We  did  not,  we  could  not  here,  forget  our  venerable  neighbor  of  Quincy. 
We  knew  that  we  were  standing,  at  a  time  of  high  and  palmy  prosperity,  where 
he  had  stood,  in  the  hours  of  utmost  peril;  that  we  saw  nothing  but  liberty 
and  security,  where  he  had  met  the  frown  of  power;  that  we  were  enjoying 
everything,  where  he  had  hazarded  everything ;  and  just  and  sincere  plaudits 
arose  to  his  name,  from  the  crowds  which  filled  this  area,  and  hung  over  these 
galleries.  He  whose  grateful  duty  it  was  to  speak  to  us,  on  that  day,  of  the 
virtues  of  our  fathers,  had  indeed  admonished  us  that  time  and  years  were 
about  to  level  his  venerable  frame  with  the  dust.  But  he  bade  us  hope,  that 
"  the  sound  of  a  nation's  joy,  rushing  from  our  cities,  ringing  from  our  valleys, 
echoing  from  or  hills,  might  yet  break  the  silence  of  his  aged  ear ;  that  the 
rising  blessings  of  grateful  millions  might  yet  visit,  with  glad  light,  his  decay- 
ino-  vision."  Alas !  that  vision  was  then  closinof  forever.  Alas !  the  silence 
which  was  then  setthng  on  that  aged  ear,  was  an  everlasting  silence !  For  lo ! 
in  the  very  moment  of  our  festivities,  his  freed  spirit  ascended  to  God  who 
gave  it !  Human  aid  and  human  solace  terminate  at  the  grave ;  or  we  would 
gladly  have  borne  him  upward,  on  a  nation's  outspread  hands ;  we  would 
have  accompanied  him,  and  with  the  blessings  of  millions  and  the  prayers  of 
millions,  commended  him  to  the  divine  favor. 

While  still  indulging  our  thoughts  on  the  coincidence  of  the  death  of  this 
venerable  man  with  the  anniversary  of  independence,  we  learn  that  Jefferson, 
too,  has  fallen ;  and  that  these  "aged  patriots,  these  illustrious  fellow-laborers, 
had  left  our  world  together.  May  not  such  events  raise  the  suggestion  that 
they  are  not  undesigned,  and  that  Heaven  does  so  order  things,  as  sometimes 
to  attract  strongly  the  attention,  and  excite  the  thoughts  of  men  ?  The  occur- 
rence .has  added  new  interest  to  our  anniversary,  and  will  be  remembered  in 
all  time  to  come. 

The  occasion,  fellow-citizens,  requires  some  account  of  the  lives  and  servi- 
ces of  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  This  duty  must  necessarily  be 
performed  with  great  brevity,  and  in  the  discharge  of  it  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
confine  myself,  principally,  to  those  parts  of  theh  history  and  character  which 
belonged  to  them  as  public  men. 

John  Adams  was  born  at  Quincy,  then  part  of  the  ancient  town  of  Brain- 
tree,  on  the  19th  of  October,  (Old  Style)  1V35.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
the  Puritans,  his  ancestors  having  early  emigi-ated  from  England,  and  settled 
in  Massachusetts.  Discovering  early  a  strong  love  of  reading  and  of  knowl- 
edge, together  with  marks  of  great  strength  and  activity  of  mind,  proper  care 
was  taken  by  his  worthy  father,  to  provide  for  his  education.  He  pursued  his 
youthful  studies  in  Braintree,  under  Mr.  Marsh,  a  teacher  whose  fortune  it  was 
that  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  as  well  as  the  subject  of  these  remarks,  should  receive 
from  him  his  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  classical  literature.  Having  been 
admitted,  in  1751,  a  member  of  Harvard  College,  Mr.  Adams  was  graduated, 
in  course,  1775;  and  on  the  catalogue  of  that  institution,  his  name,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  was  second  among  the  living  Alumni,  being  preceded  only 
by  that  of  the  venerable  Holyoke.  With  what  degree  of  reputation  he  left 
the  University,  is  not  now  precisely  known.  We  know  only  that  he  was  dis- 
tinguished, in  a  class  which  numbered  Locke  and  Hemenway  among  its  mem- 
bers. Choosing  the  law  for  his  profession,  he  commenced  and  prosecuted  its 
studies  at  Worcester,  under  the  direction  of  Samuel  Putnam,  a  gentleman  whom 
he  has«himself  described  as  an  acute  man,  an  able  and  learned  lawyer,  and  as 
in  large  professional  practice  at  that  time.  In  1758,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  commenced  business  in  Braintree.     He  is  understood  to  have  made 


his  fii-st  considerable  effort,  or  to  have  attained  his  first  signal  success,  at  Ply- 
mouth, on  one  of  those  occasions  which  furnish  the  earliest  opportunity  for 
distinction  to  many  young  men  of  the  profession,  a  jury  trial,  and  a  criminal 
cause.  His  business  naturally  gi-ew  with  his  reputation,  and  his  residence  in 
the  vicinity  afforded  the  opportunity,  as  his  growing  eminence  gave  the  po^^^er, 
of  entering  on  the  larger  field  of  practice  which  the  capital  presented.  In 
1766,  he  removed  his  residence  to  Boston,  still  continuing  his  attendance  on 
the  neighboring  circuits,  and  not  unfrequently  called  to  remote  parts  of  the 
Province.  In  l770  his  professional  firmness  was  brought  to  a  test  of  some 
severity,  on  the  application  of  the  British  ofliicers  and  soldiers  to  undertake 
their  defence,  on  the  trial  of  the  indictments  found  against  them  on  account 
of  the  transactions  of  the  memorable  5th  of  March.  He  seems  to  have 
thought,  on  this  occasion,  that  a  man  can  no  more  abandon  the  proper  duties 
of  his  profession,  than  he  can  abandon  other  duties.  The  event  proved,  that 
as  he  judged  weU  for  his  own  reputation,  so  he  judged  well,  also,  for  the  in- 
terest and  permanent  fame  of  his  country.  The  result  of  that  trial  j)roved 
that  notwithstanding  the  high  degree  of  excitement  then  existing,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  measures  of  the  British  government,  a  jury  of  Massachusetts 
would  not  deprive  the  most  reckless  enemies,  even  the  officers  of  that  standing 
army,  quartered  among  them,  which  they  so  perfectly  abhorred,  of  any  part 
of  that  protection  which  the  law,  in  its  mildest  and  most  indulgent  interpre- 
tation, afforded  to  persons  accused  of  crimes. 

Without  pursuing  Mr.  Adam's  professional  course  further,  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  on  the  first  establishment  of  the  judicial  tribunals  under  the  authority 
of  the  State,  in  1776,  he  received  an  ofter  of  the  high  and  responsible  station 
of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  But  he  was  destined  for  another 
and  a  different  career.  From  eai'ly  life  the  bent  of  his  mind  was  toward  pol- 
itics ;  a  propensity,  which  the  state  of  the  times,  if  it  did  not  create,  doubtless, 
very  much  strengthened.  Public  subjects  must  have  occupied  the  thoughts 
and  filled  up  the  conversation  in  the  circles  in  which  he  then  moved ;  and  the 
interesting  questions,  at  that  time  just  arising,  could  not  but  seize  on  a  mind, 
like  his,  ardent  sanguine  and  patriotic.  The  letter,  fortunately  preserved, 
written  by  him  at  Worcester,  so  early  as  the  12th  of  October,  1755,  is  a  proof 
of  very  comprehensive  views,  and  uncommon  depth  of  reflection,  in  a  young 
man  not  yet  quite  twenty.  In  this  letter  he  predicted  the  transfer  of  power, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  new  seat  of  empire  in  America;  he  predicted, 
also,  the  increase  of  population  in  the  colonies;  and  anticipated  their  naval 
distinction,  and  foretold  that  all  Europe,  combined,  could  not  subdue  them. 
All  this  is  said,  not  on  a  public  occasion,  or  for  effect,  but  in  the  style  of  sober 
and  friendly  correspondence,  as  the  result  of  his  own  thoughts.  '•  I  some- 
times retire,"  said  he,  at  the  close  of  the  letter,  "  and  laying  things  together, 
form  some  reflections  pleasing  to  myself.  The  produce  of  one  of  these  reve- 
ries you  have  read  above.  This  prognostication,  so  early  in  his  own  life,  so 
early  in  the  history  of  the  country,  of  independence,  of  vast  increase  of  num- 
bers, of  naval  force,  of  such  augmented  power  as  might  defy  all  Europe,  is 
remarkable.  It  is  more  remarkable,  that  its  author  should  live  to  see  fulfilled 
to  the  letter,  what  could  have  seemed  to  others,  at  the  time,  but  the  extrava- 
gance of  youthful  fancy.  His  earliest  political  feehngs  were  thus  strongly 
American ;  and  from  this  ardent  attachment  to  his  native  soil  he  never  de- 
parted. 

While  stiU  living  at  Quincy,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  Mr.  Adams 
was  present,  in  this  town,  on  the  argument  before  the  Supreme  Court,  respect- 
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ing  Writs  of  Assistance,  and  heard  tlie  celebrated  and  patriotic  speech  of 
James  Otis.  Unquestionably  that  was  a  masterly  performance.  ]No  flighty 
declaniution  about  liberty,  no  superficial  discussion  of  popular  topics,  it  was 
learned,  peneti-ating,  convincing,  constitutional  argument,  expressed  in  a  strain 
of  hio-h  and  resolute  patriotism.  He  grasped  the  question,  then  pending  be- 
tween England  and  her  Colonies,  with  the  strength  of  a  lion ;  and  if  he 
sometimes  sported,  it  was  only  because  the  lion  himself  is  sometimes  playful. 
Its  success  aj)pears  to  have  been  as  great  as  its  merits,  and  its  impression  was 
widely  felt.  Mr.  Adams  himself  seems  never  to  have  lost  the  feeling  it  pro- 
duced, and  to  have  entertained  constantly  the  fullest  conviction  of  its  import- 
ant ert'ects.  '•  I  do  say,"  he  observes,  "  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  Mr. 
Otis's  Oration  against  Writs  of  Assistance,  breathed  into  this  nation  the  breath 
of  life." 

In  1765  Mr.  Adams  laid  before  the  public,  what  I  suppose  to  be  his  first 
printed  performance,  excej^t  essays  for  the  periodical  press,  a  Dissertation  on 
the  Canon  and  Feudal  Law.  The  object  of  this  work  w^as  to  show  that  our 
New  England  ancestors,  in  consenting  to  exile  themselves  from  their  native 
land,  were  actuated,  mainly,  by  the  desire  of  delivering  themselves  from  the 
power  of  the  hierarch}'',  and  from  the  monarchial  and  aristocratical  political 
systems  of  the  other  continent ;  and  to  make  this  truth  bear,  with  effect  on 
the  politics  of  the  times.  Its  tone  is  uncommonly  bold  and  animated,  for  that 
period.  He  calls  on  the  people,  not  only  to  defend,  but  to  study  and  under- 
stand their  rights  and  privileges ;  urges  earnestly  the  necessity  of  diflusing 
general  knowledge,  invokes  the  clergy  and  the  bar,  the  colleges  and  acade- 
mies, and  all  others  who  have  the  ability  and  the  means,  to  expose  the  insi- 
dious designs  of  arbitrary  power,  to  resist  its  approaches,  and  to  be  persuaded 
that  there  is  a  settled  design  on  foot  to  enslave  all  America.  "  Be  it  remem- 
bered,"  says  the  author,  "  that  liberty  must,  at  all  hazards,  be  suj^ported.  We 
have  a  right  to  it  derived  from  our  Maker.  But  if  we  had  not,  our  fathers 
have  earned  it,  and  bought  it  for  us,  at  the  expense  of  theh  ease,  theh  es- 
tate, their  pleasiu'e  and  their  blood.  And  liberty  cannot  be  j^reserved  with- 
out a  general  knowledge  among  the  people,  who  ha^'e  a  rights  from  the  frame 
of  their  nature,  to  knowledge,  as  their  great  Creator,  who  does  nothing  in 
vain,  has  given  them  understandings,  and  a  desire  to  know ;  but  besides  this, 
they  have  a  right,  an  indisputable,  unalienable,  indefeasible  right  to  that  most 
dreaded  and  envied  kind  of  knowledge,  I  mean  of  the  character  and  conduct 
of  their  rulers.  Rulers  are  no  more  than  attorneys,  agents,  and  trustees  of 
the  people ;  and  if  the  cause,  the  interest  and  trust,  is  insidiously  betrayed,  or 
wantonly  trifled  away,  the  people  have  a  right  to  revoke  the  authority,  that 
they  themselves  have  deputed,  and  to  constitute  other  and  better  agents,  at- 
torneys and  trustees." 

The  citizens  of  this  town  conferred  on  Mr.  Adams  his  first  political  dis- 
tinction, and  clothed  him  with  his  first  political  trust,  by  electing  him  one  of 
their  representatives,  in  1770.  Before  this  time  he  had  become  extensively 
known  throughout  the  province,  as  well  by  the  part  he  had  acted  in  relation 
to  public  affairs,  as  by  the  exercise  of  his  professional  abihty.  He  was  among 
those  wlio  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  controversy  with  England,  and 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  Legislature,  his  time  and  talents  were  alike  devoted 
to  the  cnuse.  In  the  years  1773  and  l774  he  was  chosen  a  counsellor,  by 
the  members  of  the  General  Court,  but  rejected  by  Governor  Hutchinson,  in 
the  former  of  those  years,  and  by  Governor  Gage  in  the  latter. 

The  time  was  now  at  hand,  however,  when  the  affairs  of  the  colonies  ur- 
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gently  demanded  united  councils.  An  open  rupture  witli  the  parent  State 
appeai-ed  inevitable,  and  it  was  but  the  dictate  of  prudence,  that  those  who 
were  united  by  a  common  interest  and  a  conmion  danger,  should  protect  that 
interest  and  guard  against  that  danger,  by  imited  eftbrts.  A  general  Con- 
gress of  Delegates  from  all  the  colonies,  having  been  proposed  and  agreed  to, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  l7th  of  June,  1774,  elected  James 
BowDoiN,  Thomas  Gushing,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  and  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  delegates  from  Massachusetts.  This  appointment  was  made 
at  Salem,  where  the  General  Court  had  been  convened  by  Governor  Gage,  in 
the  last  hour  of  the  existence  of  a  House  of  Representatives  under  the  pro- 
vincial Charter.  While  engaged  in  this  important  business,  the  governor 
ha\ing  been  informed  of  what  was  passing,  sent  his  secretary  with  a  message 
dissolving  the  General  Court.  The  secretary  finding  the  door  locked,  directed 
the  messenger  to  go  in  and  inform  the  speaker  that  the  secretary  was  at  the 
door  with  a  message  from  the  governor.  The  messenger  returned,  and  in- 
formed the  secretary  that  the  orders  of  the  House  were  that  the  doors  should 
be  kept  fast;  whereupon  the  secretary  soon  after  read  a  proclamation,  dissol- 
ving the  General  Court  upon  the  stairs.  Thus  tenninated,  forever,  the  actual 
exercise  of  the  political  power  of  England  in  or  over  Massachusetts.  The 
four  last  named  delegates  accepted  their  appointments,  and  took  their  seats 
in  Congress,  the  first  day  of  its  meeting,  September  5,  1774,  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  proceedings  of  the  first  Congress  aie  well  known,  and  have  been  uni- 
versally admired.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  woidd  look  for  superior  proofs  of 
wisdom,  talent,  and  patriotism.  Lord  Chatham  said,  that  for  himselt^  he 
nuist  declare,  that  he  had  studied  and  admired  the  free  states  of  antiquity, 
the  master  states  of  the  world,  but  that  for  solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of 
sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  conclusion,  no  body  of  men  could  stand  in  preference 
to  this  Congress.  It  is  hardly  infeiior  praise  to  say,  that  no  production  of  that 
great  man  himself  can  be  pronounced  superior  to  several  of  the  papers  pub- 
lished as  the  proceedings  of  this  most  able,  most  firm,  most  patriotic  assem- 
bly. There  is,  indeed,  nothing  superior  to  them  in  tlie  range  of  political  dis- 
quisition. They  not  only  embrace,  illustrate,  and  enforce  everything  which 
political  philosophy,  the  love  of  liberty,  and  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  had  an- 
tecedently produced,  but  they  add  new  and  striking  views  of  their  own,  and 
apply  the  whole,  with  irresistible  force,  in  support  of  the  cause  which  had 
drawn  them  together. 

Mr.  Adams  was  a  constant  attendant  on  the  deliberations  of  this  body,  and 
bore  an  active  part  in  its  important  measures.  He  was  of  the  committee  to 
state  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  and  of  that  also  which  reported  the  address 
to  the  king. 

As  it  was  in  the  continental  Congress,  fellow-citizens,  that  those  whose 
deaths  hav^e  given  rise  to  this  occasion,  were  first  brought  together,  and  called 
o;i  to  unite  their  industry  and  theh'  ability,  in  the  service  of  the  country,  let 
us  now  turn  to  the  other  of  these  di;:tinguished  men,  and  take  a  brief  notice 
of  his  life,  up  to  the  period  when  he  appeared  within  the  walls  of  Congress. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  descended  from  ancestors  who  had  been  settled  in 
Virginia  for  some  generations,  was  born  near  the  spot  on  which  he  died,  in 
the  county  of  Albermale,  on  the  2d  of  April,  (Old  Style,)  1743.  His  youth- 
ful studies  were  pursued  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  father's  residence,  untiJ 
he  was  removed  to  the  college  of  William  and  Mary,  the  highest  honors  of 
which,  he  in  due  time  received.     Having  left  the  college  with  reputation,  he 
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applied  liimself  to  the  study  of  law,  under  the  tuition  of  George  Wythe,  one 
of  the  highest  judicial  names  of  which  that  State  can  boast.  At  an  early 
age  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  in  which  he  had  no  sooner 
appeared  than  he  distinguished  himself,  by  knowledge  capacity,  and  promp- 
titude. 

Mr.  Jefferson  appears  to  have  been  imbued  with  an  early  love  of  lettei-s 
and  science,  and  to  have  cherished  a  strong  disposition  to  pursue  these  ob- 
jects. To  the  physical  sciences,  especially,  and  to  ancient  classic  literatm-e,  he 
is  understood  to  have  had  a  warm  attachment,  and  never  entirely  to  have  lost 
sight  of  them,  in  the  midst  of  the  busiest  occupations.  But  the  times  were 
times  for  action,  rather  than  for  contemplation.  The  country  was  to  be  de- 
fended, and  to  be  saved  before  it  could  be  enjoyed.  Philosophic  leisure  and 
litei'ary  pursuits,  and  even  the  objects  of  professional  attention,  were  all  nec- 
essarily postponed  to  the  urgent  calls  of  the  public  service.  The  exigency  of 
the  country  made  the  same  demand  on  Mr.  Jefferson  that  it  made  on  others 
who  had  the  ability  and  the  disposition  to  serve  it ;  and  he  obeyed  the  call ; 
thinking  and  feeling,  in  this  respect,  with  the  great  Roman  orator ;  Quis  enim 
est  tarn  cupidus  in  perspicienda  cognoscendaque  rerum  natura^  ut,  si  ei  trac- 
tanta  contemplantique  res  cognitione  dignissimas  suhito  sit  allatum  pericu- 
lum  discrhnengue  patrios,  cui  suhvenire  ojntidarique  possit,  non  ilia  omnia 
relinquat  atque  abjiciai,  etiam  si  dinumerare  se  Stellas,  aut  metira  7nundi 
magnitudinem  posse  arhitretur  ? 

Entering,  with  all  his  heart,  into  the  cause  of  liberty,  his  abihty,  patriotism, 
and  power  with  the  pen,  naturally  drew  upon  him  a  large  participation  in  the 
most  important  concerns.  Wherever  he  was,  there  was  found  a  soul  devoted 
to  the  cause,  power  to  defend  and  maintain  it,  and  willingness  to  incur  all  its 
hazards.  In  1774  he  pubhshed  a  Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  British 
America,  a  valuable  production  among  those  intended  to  show  the  dangers 
which  threatened  the  liberties  of  the  country,  and  to  encourage  the  people  in 
their  defence.  In  June  1775  he  Avas  elected  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  as  successor  to  Peyton  Randolph,  who  had  retired  on  account  of 
ill  health,  and  took  his  seat  in  that  body  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month. 

And  now,  fellow  citizens,  without  pursuing  the  biography  of  these  illustri- 
ous men  further,  for  the  present,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  most  promi- 
nent act  of  their  lives,  their  participation  in  the  DECLARATION  OF  IN- 
DEPENDENCE. 

Preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  that  important  measure,  a  committee,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Mr.  Adams,  had  reported  a  resolution,  which  Con- 
gress adopted  the  10th  of  May,  recommending  in  substance,  to  all  the  colo- 
nies which  had  not  already  established  governments  suited  to  the  exigencies 
of  their  affairs,  to  adopt  such  government,  as  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
re'prescntatives  of  the  people,  best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of 
their  constituents  in  particular,  and  America  in  general. 

This  significant  vote  was  soon  followed  by  the  direct  proposition,  whicli 
Richard  Henry  Lee  had  the  honor  to  submit  to  Congress,  by  resolution, 
on  the  7th  day  of  June.  The  published  journal  does  not  expressly  state  it, 
but  there  is  no  doubt,  I  suppose,  that  this  resolution  was  in  the  same  words, 
when  originally  submitted  by  Mr.  Lee,  as  when  finally  passed.  Having  been 
discussed,  on  Saturday  the  8th,  and  Monday  the  10th  of  June,  this  resolution 
was  on  the  last  mentioned  day  postponed,  for  further  consideration,  to  the  first 
day  of  July ;  and,  at  the  same  time  it  was  voted,  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  declaration,  to  the  effect  of  the  resolution.     This  com- 
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mittee  was  elected  by  ballot,  on  the  following  day,  and  consisted  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger  Sherman,  and  Ro- 
bert R.  Livingston. 

It  is  usual,  when  committees  are  elected  by  ballot,  that  their  numbere  are 
arrano-ed,  in  order,  accordins:  to  the  number  of  votes  which  each  has  received. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  therefore,  had  received  the  highest,  and  Mr.  Adams  the  next 
highest  number  of  votes.  The  difference  is  said  to  have  been  but  of  a  single 
vote  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Adams,  standing  thus  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
mittee, were  requested,  by  the  other  members,  to  act  as  a  sub-committee,  to 
prepare  the  draught;  and  Mr.  Jefferson  drew  up  the  paper.  The  original 
draught,  as  brought  by  him  from  his  study,  and  submitted  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  with  interlineations  in  the  hand-writing  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, and  others  in  that  of  Mr,  Adams,  was  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  possession  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  The  merit  of  this  paper  is  Mr.  Jefferson's.  Some  changes 
were  made  in  it,  on  the  suggestion  of  other  members  of  the  committee,  and 
others  by  Congress  while  it  was  under  discussion.  But  none  of  them  altered 
the  tone,  the  frame,  the  arrangement,  or  the  general  character  of  the  instru- 
ment. As  a  composition,  the  declaration  is  Mr.  Jefferson's.  It  is  the  pro- 
duction of  his  mind,  and  the  high  honor  of  it  belongs  to  him,  clearly  and 
absolutely. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said,  as  if  it  were  a  derogation  from  the  meiits  of 
this  paper,  that  it  contains  nothing  new ;  that  it  only  states  grounds  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  presses  topics  of  argument,  which  had  often  been  stated  and  pres- 
sed before.  But  it  was  not  the  object  of  the  Declaration  to  produce  any 
thing  new.  It  was  not  to  invent  reasons  for  independence,  but  to  state  those 
which  governed  the  Congress.  For  great  and  sufficient  causes,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  declare  independence ;  and  the  proper  business  of  the  paper  to  be 
drawn  was  to  set  forth  those  causes,  and  justify  the  authors  of  the  measure, 
in  any  event  of  fortune,  to  the  country  and  to  posterity.  The  cause  of  Ameri- 
can independence,  moreover,  was  now  to  be  presented  to  the  world  in  such  man- 
ner, if  it  might  so  be,  as  to  engage  its  sympathy,  to  command  its  r^pect,  to  at- 
tract its  admiration ;  and  in  an  assembly  of  most  able  and  distinguished  men, 
Thomas  Jefferson  had  the  hio-h  honor  of  beingr  the  selected  advocate  of 
this  cause.  To  say  that  he  performed  his  great  work  w^ell,  would  be  doing 
him  injustice.  To  say  that  he  did  excellently  well,  admirably  well,  w^ould  be 
inadequate  and  halting  praise.  Let  us  rather  say,  that  he  so  discharged  the 
duty  assigned  him,  that  all  Americans  may  well  rejoice  that  the  work  of 
drawing  the  title  deed  of  their  liberties  devolved  on  his  hands. 

With  all  its  merits,  there  are  those  who  have  thought  that  there  was  one 
thing  in  the  declaration  to  be  regretted ;  and  that  is,  the  asperity  and  appa- 
rent anger  with  which  it  speaks  of  the  person  of  the  king;  the  industrious 
ability  with  which  it  accumulates  and  charges  upon  him,  all  the  injuries  which 
the  colonies  had  suffered  from  the  mother  country.  Possibly  some  degree  of 
injustice,  now  or  hereaftei,  at  home  or  abroad,  may  be  done  to  the  chaiacter 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  if  this  part  of  the  declaration  be  not  placed  in  its  proper 
light.  ,  Anger  or  resentment,  certainly,  much  less  personal  reproach  and  in- 
vective, could  not  properly  find  place,  in  a  composition  of  such  high  dignity, 
and  of  such  lofty  and  permanent  character. 

A  single  reflection  on  the  original  ground  of  dispute  between  England  and 
the  Colonies  is  sufficient  to  remove  any  unfavorable  impression  in  this  respect. 

The  inhabitants  of  all  the  Colonies,  while  Colonies,  admitted  themselves 
bound  by  their  allegiance  to  the  king  ;  but  they  disclaimed  altogether  the 
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authority  of  Pai-liament ;  holding  themselves,  in  this  respect,  to  resemble  the 
condition  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  before  the  respective  unions  of  those  king- 
doms with  England,  when  they  acknowledged  allegiance  to  the  same  king,  but 
had  each  its  separate  legislature.  The  tie,  therefore,  which  our  Revolution 
was  to  to  break  did  not  subsist  between  us  and  the  British  Parliament,  or  be- 
tween us  and  the  British  Government  in  the  aggregate,  but  directly  between 
us  and  the  king  himself. 

Tlie  Colonies  had  never  admitted  themselves  subject  to  Parliament.  That 
was  precisely  the  point  of  the  original  controversy.  They  had  uniformly  de- 
nied that  Parliament  had  authority  to  make  laws  for  them.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  subjection  to  Parliament  to  be  thrown  off.  But  allegiance  to 
the  king  did  exist,  and  had  been  uniformly  acknowledged;  and  down  to  1775 
the  most  solemn  assurances  had  been  given  that  it  was  not  intended  to  break 
that  allegiance  or  throw  it  off.  Therefore,  as  the  direct  object  and  only  effect 
of  the  Declaration,  according  to  the  principles  on  which  the  controversy  had 
been  maintained  on  our  part,  were  to  sever  the  tie  of  allegiance  which  bound 
us  to  the  king,  it  ^Yas  properly  and  necessarily  founded  on  acts  of  the  crown 
itself,  as  its  justifying  causes.  Parliament  is  not  so  much  as  mentitoned  in  the 
whole  instrument.  When  odious  and  oppressive  acts  are  referred  to,  it  is  done 
by  charging  the  king  v^-ith  confederating  with  others  "  in  pretended  acts  of 
legislation" ;  the  object  being  constantly  to  hold  the  king  himself  directly 
responsible  for  those  measures  which  were  the  grounds  of  separation.  Even 
the  precedent  of  the  English  Revolution  was  not  overlooked,  and  in  this  case, 
as  well  as  in  that,  occasion  was  found  to  say  that  the  kmg  had  abdicated  the 
government.  Consistency  with  the  principles  upon  which  resistance  began, 
and  with  all  the  previous  state  papers  issued  by  Congress,  required  that  the 
Declaration  should  be  bottomed  on  the  misgovernment  of  the  king;  and 
therefore  it  was  properly  framed  with  that  aim  and  to  that  end.  ■  The  king 
was  known,  indeed,  to  have  acted,  as  in  other  cases,  by  his  ministers,  and  with 
his  Parliament;  but  as  our  ancestors  had  never  admitted  themselves  subject 
either  to  ministers  or  to  Parliament,  tnere  were  no  reasons  to  be  given  for  now 
refusing  obedience  to  their  authority.  This  clear  and  obvious  necessity  of 
founding  the  Declaration  on  the  misconduct  of  the  king  himself,  gives  to  that 
instrument  its  personal  application,  and  its  character  of  direct  and  pointed 
accusation. 

The  Declaration  having  been  reported  to  Congress  by  the  committee,  the 
resolution  itself  was  taken  up  and  debated  on  the  first  day  of  July,  and  again 
on  the  second,  on  which  last  day  it  was  agreed  to  and  adopted,  in  these 
words :  — 

'''•Resolved^  That  the  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
free  and  independent  States ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  state 
of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved." 

Having  thus  passed  the  main  resolution.  Congress  proceeded  to  consider  the 
reported  draught  of  the  Declaration.  It  was  discusssed  on  the  second,  and 
third,  and  fourth  days  of  the  month,  in  committee  of  the  wdiole;  and  on  the 
last  of  those  days,  being  reported  from  that  committee,  it  received  the  final 
approbation  and  sanction  of  Congress.  It  was  ordered,  at  the  same  time,  that 
copies  be  sent  to  the  several  States,  and  that  it  be  proclaimed  at  the  head  of 
the  army.  The  Declaration  thus  published  did  not  bear  the  names  of  the 
members,  for  as  yet  it  had  not  been  signed  by  them.  It  Avas  authenticated, 
like  other  papers  of  the  Congress,  by  the  signatures  of  the  President  and  Sec- 
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retary.  On  the  19th  of  July,  as  appeare  by  the  secret  journal,  Congress 
"  Resolved^  That  the  Declaration,  passed  on  the  fourth,  be  fairly  engrossed  on 
parchment,  with  the  title  and  style  of  '  The  unanimous  Declaration  of 
THE  Thirteen  United  States  of  America';  and  that  the  sartie,  when  en- 
grossed, be  signed  by  every  member  of  Congress."  And  on  the  second  day 
OF  August  following,  "  the  Declaration,  being  engrossed  and  compared  at  the 
table,  was  signed  by  the  members."  So  that  it  happens,  fellow-citizens,  that 
we  pay  these  honors  to  then*  memory  on  the  anniversary  of  that  day  (2d  of 
August)  on  which  these  great  men  actually  signed  their  names  to  the  De- 
claration. The  Declaration  was  thus  made,  that  is,  it  passed,  and  was  adopted 
as  an  act  of  Congress,  on  the  fourth  of  July ;  it  was  then  signed,  and  certified 
by  the  President  and  Secretary,  like  other  acts.  The  Fourth  of  July, 
therefore,  is  the  anniversary  of  the  Declaration.  But  the  signatures 
of  the  members  present  were  made  to  it,  being  then  engrossed  on  parchment, 
on  the  second  day  of  August.  Absent  members  afterwards  signed,  as  they 
came  in ;  and  indeed  it  beai-s  the  names  of  some  who  were  not  chosen  mem- 
bers of  Congress  until  after  the  fourth  of  July.  The  interest  belonging  to  the 
subject,  will  be  sufficient,  I  hope,  to  justify  these  details. 

The  Congress  of  the  Revolution,  fellow-citizens,  sat  with  closed  doors,  and 
no  report  of  its  debates  was  ever  made.  The  discussion,  therefore,  which 
accompanied  this  great  measure,  has  never  been  preserved,  except  in  memory 
and  by  tradition.  But  it  is,  I  believe,  doing  no  injustice  to  others  to  say,  that 
the  general  opinion  was,  and  uniformly  has  been,  that  in  debate,  on  the  side 
of  independence,  "John  Adams  had  no  equal.  The  great  author  of  the 
Declaration  himself  has  expressed  that  opinion  uniformly  and  strongly. 
"  John  Adams,"  said  he,  in  the  hearing  of  him  who  has  now  the  honor  to 
address  you,  "  John  Adams  was  our  colossus  on  the  floor.  Not  graceful,  not 
elegant)  not  always  fluent,  in  his  public  addresses,  he  yet  came  out  with  a 
power,  both  of  thought  and  of  expresssion,  which  moved  us  from  our  seats," 

For  the  part  which  he  was  hei'e  to  perform,  Mr.  Adams  doubtless  was  emi- 
nently fitted.  He  possessed  a  bold  spirit  which  disregarded  danger,  and  a 
sanguine  reliance  on  the  goodness  of  the  cause,  and  the  virtues  of  the  people, 
which  led  him  to  overlook  all  obstacles.  His  character,  too,  had  been  formed 
in  troubled  times.  He  had  been  rocked  in  the  early  storms  of  the  controversy, 
and  had  acquired  a  decision  and  a  hardihood  proportioned  to  the  severity  of 
the  discipline  which  he  had  undergone. 

He  not  only  loved  the  American  cause  devoutly,  but  had  studied  and  un- 
derstood it.  It  was  all  familiar  to  him.  He  had  tried  his  powers  on  the 
questions  which  it  involved,  often  and  in  various  ways;  and  brought  to  their 
consideration  whatever  of  argument  or  illustration  the  history  of  his  own 
country,  the  history  of  England,  or  the  stores  of  ancient  or  legal  learning 
could  furnish.  Every  grievance  enumerated  in  the  long  catalogue  of  the  De- 
claration had  been  the  subject  of  his  discussion,  and  the  object  of  his  remon- 
strance and  reprobation.  From  1760,  the  Colonies,  the  rights  of  the  Colonies, 
the  liberties  of  the  Colonies,  and  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  the  Colonies,  had 
engaged  his  attention ;  and  it  has  surprised  those  who  have  the  opportunity 
of  witnessing  it,  with  what  full  remembrance,  and  with  what  prompt  recollec- 
tion he  could  refer,  in  his  extreme  old  age  to  every  act  of  Parliament  afiecting 
the  Colonies,  distnguishing  and  stating  their  respective  titles,  sections  and 
provisions;  and  to  all  the  Colonial  memorials,  remonstrances,  and  petitions, 
with  whatever  else  belonged  to  the  intimate  and  exact  history  of  the  times 
from  that  year  to  1775.      It  was,  in  his  own  judgment,  between  these  yeai"3 
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that  the  American  people  came  to  a  full  understanding  and  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  their  rio-bts,  and  a  tixed  resolution  of  maintaining  them ;  and  bearing 
himself  an  active  part  in  all  important  transactions,  the  controversy  with  Eng- 
land being  then  in  effect  the  business  of  his  life,  facts,  dates,  and  particulars 
made  an  "impression  which  was  never  effaced.  He  was  prepared,  therefore, 
by  education  and  discipline,  as  well  as  by  natural  talent  and  natural  tempera- 
ment, for  the  part  which  he  was  now  to  act. 

The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Adams  resembled  his  general  character,  and  formed, 
indeed,  a  part  of  it.  It  was  bold,  manly,  and  energetic ;  and  such  the  crisis 
required.  When  public  bodies  are  to  be  addressed  on  momentous  occasions, 
when  great  interests  are  at  stake,  and  strong  passions  excited,  nothing  is  valu- 
able in  speech  farther  than  as  it  is  connected  with  high  intellectual  and  moral 
endowments.  Clearness,  force,  and  earnestness  are  the  qualities  which  pro- 
duce conviction.  True  eloquence,  does  not  consist  in  speech.  It  cannot  be 
brought  from  far.  Labor  and  learning  may  toil  for  it,  but  they  will  toil  in 
vain.  Words  and  phrases  may  be  marshalled  in  every  way,  but  they  cannot 
compass  it.  It  must  exist  in  the  man,  in  the  subject,  and  in  the  occasion. 
Affected  passion,  intense  expression,  the  pomp  of  declamation,  aU  may  aspire  to 
it;  they  cannot  reach  it.  It  comes,  if  it  come  at  all,  like  the  outbreaking  of 
a  fountain  from  the  earth,  or  the  bursting  forth  of  volcanic  fires,  with  sponta- 
neous, original,  native  force.  The  graces  taught  in  the  schools,  the  costly 
ornaments  and  studied  contrivances  of  speech,  shock  and  disgust  men,  when 
their  own  lives,  and  the  fate  of  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  country, 
hang  on  the  decision  of  the  hour.  Then  words  have  lost  their  power,  rheto- 
ric is  vain,  and  all  elaborate  oratory  contemptible.  Even  genius  itself  then 
feels  rebuked  and  subdued,  as  in  the  presence  of  higher  qualities.  Then 
patriotism  is  eloquent ;  then  self  devotion  is  eloquent.  The  clear  conception, 
outrunning  the  deductions  of  logic,  the  high  purpose,  the  firm  resolve,  the 
dauntless  spirit,  speaking  on  the  tongue,  beaming  from  the  eye,  informing 
every  feature,  and  urging  the  whole  man  onward,  right  onward  to  his  object — 
this,  this  is  eloquence ;  or  rather  it  is  something  greater  and  higher  than  all 
eloquence,  it  is  action,  noble,  sublime,  godlike  action. 

In  July,  1776,  the  controversy  had  passed  the  stage  of  argument.  An  ap- 
peal had  been  made  to  force,  and  opposing  armies  were  in  the  field.  Con- 
gress, then,  was  to  decide  whether  the  tie  which  had  so  long  bound  us  to  the 
parent  state  was  to  be  severed  at  once,  and  severed  forever.  All  the  Colo- 
onies  had  signified  their  resolution  to  abide  by  this  decision,  and  the  people 
looked  for  it  with  the  most  intense  anxiety.  And  surely,  fellow-citizens,  never, 
never  were  men  called  to  a  more  important  political  deliberation.  If  we  con- 
template it  from  the  point  where  they  then  stood,  no  question  could  be  more 
full  of  interest;  if  we  look  at  it  now,  and  judge  of  its  importance  by  its 
effects,  it  appeal's  of  still  greater  magnitude. 

Let  us,  then,  bring  before  us  the  assembly,  which  was  about  to  decide  a 
question  thus  big  with  the  fate  of  empire.  Let  us  open  their  doors  and  look 
in  upon  their  deliberations.  Let  us  survey  the  anxious  and  care-worn  coun- 
tenances, let  us  hear  the  firm-toned  voices,  of  this  band  of  patriots. 

Hancock  presides  over  the  solemn  sitting;  and  one  of  those  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  pronounce  for  absolute  independence  is  on  the  floor,  and  is  urging  his 
reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  declaration. 

''  Let  us  pause !  This  step,  once  taken,  can  never  be  retraced.  This  reso- 
lution, once  passed,  will  cut  off  all  hope  of  a  reconciliation.  If  success  attend 
the  arms  of  England,  we  shall  then  be  no  longer  colonies,  with  charters  and 
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privileges;  tliese  will  all  be  forfeited  by  this  act;  and  we  shall  be  in  the 
condition  of  other  conquered  people,  at  the  mere  y  of  the  conquerors.  For 
ourselves,  we  may  be  ready  to  run  the  hazard;  but  are  we  ready  to  caiTy  the 
country  to  that  length  ?  Is  success  so  pnobable  as  to  justify  it  ?  Where 
is  the  military,  where  the  naval  power,  by  which  we  are  to  resist  the 
whole  strength  of  the  arm  of  England,  for  she  will  exert  that  strength  to  the 
utmost  ?  Can  we  rely  on  the  constancy  and  perseverance  of  the  people  ?  or 
will  they  not  act  as  the  people  of  other  countries  have  acted,  and  wearied  with 
a  long  war,  submit,  in  the  end,  to  a  worse  oppression  ?  While  we  stand  on 
our  own  ground,  and  insist  on  redress  of  grievances,  we  know  we  are  right,  and 
are  not  answerable  for  consequences.  Nothing,  then,  can  be  imputed  to  us. 
But  if  we  now  change  our  object,  carry  our  pretensions  farther,  and  set  up  for 
absolute  independence,  we  shall  lose  the  sympathy  of  mankind.  We  shall  no 
longer  be  defending  what  we  possess,  but  struggling  for  something  which  we 
never  did  possess,  and  which  we  have  solemnly  and  uniformly  disclaimed  all 
intention  of  pursuing,  from  the  very  outset  of  the  troubles.  Abandoning 
ihus  our  old  ground,  of  resistance  only  to  arbitrary  acts  of  oppression,  the 
nations  will  believe  the  whole  to  have  been  mere  pretence,  and  they  will  look 
on  us,  not  as  injured,  but  as  ambitious  subjects.  I  shudder  before  this  respon- 
sibility. It  will  be  on  us,  if,  relinquishing  the  ground  on  which  we  have  stood 
so  safely,  we  now  proclaim  independence,  and  carry  on  the  war  for  that  object, 
while  these  cities  bum,  these  pleasant  fields  whiten  and  bleach  with  the  bones 
of  their  owners,  and  these  streams  run  blood.  It  will  be  upon  us,  it  will  be 
upon  us,  if,  failing  to  maintain  this  unseasonable  and  ill-judged  declaration,  a 
sterner  despotism,  maintained  by  military  power,  shall  be  established  over  our 
posterity,  when  we  ourselves,  given  up  by  an  exhausted,  a  harrassed,  a  misled 
people,  shall  have  expiated  our  rashness  and  atoned  for  our  presumption  on 
the  scaifold." 

It  was  for  Mr.  Adams  to  reply  to  arguments  like  these.  We  know  his 
opinions,  and  we  know  his  character.  He  would  commence  with  his  accus- 
tomed directness  and  earnestness. 

"  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  give  my  hand  and  my  heart 
to  this  vote.  It  is  true,  indeed  that  in  the  beginning  that  we  aimed  not  at 
independence.  But  there's  a  Divinity  which  shapes  our  ends.  The  injustice 
of  England  has  driven  us  to  arms;  and,  Winded  to  her  own  interest  for  oiu: 
good,  she  has  obstinately  persisted,  till  independence  is  now  within  our  grasp. 
We  have  but  to  reach  forth  to  it,  and  it  is  ours.  Why,  then  should  we  defer 
the  Declaration  ?  Is  any  man  so  weak  as  now  to  hope  for  a  reconciliation 
with  England,  which  shall  leave  either  safety  to  the  country  and  its  liberties, 
or  safety  to  his  own  life  and  honor  ?  Are  not  you,  sir,  who  sit  in  that  chair, 
is  not  he,  our  venerable  colleague  near  you,  are  you  not  both  already  the  pro- 
scribed and  predestined  objects  of  punishment  and  vengeance  ?  Cut  off  from 
all  hope  of  royal  clemency,  what  are  you,  wh-at  can  you  be,  whUe  the  power 
of  England  remains,  but  outlaws  ?  If  we  postpone  independence,  do  we  mean 
to  cai  ry  on,  or  give  up,  the  war  ?  Do  we  mean  to  submit  to  the  measures  of 
Parhament,  Boston  Port  Bill  and  all  ?  Do  we  mean  to  submit,  and  consent 
that  we  ourselves  shall  be  ground  to  powder,  and  our  country  and  its  rights 
trodden  down  in  the  dust  ?  I  know  we  do  not  mean  to  submit.  We  never 
shall  submit.  Do  we  intend  to  violate  that  most  solemn  obligation  ever  en- 
tered into  by  men,  that  plighting,  before  God,  of  our  sacred  honor  to  Wash- 
ington, when  putting  him  forth  to  incur  the  dangers  of  War,  as  well  as  the 
political  hazai'ds  of  the  times,  we  promised  to  adhere  to  him,  in  every  ex- 


treniitj,  with  our  fortunes  and  our  li\  es !  I  know  there  is  not  a  man  here?, 
who  would  not  rather  see  a  general  contiagi-ation  sweep  over  the  land,  or  an 
earthquake  sink  it,  than  one  jot  or  tittle  of  that  plighted  faith  fall  to  the 
ground.  For  myself,  having,  twelve  months  ago,  in  this  place,  moved  you, 
that  Geoi'ge  Washington  be  appointed  commander  of  the  forces  raised,  or  to 
be  raised,  for  defence  of  American  liberty,  may  my  right  hand  forget  her 
cunning,  and  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  if  I  hesitate  or 
waver  in  the  support  1  give  him. 

"  The  war,  then,  must  go  on.  We  must  fight  it  through.  And  if  the 
war  must  go  on,  why  put  off  longer  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ?  That 
measure  will  strengthen  us.  It  will  give  us  character  abroad.  The  nations 
will  treat  with  us,  which  they  can  never  do  while  we  acknowledge  ourselves 
subjects,  in  arms  against  our  sovereign.  !Nay,  I  maintain  that  England  hereelf 
will  sooner  ti-eat  for  peace  with  us  on  the  footing  of  independence,  than  consent, 
by  repealing  her  acts,  to  acknowledge  that  her  whole  conduct  towards  us  has 
been  a  course  of  injustice  and  oppression.  Her  pride  will  be  less  wounded 
by  submitting  to  that  course  of  things  which  now  predestinates  our  indepen- 
dence, than  by  yielding  the  points  in  controversy  to  her  rebellious  subjects. 
The  former  she  would  regard  as  the  result  of  fortune ;  the  latter  she  would 
feel  as  her  own  deep  disgrace.  Why,  then,  why  then.  Sir,  do  we  not  as  soon 
as  possible  change  this  from  a  civil  to  a  national  war  ?  And  since  we  must 
fight  it  through,  why  not  put  ourselves  in  a  state  to  enjoy  aU  the  benefits  of 
victory,  if  we  gain  the  victory  ? 

"  If  we  fail,  it  can  be  no  worse  for  us.  But  we  shall  not  fail.  The  cause 
will  raise  up  armies ;  the  cause  will  create  navies.  The  people,  the  people,  if 
we  are  true  to  them,  will  carry  us,  and  will  carry  themselves,  gloriously  through 
this  struggle.  I  care  not  how  fickle  other  people  have  been  found.  I  know 
the  people  of  these  Colonies,  and  I  know  that  resistance  to  British  aggression 
is  deep  and  settled  in  their  hearts  and  cannot  be  eradicated.  Every  Colony, 
indeed,  has  expressed  its  wilhngness  to  follow,  if  we  but  take  the  lead.  Sir, 
the  Declaration  will  inspire  the  people  with  increased  courage.  Instead  of  a 
long  and  bloody  war  for  the  restoration  of  privileges,  for  redress  of  grievan- 
ces, for  chartered  immunities,  held  under  a  British  king,  set  before  them  the 
glorious  object  of  entire  independence,  and  it  will  breath  into  them  anew  the 
breath  of  life.  Read  this  Declaration  at  the  head  of  the  army ;  every  sword 
will  be  drawn  from  its  scabbard,  and  the  solemn  vow  uttered,  to  maintain  it, 
or  to  perish  on  the  bed  of  honor.  Publish  it  from  the  pulpit ;  religion  will 
approve  it,  and  the  love  of  religious  liberty  will  chng  round  it,  resolved  to 
stand  with  it  or  fall  with  it.  Send  it  to  the  public  halls ;  proclaim  it  there ; 
let  them  hear  it  who  heard  the  first  roar  of  the  enemy's  cannon ;  let  them  see 
it  who  saw  their  brothers  and  their  sons  fall  on  the  field  of  Bunker  Hill,  and 
in  the  street  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  the  very  walls  will  ciy  out  in  its 
support 

"  Sir,  I  know  the  uncertainty  of  human  aflfahs,  but  I  see,  I  see  clearly, 
through  this  day's  business.  You  and  I,  indeed,  may  rue  it.  We  may  not 
live  to  the  time  when  this  Declaration  shall  be  made  good.  We  may  die ;  die 
colonists ;  die  slaves ;  die,  it  may  be,  ignominiously  and  on  the  scaffold.  Be 
it  so.  Be  it  so.  If  it  be  the  pleasure  of  Heaven  that  my  countiy  shall  re- 
quire the  poor  offering  of  my  life,  the  victim  shall  be  ready,  at  the  appointed 
hour  of  sacrifice,  come  when  that  hour  may.  But  while  I  do  five,  let  me 
have  a  country,  or  at  least  the  hope  of  a  country,  and  that  a  free  country. 

"  But  whatever  may  be  cm-  fate,  be  assured,  be  assured  that  this  Declara- 
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tion  will  stand.  It  may  cost  treasure,  and  it  may  cost  blood ;  but  it  will  stand, 
and  it  will  richly  compensate  for  both.  Through  the  thick  gloom  of  the  pres- 
ent, I  see  the  brightness  of  the  future,  as  the  sun  in  heaven.  We  shall  make 
this  a  glorious,  an  immortal  day.  When  we  are  in  our  graves,  our  children 
will  honor  it.  They  will  celebrate  it  with  thanksgiving,  with  festivity,  with 
bonfires,  and  illuminations.  On  its  annual  return  they  will  shed  tears,  copious, 
gushing  tears,  not  of  subjection  and  slavery,  not  of  agony  and  distress,  but  of 
exultation,  of  gratitude,  and  of  joy.  Sir,  before  God,  I  believe  the  hour  is 
come.  My  judgment  approves  this  measure,  and  my  whole  heart  is  in  it. 
All  that  I  have,  and  all  that  I  am,  and  all  that  I  hope,  in  this  life,  I  am  now 
ready  here  to  stake  upon  it ;  and  I  leave  off  as  I  begun,  that  live  or  die,  sur- 
vive or  perish,  I  am  for  the  Declaration.  It  is  my  living  sentiment,  and  by  the 
blessing  of  God  it  shall  be  my  dying  sentiment^  Independence,  now,  and  In- 
dependence FOR  EVER." 

And  so  that  day  shall  be  honored,  illustrious  prophet  and  patriot !  so  that 
day  shall  be  honored,  and  as  often  as  it  returns,  thy  renown  shall  come  along 
with  it^  and  the  glory  of  thy  life,  like  the  day  of  thy  death,  shall  not  fail  from 
the  remembrance  of  men. 

It  would  be  unjust,  fellow-citizens,  on  this  occasion,  while  we  express  our 
veneration  for  him  who  is  the  immediate  subject  of  these  remarks,  were  we 
to  omit  a  most  respectful,  affectionate,  and  grateful  mention  of  those  other 
great  men,  his  colleagues,  who  stood  with  him,  and  with  the  same  spnit,  the 
same  devotion,  took  part  in  the  interesting  transaction.  Hancock,  the  pro- 
scribed Hancock:,  exiled  from  his  home  by  a  mihtary  governor,  cut  off  by 
proclamation  from  the  mercy  of  the  crown, — Heaven  reserved  for  him  the 
honor  of  putting  this  great  question  to  the  vote,  and  of  writing  his  own  name 
first,  and  most  conspicuously,  on  that  parchment  which  spoke  defiance  to  the 
power  of  the  crown  of  England.  There,  too,  is  the  name  of  that  other  pro- 
scribed patriot,  Samuel  Adams,  a  man  who  hungered  and  thii-sted  for  the 
independence  of  his  country ;  who  thought  the  Declaration  halted  and  lin- 
gered, being  himself  not  only  ready,  but  eager  for  it,  long  before  it  was  pro- 
posed ;  a  man  of  the  deepest  sagacity,  the  clearest  foresight,  and  the  profound- 
est  judgment  in  men.  And  there  is  Gerry,  himself  among  the  earliest  and 
the  foremost  of  the  patriots,  found  when  the  battle  of  Lexington  summoned 
them  to  common  counsels,  by  the  side  of  Warren  ;  a  man  who  lived  to  serve 
his  country  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  die  in  the  second  place  in  the  govern- 
ment. There,  too,  is  the  inflexible,  the  upright,  the  Spartan  character,  Robert 
Treat  Paine.  He  also  lived  to  serve  his  country  through  the  struggle,  and 
then  withdrew  from  her  councils,  only  that  he  might  give  his  labore  and  his  life 
to  his  native  State,  in  another  relation.  These  names,  fellow-citizens,  are  the 
treasures  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  they  are  treasures  which  grow  brighter 
by  time. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  resume  the  narrative,  and  to  finish  with  great  brevity 
the  notice  of  the  lives  of  those  whose  virtues  and  services  we  have  met  to 
commemorate. 

Mr.  Adams  remained  in  Congress  from  its  fii-st  meeting  till  November,  1777, 
when  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  France.  He  proceeded  on  that  service  in 
the  February  following,  embarking  in  the  frigate  Boston,  from  the  shore  of 
his  native  town,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Wollaston.  The  year  following,  he  was 
appointed  commissioner  to  treat  of  peace  with  England.  Returning  to  the 
United  States,  he  was  a  delegate  from  Braintree  in  the  Convention  for  fra- 
ming the  Constitution  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  1780.  At  the  latter  end 
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of  the  same  year,  lie  again  went  abroad  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  coun- 
try, and  was  employed  at  various  courts,  and  occupied  with  various  uegocia- 
tions,  until  1788.  The  particulai's  of  these  interesting  and  impoilant  services 
tlii^s  occasion  does  not  allow  time  to  relate.  In  1782  he  concluded  our  first 
ti-eaty  with  Holland.  His  negociations  with  that  republic,  his  eHbrts  to  per- 
suade the  States- General  to  recognize  our  independence,  his  incessant  and  in- 
defatigable exertions  to  represent  the  American  cause  favorably  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  to  counteract  the  designs  of  its  enemies,  open  and  secret,  and  his 
successful  undertaking  to  obtain  loans,  on  the  credit  of  a  nation  yet  new  and 
unknown,  are  among  his  most  arduous,  most  useful,  most  honorable  services. 
It  was  his  fortune  to  bear  a  part  in  the  negociation  for  peace  with  England, 
and  in  something  more  than  six  years  from  the  Declaration  which  he  had  so 
strenuously  supported,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  crown  subscribe  his  name  to  the  instrument  which  declared 
that  his  "Britannic  Majesty  acknowledged  the  United  States  to  be  free,  sover- 
eign, and  independent."  In  these  important  transactions,  Mr.  Adams'  con- 
duct received  the  marked  approbation  of  Congress  and  of  the  country. 

While  abroad,  in  1787,  he  published  his  Defence  of  the  American  Con- 
stitutions; a  w^ork  of  merit  and  ability,  though  composed  with  haste,  on  the 
S])ur  of  a  particular  occasion,  in  the  midst  of  other  occupations,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances not  admitting  of  careful  revision.  The  immediate  object  of  the 
W'Ork  was  to  counteract  the  weight  of  opinions  advanced  by  several  popular 
European  writers  of  that  day,  M.  Tm-got,  the  Abbe  de  Mably,  and  Dr.  Price, 
at  a  time  when  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  employed  in  forming  and 
revising  their  systems  of  government. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  in  1788,  he  found  the  new  government 
about  going  into  operation,  and  w^as  himself  elected  the  first  Vice  President,  a 
situation  which  he  filled  with  reputation  for  eight  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  he  was  raised  to  the  Presidential  chair,  as  immediate  successor  to  the 
immortal  Washington.  In  this  high  station  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Jeft'er- 
son,  after  a  memorable  controversy  between  their  respective  friends,  in  1801 ; 
and  from  that  period  his  manner  of  life  has  been  known  to  all  who  hear  me. 
He  has  lived  for  five-and-twenty  years,  with  every  enjoyment  that  could  ren- 
der old  age  happy.  Not  inattentive  to  the  occun-ences  of  the  times,  political 
cares  have  yet  not  materially,  or  for  any  long  time,  disturbed  his  repose.  In 
1820  he  acted  as  elector  of  President  and  Vice  President,  and  in  the  same 
year  we  saw  him,  then  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  a  m.ember  of  the  Convention 
of  this  Commonwealth  called  to  revise  the  Constitution.  Forty  years  before, 
he  had  been  one  of  those  who  formed  that  Constitution ;  and  he  had  now  the 
pleasure  of  witnessing  that  there  was  little  which  the  people  desired  to  change. 
Possessing  all  his  faculties  to  the  end  of  his  long  life,  with  an  unabated  love 
of  reading  and  contemplation,  in  the  centre  of  interesting  circles  of  friendship 
and  affection,  he  was  blessed  in  his  retirement  with  Avhatever  of  repose  and 
felicity  the  condition  of  man  allows.  He  had,  also,  other  enjoyments.  He 
saw  around  him  that  prosperity  and  general  happiness  which  had  been  the 
object  of  his  public  cares  and  labors.  No  man  ever  beheld  more  clearly, 
and  for  a  longer  time,  the  great  and  beneficial  effects  of  the  services  rendered 
by  himself  to  his  country.  That  liberty  which  he  so  early  defended,  that  in- 
dependence of  which  he  was  so  able  an  advocate  and  supporter,  he  saw,  we 
trust,  firmly  and  securely  established.  The  population  of  the  country  thick- 
ened around  him  faster,  and  extended  wider,  than  his  own  sanguine  predic- 
tions had  anticipated ;  and  the  wealth,  respectability,  and  power  of  the  nation 
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sprang  up  to  a  magnitude  which  it  is  quite  impossible  he  could  have  expected 
to  witness  in  his  day.  He  hved  also  to  behold  those  principles  of  civil  free- 
dom which  had  been  developed,  estabhshed,  and  practically  applied  in  Amer- 
ica, attract  attention,  command  respect,  and  awaken  imitation,  in  other  regions 
of  the  globe ;  and  well  might,  and  vi^ell  did  he  exclaim,  "  Where  wiU  the  con- 
sequences of  the  American  Revolution  end  ? " 

If  any  thing  yet  remains  to  fill  this  cup  of  happiness,  let  it  be  added,  that 
he  lived  to  see  a  great  and  intelligent  people  bestow  the  highest  honor  in  their 
gift  where  he  had  bestowed  his  own  kindest  parental  aftections  and  lodged  his 
fondest  hopes.  Thus  honored  in  life,  thus  happy  at  death,  he  saw  the  jubilee, 
and  he  died;  and  with  the  last  prayers  which  trembled  on  his  hjDs  was  the 
fervent  supplication  for  his  country,  "  Independence  for  ever ! " 

Mr.  Jeiterson,  having  been  occupied  in  the  years  1778  and  1779  in  the  im- 
portant strvice  of  revising  the  laws  of  Virgini^i,  was  elected  Governor  of  that 
State,  as  successor  to  Patrick  Henry,  and  held  the  situation  when  the  State 
was  invaded  by  the  British  arms.  In  1781  he  published  his  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia, a  work  which  attracted  attention  in  Europe  as  well  as  America,  dispelled 
many  misconceptions  respecting  this  continent,  and  gave  its  author  a  place 
among  men  distinguished  for  science.  In  November,  1783,  he  again  took 
his  seat  in  the  Continental  Congress,  but  in  May  following  was  appointed 
Minister  Plenipotentiary,  to  act  abroad,  in  the  negociation  of  commercial  trea- 
ties, with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Adams.  He  proceeded  to  France  in  execution 
of  this  mission,  embarking  at  Boston ;  and  that  was  the  only  occasion  on  which 
he  ever  visited  this  place.  In  1785  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  France,  the 
duties  of  which  situation  he  continued  to  perform  until  October,  1789,  when 
he  obtained  leave  to  retire,  just  on  the  eve  of  that  tremendous  revolution  which 
has  so  much  agitated  the  world  in  our  times.  Mr.  Jefierson's  discharge  of  his 
diplomatic  duties  was  marked  by  great  ability,  diligence,  and  patriotism ;  and 
while  he  resided  at  Paris,  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods,  his  charac- 
ter for  intelligence,  his  love  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  society  of  learned  men, 
distinguished  him  in  the  highest  circles  of  the  French  capital.  No  court  in 
Europe  had  at  that  time  in  Paris  a  representative  commanding  or  enjoying 
higher  regard,  for  political  knowledge  or  for  general  attainments,  than  the 
minister  of  this  then  infant  republic.  Immediately  on  his  return  to  his  native 
country,  at  the  organization  of  the  government  under  the  present  Constitution, 
his  talents  and  experience  recommended  him  to  President  Washington  for  the 
first  ofiice  in  his  gift.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  State. 
In  this  situation,  also,  he  manifested  conspicuous  ability.  His  correspondence 
with  the  ministers  of  other  powers  residing  here,  and  his  instructions  to  our 
own  diplomatic  agents  abroad,  are  among  our  ablest  state  papers.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations,  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
immediate  subject  before  him,  great  felicity,  and  still  greater  facilit}^,  in  wri- 
ting, show  themselves  in  whatever  his  official  situation  called  on  him  to  make. 
It  is  believed  by  competent  judges,  that  the  diplomatic  intercourse  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  from  the  first  meeting  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress in  1774  to  the  present  time,  taken  together,  w^ould  not  suffer  in  respect 
to  the  talent  with  which  it  has  been  conducted,  by  comparison  with  any  thing 
which  other  and  older  governments  can  produce;  and  to  the  attainment 
of  this  respectability  and  distinction  Mr.  Jefferson  has  contributed  his  full 
part. 

On  the  retirement  of  General  Washington  from  the  presidency,  and  the 
election  of  Mr.  Adams  to  that  oflice,  in  1797,  he  was  chosen  Vice-President. 
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While  presiding,  in  this  capacity,  over  the  delibei'ations  of  the  senate,  he  com- 
piled and  published  a  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Practice,  a  work  of  more 
labor  and  more  meiit,  than  is  indicated  by  its  size.  It  is  now  received,  as  the 
general  standard,  by  which  proceedings  are  regulated,  not  only  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  but  in  most  of  the  other  legislative  bodies  in  the  country.  In 
1801,  he  was  elected  President,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  re-elected  in 
1805,  by  a  vote  approaching  towards  unanimity. 

From  the  time  of  his  final  retirement  from  public  life,  in  1808,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son lived  as  became  a  wise  man.  Surrounded  by  afiection ate  friends,  his 
ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  undiminished,  with  uncommon  health,  and 
unbroken  spirits,  he  was  able  to  enjoy  largely  the  rational  pleasures  of  life, 
and  to  partake  in  that  public  prosperity,  which  he  had  so  much  contributed  to 
produce.  His  kindness  and  hospitality,  the  charm  of  his  conversation,  the 
ease  of  his  manners,  the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  and  especially  the  full 
store  of  revolutionary  incidents,  which  he  possessed,  and  which  he  knew  when 
and  how  to  dispense,  rendered  his  abode  in  a  high  degree  attractive  to  his  ad- 
miring countrymen,  while  his  high  public  and  scientific  character  drew  to- 
wards him  every  intelligent  and  educated  traveller  from  abroad.  Both  Mr. 
Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  the  respect,  which 
they  so  largely  received,  was  not  paid  to  their  official  stations.  They  were  not 
men  made  great  by  office ;  but  great  men,  on  whom  the  country  for  its  own 
benefit  had  conferred  office.  There  wa-s  that  in  them,  which  office  did  not 
give,  and  which  the  relinquishment  of  office,  did  not,  and  could  not  take 
away.  In  their  retirement,  in  the  midst  of  their  fellow  citizens,  themselves 
private  citizens,  they  enjoyed  as  high  regard  and  esteem,  as  when  filling  the 
most  important  places  of  public  trust. 

There  remained  to  Mr.  Jefterson  yet  one  other  work  of  patriotism  and  ben- 
eficence, the  establishment  of  a  University  in  his  native  state.  To  this  object 
he  devoted  years  of  incessant  and  anxious  attention,  and  by  the  enlightened 
liberality  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  and  the  co-operation  of  other  able 
and  zealous  friends,  he  lived  to  see  it  accomplished.  May  all  success  attend 
this  infant  seminary ;  and  may  those  who  enjoy  its  advantages,  as  often  as 
their  eyes  shall  rest  on  the  neighboring  height,  recollect  what  they  owe  to  their 
disinterested  and  indefatigable  benefactor ;  and  may  letters  honor  him  who 
thus  labored  in  the  cause  of  letters. 

Thus  useful,  and  thus  respected,  passed  the  old  age  of  Thomas  Je&rson. 
But  time  was  on  its  ever  ceaseless  wing,  and  wiis  now  bringing  the  last  hour 
of  this  illustrious  man.  He  saw  its  approach,  with  undisturbed  sei-enity.  He 
counted  the  moments,  as  they  passed,  and  beheld  that  his  last  sands  were  fal- 
ling. That  day,  too,  was  at  hand,  which  he  had  helped  to  make  immortal. 
One  wish,  one  hope — if  it  were  not  presumptuous — beat  in  his  fainting  breast 
Could  it  be  so — might  it  please  God — he  would  desire — once  more — to  see 
the  sun — once  more  to  look  abroad  on  the  scene  around  him,  on  the  great  day 
of  liberty.  Heaven,  in  its  mercy,  fulfilled  that  prayer.  He  saw  that  sun — 
he  enjoyed  its  sacred  light — he  thanked  God,  for  this  mercy,  and  bowed  his 
aged  head  to  the  grave.  "  Felix  7ion  vitoe  tantum  dariiate,  sed  etiam  op- 
fortunitate  mortis P 

The  last  public  labor  of  Mr.  JefFei-son  naturally  suggests  the  expression  of 
the  high  praise  which  is  due,  both  to  him  and  to  Mr.  Adams,  for  their  uni- 
form and  zealous  attachment  to  learning,  and  to  the  cause  of  general  knowl- 
edge. Of  the  advantages  of  learning,  indeed,  and  of  literary  accomplish- 
ments, their  own  characters  were  striking  recommendations,  and  illustrations. 
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They  were  scholars,  ripe  and  good  scholars;  widely  acquainted  with  ancient, 
as  well  as  modern  literature,  and  not  altogether  uninstructed  in  the  deeper 
sciences.  Their  acquirements,  doubtless,  were  different,  and  so  were  the  parti- 
cular objects  of  their  literary  pureuits;  as  their  tastes  and  characters,  in  these 
respects,  differed  like  those  of  other  men.  Being,  also,  men  of  busy  lives,  with 
great  objects,  requiring  action,  constantly  before  them,  their  attainments  in 
lettei-s  did  not  become  showy,  or  obtrusive.  Yet,  I  would  hazard  the  opinion, 
that  if  we  could  now  ascertain  all  the  causes  which  gave  them  eminence  and 
distinction,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  men  with  whom  they  acted,  we  should 
find,  not  among  the  least,  their  early  acquisition  in  literature,  the  resources 
which  it  furnished,  the  promptitude  and  facility  which  it  communicated,  and 
the  wide  field  it  opened,  for  analogy  and  illustration ;  giving  them,  thus,  on 
every  subject,  a  larger  view,  and  a  broader  range,  as  well  for  discussion,  as  for 
the  government  of  their  own  conduct. 

Literature  sometimes,  and  pretensions  to  it  much  oftener,  disgusts,  by  ap- 
pearing to  hang  loosely  on  the  character,  like  something  foreign  or  extraneous, 
not  a  part,  but  an  ill-adjusted  appendage;  or  by  seeming  to  overload  and 
weigh  it  down,  by  its  unsightly  bulk,  like  the  productions  of  bad  taste  in  ar- 
chitecture, where  there  is  massy  and  cumbrous  ornament,  without  strength  or 
solidity  of  column.  This  has  exposed  learning,  and  especially  classical  learn- 
ing, to  reproach.  Men  have  seen  that  it  might  exist,  without  mental  superior- 
ity, without  vigor,  without  good  taste,  and  without  utility.  But  in  such  cases 
classical  learning  has  only  not  inspired  natural  talent;  or,  at  most,  it  has  but 
made  original  feebleness  of  intellect,  and  natural  bluntness  of  perception, 
something  more  conspicuous.  The  question,  after  all,  if  it  be  a  question,  i? 
whether  literature,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  does  not  assist  a  good  under- 
standing, improve  natural  good  taste,  add  polished  armor  to  native  strength 
and  render  its  possessor,  not  only  more  capable  of  deriving  private  happiness, 
from  contemplation  and  reflection,  but  more  accomplished,  also,  lor  action  in 
the  affairs  of  life,  and  especially  for  public  action.  Those  whose  memories  we 
now  honor,  were  learned  men ;  but  their  learning  was  kept  in  its  proper  place, 
and  made  subservient  to  the  uses  and  objects  of  life.  They  were  scholars  not 
common,  nor  superficial ;  but  their  scholarship  was  so  in  keeping  with  tlieir 
character,  so  blended  and  inwrought,  that  careless  observers,  or  bad  judges, 
not  seeing  an  ostentatious  display  of  it,  might  infer  that  it  did  not  exist;  for- 
getting, or  not  knowing,  that  classical  learning,  in  men  who  act  in  conspicu- 
ous public  stations,  perform  duties  which  exercise  the  faculty  of  writing,  or 
address  popular,  deliberative,  or  judicial  bodies,  is  often  felt,  where  it  is  little 
seen,  and  sometimes  felt  more  effectually,  because  it  is  not  seen  at  all. 

But  the  cause  of  knowledge,  in  a  more  enlarged  sense,  the  cause  of  general 
knowledge  and  of  popular  education,  had  no  warmer  friends,  nor  more  pow- 
erful advocates,  than  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jeffei*son.  On  this  foundation,  they 
knew  the  whole  republican  system  rested;  and  this  great  and  all- important 
truth  they  strove  to  impress,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power.  In  the  early 
publication  already  referred  to,  Mr.  Adams  expresses  the  strong  and  just  senti- 
ment, that  the  education  of  the  poor  is  more  important,  even  to  the  rich  them- 
selves, than  all  their  own  riches.  On  this  great  ti'uth,  indeed,  is  founded  that 
unrivalled,  that  invaluable  political  and  moral  institution,  our  own  blessing  and 
the  glory  of  our  fathers,  the  New  England  system  of  free  schools. 

As  the  promotion  of  knowledge  had  been  the  object  of  their  regard  through 
life,  so  these  great  men  made  it  the  subject  of  their  testamentary  bountv. 
Mr.  Jefferson  is  understood  to  have  bequeathed  his  hbrary  to  the  Univei-suy 
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of  Virginia,  and  that  of  Mr.  Adams  is   bestowed   on   tlie   inhabitants  of 
Qiiincy. 

Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  fellow-citizens,  were  successively  Presidents 
of  the  United  States.  The  comparative  merits  of  their  respecti\'e  adminis- 
trations for  a  long  time  agitated  and  divided  public  opinion.  They  were  ri- 
vals, each  supported  by  numerous  and  powerful  portions  of  the  people,  for  the 
highest  office.  This  contest,  partly  the  cause  and  partly  the  consequence  of 
the  long  existence  of  two  great  political  parties  in  the  country,  is  now  part  of 
the  history  of  our  government.  We  may  naturally  regret  that  any  thing 
should  have  occurred  to  create  difference  and  discord  between  those  who  had 
acted  harmoniously  and  efficiently  in  the  great  concerns  of  the  Revolution. 
But  this  is  not  the  time,  nor  this  the  occasion,  for  entering  into  the  grounds  of 
that  ditlerence,  or  for  attempting  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  question  which  it 
involves.  As  practical  questions,  they  were  canvassed  when  the  measures 
which  they  regarded  were  acted  on  and  adopted ;  and  as  belonging  to  history, 
the  time  had  not  come  for  their  consideration. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  wonderful,  that,  when  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  first  went  into  operation,  different  oj^inions  should  be  entertained  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  powers  conferred  by  it.  Here  was  a  natural  source  of  diver- 
sity of  sentiment.  It  is  still  less  wonderful,  that  that  event,  nearly  contempo- 
rary with  our  government  under  the  present  Constitution,  which  so  entirely 
shocked  all  Europe,  and  disturbed  our  relations  with  her  leading  powers,  should 
be  thought,  by  different  men,  to  have  different  bearings  on  our  own  prosperi- 
ty; and  that  the  early  measures  adopted  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  in  consequence  of  this  new  state  of  things,  should  be  seen  in  opposite 
lights.  It  is  for  the  future  historian,  wben  what  now  remains  of  prejudice 
and  misconception  shall  have  passed  away,  to  state  these  different  opinions, 
and  pronounce  impartial  judgment.  In  the  mean  time,  all  good  men  rejoice, 
and  well  may  rejoice,  that  the  sharpest  differences  sprung  out  of  measures 
which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  have  ceased  with  the  exigencies  that  gave 
them  birth,  and  have  left  no  permanent  effect,  either  on  the  Constitution  or 
on  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  This  remark,  I  am  aware,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  its  exception  in  one  measure,  the  alteration  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  to  the  mode  of  choosing  President ;  but  it  is  true  in  its  general  appli- 
cation. Thus  the  course  of  policy  pursued  towards  France  in  ]798,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  measures  of  commercial  restriction  commenced  in  1807,  on 
the  othei',  both  subjects  of  warm  and  severe  opposition,  have  passed  away  and 
left  nothing  behind  them.  They  were  temporary,  and  whether  wise  or  un- 
wise, their  consequences  were  limited  to  their  respective  occasions.  It  is  equal- 
ly clear,  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  equally  gratifying,  that  those  measures  of 
both  administrations  which  were  of  durable  importance,  and  which  drew  after 
them  momentous  and  long  remaining  consequences,  have  received  general  ap- 
probation. Such  was  the  organization,  or  rather  the  creation,  of  the  navy,  in 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams;  such  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  in  that 
)f  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  country,  it  may  safely  be  added,  is  not  likely  to  be 
willing  either  to  approve,  or  to  rebrobate,  indiscriminately,  and  in  the  aggre- 
gate, all  the  measures  of  either  or  of  any,  administration.  The  dictate  of  rea- 
son and  of  justice  is,  that,  holding  each  one  his  own  sentiments  on  the  points 
of  difference,,  we  imitate  the  great  men  them.selves  in  the  forbearance  and 
moderation  which  they  have  cherished,  and  in  the  mutual  respect  and  kind- 
ness which  they  have  been  so  much  inclined  to  feel  and  to  reciprocate. 

No  men,  fellow-citizens,  ever  served  their  country  with  more  entire  exemp- 
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tion  from  every  imputation  of  selfisli  and  mercenary  motives,  than  those  to 
whose  memory  we  are  paying-  these  proofs  of  respect.  A  suspicion  of  any 
disposition  to  enrich  themselves,  or  to  profit  by  their  pubhc  employments,  never 
rested  on  either.  No  sordid  motive  approached  them.  The  inheritance  which 
they  have  left  to  their  children  is  of  their  character  and  their  fame. 

Fellow-citizens,  1  will  detain  you  no  longer  by  this  faint  and  feeble  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Even  in  other  hands,  adequate  justice 
could  not  be  done  to  them,  within  the  limits  of  this  occasion.  Their  highest, 
their  best  praise,  is  your  deep  conviction  of  their  merits,  your  affectionate  gra- 
titude for  their  labors  and  their  services.  It  is  not  my  voice,  it  is  this  cessation 
of  ordinary  pursuits,  this  arresting  of  all  attention,  these  soleiTm  ceremonies, 
and  this  crowded  house,  which  speak  their  eulogy.  Their  fame,  indeed,  is 
safe.  That  is  now  treasured  up  beyond  the  reach  of  accident.  Although  no 
sculptured  marble  should  rise  to  their  memory,  nor  engraved  stone  bear  record 
of  their  deeds,  yet  will  their  remembrance  be  as  lasting  as  the  land  they  hon- 
ored. Marble  columns  ma}^,  indeed,  moulder  into  dust,  time  may  erase  all 
impress  from  the  crumbling  stone,  but  their  fame  remains ;  for  with  American 
LIBERTY  it  rose,  and  with  American  liberty  only  can  it  perish.  It  was 
the  last  swelling  peal  of  yonder  choir,  "  Their  bodies  are  buried  in  peace, 
BUT  their  name  liveth  EVERMORE."  I  catcli  that  solemn  song,  I  echo  that 
lofty  strain  of  funeral  triumph,  "  Their  name  liveth  evermore." 

Of  the  illustrious  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  there  now  re- 
mains only  Charles  Carroll.  He  seems  an  aged  oak,  standing  alone  on 
the  plain,  which  time  has  spared  a  little  longer  after  all  its  contemporaries  have 
been  levelled  with  the  dust.  Venerable  object !  we  delight  to  gather  round 
its  trunk,  while  yet  it  stands,  and  to  dwell  beneath  its  shadow.  Sole  survivor 
of  an  assembly  of  as  great  men  as  the  world  has  witnessed,  in  a  transaction 
one  of  the  most  important  that  history  reco]-ds,  what  thoughts,  what  interest- 
ing reflections,  must  fill  his  elevated  and  devout  soul !  If  he  dwell  on  the 
past,  how  touching  its  recollections;  if  he  survey  the  present,  how  happy,  how 
joyous,  how  full  of  the  fruition  of  that  hope,  which  his  ardent  patriotism  in- 
dulged ;  if  he  glance  at  the  future,  how  does  the  prospect  of  his  country's  ad- 
vancement almost  bewilder  his  weakened  conception !  Fortunate,  distinguished 
patriot!  Interesting  relic  of  the  past!  Let  him  know  that,  while  we  honor 
the  dead,  we  do  not  forget  the  living ;  and  that  there  is  not  a  heart  here  which 
does  not  fervently  pray,  that  Heaven  may  keep  him  yet  back  from  the  society 
of  his  companions. 

And  now,  fellow-citizens,  let  us  not  retire  from  this  occasion  without  a  deep 
and  solemn  conviction  of  the  duties  which  have  devolved  upon  us.  This  lovely 
land,  this  glorious  liberty,  these  benign  institutions,  the  dear  purchase  of  our 
fathers,  are  ours ;  ours  to  enjo}\  ours  to  preserve,  ours  to  transmit.  Genera- 
tions past  and  generations  to  come  hold  us  responsible  for  this  sacred  trust. 
Our  fathers,  from  behind,  admonish  us,  with  their  anxious  paternal  voices; 
posterity  calls  out  to  us,  from  the  bosom  of  the  future ;  the  world  turns  hither 
its  solicitous  eyes;  all,  all  conjure  us  to  act  wisely,  and  faithfully,  in  the  rela- 
tion which  we  sustain.  We  can  never,  indeed,  pay  the  debt  which  is  upon 
us ;  but  by  virtue,  by  morality,  by  leligion,  by  the  cultivation  of  every  good 
principle  and  every  good  habit,  w^e  may  hope  to  enjoy  the  blessing,  through  our 
day,  and  to  leave  it  unimpaired  to  our  children.  Let  us  feel  deeply  how 
much  of  what  we  are  and  of  what  we  possess  we  owe  to  this  liberty,  and  to 
these  institutions  of  government.  Nature  has,  indeed,  given  us  a  soil  which 
yields  bounteously  to  the  hand  of  industiy,  the  mighty  aud  fruitful  ocean  is 
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before  us,  and  the  skies  over  our  heads  shed  health  and  vigor.  But  what 
are  lands,  and  seas,  and  skies,  to  civiHzed  man  without  society,  without  knowl- 
edf^-e,  without  morals,  religious  culture ;  and  how  can  these  be  enjoyed,  in  all 
their  extent  and  all  their  excellence,  but  under  the  protection  of  wise  institu- 
tions and  a  free  government  ?  Fellow-citizens,  there  is  not  one  of  us,  there  is 
not  one  of  us  here  present,  who  does  not,  at  this  moment,  and  at  every  mo- 
ment, experience,  in  his  own  condition,  and  in  the  condition  of  those  most 
near  and  dear  to  him,  the  influence  and  the  benefits  of  this  liberty  and  these 
institutions.  Let  us  then  acknowledge  the  blessing,  let  us  feel  it  deeply  and 
j)owcrfully,  let  us  cherish  a  strong  atlection  for  it,  and  resolve  to  maintain  and 
[■ei'petuate  it.  The  blood  of  our  fathers,  let  it  not  have  been  shed  in  vain ; 
the  great  hope  of  posterity,  let  it  not  be  blasted. 

The  striking  attitude,  too,  in  which  we  stand  to  the  w^orld  around  us,  a  to- 
pic to  which,  X  fear,  I  advert  too  often,  and  dwell  on  too  long,  cannot  be  alto- 
gether omitted  here.  Neither  individuals  nor  nations  can  perform  their  part 
well,  until  they  undei-stand  and  feel  its  importance,  and  comprehend  and  justly 
appreciate  all  the  duties  belonging  to  it.  It  is  not  to  inflate  national  vanity, 
nor  to  swell  a  light  and  empty  feeling  of  self-importance,  but  it  is  that  we  may 
judge  justly  of  our  situation,  and  of  our  own  duties,  that  I  earnestly  urge 
upon  you  this  consideration  of  our  position  and  our  character  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  It  cannot  be  denied,  but  by  those  who  would  dispute 
against  the  sun,  that  with  America,  and  in  America,  a  new"  era  commences  in 
human  affairs.  This  era  is  distinguished  by  free  representative  governments, 
by  entire  religious  liberty,  by  improved  systems  of  national  intercourse,  by  a 
newly  awakened  and  an  unconquerable  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  and  by  a  diflusion 
of  knowledge  through  the  community,  such  as  has  been  before  altogether  un- 
known and  unheard  of.  America,  America,  our  country,  fellow-citizens,  our 
own  dear  and  native  land,  is  inseparably  connected,  fast  bound  up,  in  fortune 
and  by  fate,  with  these  great  interests.  If  they  fall,  we  fall  with  them ;  if 
they  stand,  it  will  be  because  we  have  miaintained  them.  Let  us  contemplate, 
then,  this  connection,  which  binds  the  prosperity  of  others  to  our  own ;  and 
let  us  manfully  discharge  all  the  duties  which  it  imposes.  If  we  cherish  the 
virtues  and  the  principles  of  our  fathers.  Heaven  will  assist  us  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  human  liberty  and  human  happiness.  Auspicious  omens  cheer  us. 
Great  examples  are  before  us.  Our  own  firmament  now  shines  brightly  upon 
our  path.  Washington  is  in  the  clear,  upper  sky.  These  other  stars  have 
now  joined  the  American  constellation ;  they  circle  round  their  centre,  and  the 
heavens  beam  with  new  light.  Beneath  this  illumination  let  us  walk  the  course 
of  life,  and  at  its  close  devoutly  commend  our  beloved  country,  the  common 
parent  of  us  all,  to  the  Divine  Benignity. 


JFIRST  SETTLEMENT  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

DELIVERED     AT    PLYMOUTH,     DEC,   22d,    1820. 

Let  us  rejoice  that  we  behold  this  day.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  we  have 
lived  to  see  the  bright  and  happy  breaking  of  the  auspicious  morn,  which 
commences  the  third  century  of  the  history  of  New  England.  Auspicious, 
indeed — bringing  a  happiness  beyond  the  common  allotment  of  Providence 
to  men — full  of  present  joy,  and  gilding  with  bright  beams  the  prospect  of 
futurity,  is  the  dawn  that  awakens  us  to  the  commemoration  of  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims. 

Living  at  an  epoch  which  naturally  marks  the  progress  of  the  history  of 
our  native  land,  we  have  come  hither  to  celebrate  the  great  event  with  which 
that  history  commenced.  For  ever  honored  be  this,  the  place  of  our  fathers' 
refuge !  For  ever  remembered  the  day  which  saw  them,  weary  and  distress- 
ed, broken  in  every  thing  but  spirit,  poor  in  all  but  faith  and  courage,  at  last 
secure  from  the  dangers  of  wintry  seas,  and  impressing  this  shore  with  the 
first  footsteps  of  civilized  man! 

It  is  a  noble  faculty  of  our  nature  which  enables  us  to  connect  our  thoughts 
our  sympathies,  and  our  happiness  with  what  is  distant  in  place  or  time;  and 
looking  before  and  after,  to  hold  communion  at  once  with  our  ancestor  and 
our  posterity.  Human  and  moiial  although  we  are,  we  are  nevertheless  not 
mere  insulated  beings,  without  relation  to  the  past  or  the  future.  Neither 
the  point  of  time,  nor  the  spot  of  earth,  in  which  we  physically  live,  bounds 
our  rational  and  intellectual  enjoyments.  We  live  in  the  past  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  its  history ;  and  in  the  future  by  hope  and  anticipation.  By  ascend- 
ing to  an  association  with  our  ancestor ;  by  contemplating  their  example  and 
studying  their  character ;  by  partaking  their  sentiments,  and  imbibing  their 
spirit ;  by  accompanying  them  in  their  toils,  by  sympathizing  in  their  suffer- 
ings, and  rejoicing  in  their  successes  and  their  triumphs;  we  seem  to  belong 
to  their  age,  and  to  mingle  our  existence  with  theirs.  We  become  their  con- 
temporaries, live  the  lives  which  they  lived,  endure  what  they  endured,  and 
partake  in  the  rewards  which  they  enjoyed.  And  in  like  manner,  by  run- 
ning along  the  line  of  future  time,  by  contemplating  the  probable  fortunes  of 
those  who  are  coming  after  us,  by  attempting  something  which  may  promote 
their  happiness,  and  leave  some  not  dishonorable  memorial  of  ourselves  for 
their  regard,  when  we  shall  sleep  with  the  fathers,  we  protract  our  own  earth- 
ly being,  and  seem  to  crowd  whatever  is  future,  as  well  as  all  that  is  past,  in- 
to the  narrow  compass  of  our  earthly  existence.  As  it  is  not  a  vain  and 
false,  but  an  exhalted  and  relioious  imagination,  which  leads  us  to  raise  our 
thoughts  from  the  orb,  which,  amidst  this  univeree  of  worlds,  the  Creator  has 
given  us  to  inhabit,  and  to  send  them  with  something  of  the  feeling  which 
nature  prompts,  and  teaches  to  be  proper  among  children  of  the  same  Eternal 
Parent,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  myriads  of  fellow-beings,  with  which  his 
goodness  has  peopled  the  infinite  of  space;  so  neither  is  it  false  or  vain  to  con- 
sider ourselves  as  interested  and  connected  with  our  whole  race,  through  all 
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time;  allied  to  our  ancestors;  allied  to  our  posterity;  closely  compacted  on 
all  sides  with  others;  ourselves  being  but  links  in  the  great  chain  of  being, 
which  beo'ins  with  the  origin  of  our  race,  runs  onward  through  its  successive 
generations,  binding  together  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  and  ter- 
minatino-  at  last,  with  the  consummation  of  all  things  earthly,  at  the  throne 

of  Godf 

There  may  be,  and  there  often  is,  indeed,  a  regard  for  ancestry,  which 
nourishes  only  a  weak  pride;  as  there  is  also  a  care-  for  posterity,  which  only 
dis<^'uises  an  habitual  avarice,  or  hides  the  workings  of  a  low  and  grovelling 
vanity.  But  there  is  also  a  moral  and  philosophical  respect  for  our  ancestors, 
which  elevates  the  character  and  improves  the  heart.  Next  to  the  sense  of 
religious  duty  and  moral  feeling,  I  hardly  know  what  should  bear  with  strong- 
er obligation  on  a  liberal  and  enlightened  mind,  than  a  consciousness  of  alli- 
ance with  excellence  which  is  departed ;  and  a  consciousness,  too,  that  in  its 
acts  and  conduct,  and  even  in  its  sentiments  and  thoughts,  it  may  be  actively 
operating  on  the  happiness  of  those  who  come  after  it.  Poetry  is  fo  und  to 
have  few  stronger  conceptions  by  which  it  would  affect  or  overwheVm  the 
mind,  than  those  in  which  it  presents  the  moving  and  speaking  image  of  the 
departed  dead  to  the  senses  of  the  living.  This  belongs  to  poetry,  only  be- 
cause it  is  congenial  to  our  nature.  Poetiy,  is,  in  this  respect,  but  the  hand- 
maid of  true  philosophy  and  morality;  it  deals  with  us  as  human  beings, 
naturally  reverencing  those  whose  visible  connection  with  this  state  of  exist- 
ence is  severed,  and  who  may  yet  exercise  we  know  not  what  sympathy  with 
ourselves;  and  when  it  carries  us  forward,  also,  and  shows  us  the  long- 
continued  result  of  all  the  good  we  do,  in  the  prosperity  of  those  who  follow 
us,  till  it  bears  us  from  ourselves,  and  absorbs  us  in  an  intense  interest  for 
what  shall  happen  to  the  generations  after  us,  it  speaks  only  in  the  language 
of  our  nature,  and  affects  us  v/ith  sentiments  which  belong  to  us  as  human 
beings. 

Standing  in  this  relation  to  our  ancestors  and  our  posterity,  we  are  assem- 
bled on  this  memorable  spot,  to  perform  the  duties  which  that  relation  and 
the  present  occasion  impose  upon  us.  We  have  come  to  this  Rock,  to  record 
here  our  homage  for  our  Pilgrim  Fathers ;  our  sympathy  in  their  sufferings ; 
our  gratitude  for  their  labors ;  our  admiration  of  their  virtues ;  our  veneration 
for  their  piety;  and  our  attachment  to  those  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  which  they  encountered  the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  the  storms  of 
heaven,  the  violence  of  savages,  disease,  exile  and  famine,  to  enjoy  and  to  es- 
tablish. And  we  would  leave  here,  also,  for  the  generations  which  are  rising 
up  rapidly  to  fill  our  places,  some  proof  that  we  have  endeavored  to  transmit 
the  great  inheritance  unimpaired ;  that  in  our  estimate  of  public  principles 
and  private  virtue,  in  our  veneration  of  religion  and  piety,  in  our  devotion  to 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  in  our  regard  for  whatever  advances  human  knowl- 
edge or  improves  human  happiness,  we  are  not  altogether  unworthy  of  our 
orio-in. 

There  is  a  local  feeling  connected  with  this  occasion,  too  strong  to  be  resisted ; 
a  sort  of  genius  of  the  place,  which  inspires  and  awes  us.  We  feel  that  we 
are  on  the  spot  where  the  first  scene  of  our  history  was  laid ;  where  the 
hearths  and  altars  of  New  England  were  first  placed;  w^here  Christianity,  and 
3ivilization,  and  letters  made  their  first  lodgement,  in  a  vast  extent  of  country, 
covered  with  a  wilderness,  and  peopled  by  roving  barbarians.  We  are  here, 
at  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  the  event  took  place.  The  imagination 
irresistibly  and  rapidly  draws  around  us  the  principal  featm-es  and  the  leading 
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characters  in  tlie  original  scene.  We  cast  our  eyes  abroad  on  tlie  ocean,  and 
we  see  wiiere  the  little  bark,  with  the  interesting  group  upon  its  deck,  made  its 
slow  progress  to  the  shore.  We  look  around  us,  and  behold  the  hills  and 
promontoiies  whei-e  the  anxious  eyes  of  our  fathers  first  saw  the  places  of 
habitation  and  of  rest  We  feel  the  cold  which  benumbed,  and  listen  to  the 
winds  which  pierced  them.  Beneath  us  is  the  Rock,  on  which  New  England 
received  the  feet  of  the  Pilgrims.  We  seem  even  to  behold  them,  as  they 
struggle  with  the  elements,  and  with  toilsome  eiforls,  gain  the  shore.  We 
listen  to  the  chiefs  in  council ;  we  see  the  unexampled  exhibition  of  female 
fortitude  and  resignation;  we  hear  the  whisperings  of  youthful  impatience; 
and  we  see,  what  a  painter  of  our  own  has  also  rej^resenj^ed  by  his  pencil, 
chilled  and  shiverino;  childhood — houseless,  but  for  a  mother's  arms — couch- 
less,  but  for  a  mother's  breast,  till  our  own  blood  almost  freezes.  The  mild 
dignity  of  Carver  and  of  Bradford;  the  decisive  and  soldier-like  air  and 
maimer  of  Sta.vdish;  the  devout  Brewster;  the  enterprising  Allerton ; 
the  general  firmness  and  thoughtfulness  of  the  whole  band;  their  conscious 
joy  for  dangers  escaped ;  their  deep  solicitude  about  dangers  to  come ;  their 
trust  in  Heaven ;  their  high  religious  faith,  full  of  confidence  and  anticipation ; 
all  of  these  seem  to  belong  to  this  place,  and  to  be  present  upon  this  occasion, 
to  fill  us  with  reverence  and  admiration. 

The  settlement  of  New  England  by  the  colony  which  landed  here  on  the 
twenty-second  of  December,  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty,  although  not  the 
first  European  establishment  in  what  now  constitutes  the  United  States,  was 
yet  so  peculiar  in  its  causes  and  character,  and  has  been  followed  and  must 
still  be  followed  by  such  consequences,  as  to  give  it  a  high  claim  to  lasting 
commemoration.  On  these  causes  and  consequences,  more  than  on  its  im- 
mediate attendant  circumstances,  its  importance,  as  an  historical  event,  depends. 
Great  actions  and  striking  occurrences,  having  excited  a  temporary  admiration, 
often  pass  away  and  are  forgotten,  because  they  leave  no  lasting  results,  aft'ect- 
ing  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  communities.  Such  is  frequently  the 
fortune  of  the  most  brilliant  military  achievements.  Of  the  ten  thousand 
battles  which  have  been  fought,  of  all  the  fields  fertilized  with  carnage,  of  the 
banners  which  have  been  bathed  in  blood,  of  the  warriors  who  have  hoped 
that  they  had  risen  from  the  field  of  conquest  to  a  glory  as  bright  and  as 
durable  as  the  stars,  how  few  that  continue  long  to  interest  mankind  !  The 
victory  of  yesterday  is  reversed  by  the  defeat  of  to-day ;  the  star  of  military 
glory,  rising  like  a  meteor,  like  a  meteor  has  fallen;  disgrace  and  disaster 
hang  on  the  heels  of  conquest  and  renown ;  victor  and  vanquished  presently 
pass  away  to  oblivion,  and  the  world  goes  on  in  its  course,  with  the  loss  only 
of  so  many  lives  and  so  much  treasure. 

But  if  this  be  frequently,  or  generally,  the  fortune  of  military  achievements, 
it  is  not  always  so.  There  are  enterprises,  military  as  well  as  civil,  which 
sometimes  check  the  current  of  events,  give  a  new  turn  to  human  affairs,  and 
transmit  their  consequences  through  ages.  We  see  their  importance  in  their 
results,  and  call  them  great,  because  great  things  follow.  There  have  been 
battles  which  have  fixed  the  fate  of  nations.  These  come  down  to  us  in  his- 
tory with  a  solid  and  permanent  interest,  not  created  by  a  display  of  glittering 
armor,  the  rush  of  adverse  battalions,  the  sinking  and  rising  of  pennons,  the 
flight,  the  pursuit,  and  the  victory ;  but  by  their  effect  in  advancing  or  retard- 
ing human  knowledge,  in  overthrowing  or  establishing  despotism,  in  extend- 
ing or  destroying  human  happiness.  When  the  traveller  pauses  on  the  plain 
of  Marathon,  what  are  the  emotions  which  strongly  agitate  his  breast  ?   What 
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is  that  glorious  recollection,  wliicli  thrills  through  his  frame,  and  suffuses  his 
eyes  ?  Not,  I  imagine,  that  Grecian  skill  and  Grecian  valor  were  here  most 
si<rnally  displayed ;  but  that  Greece  herself  was  saved.  It  is  because  to  this 
spot,  and  to  the  event  which  has  rendered  it  immortal,  he  refers  all  the  suc- 
ceedino-  glories  of  the  republic.  It  is  because,  if  that  day  had  gone  other- 
wise, Greece  had  perished.  It  is  because  he  perceives  that  her  philosophers 
and  orators,  her  poets  and  painters,  her  sculptors  and  architects,  her  govern- 
ments and  free  institutions,  point  backward  to  Marathon,  and  that  their  future 
existence  seems  to  have  been  suspended  on  the  contingency,  whether  tlie  Per- 
sian or  the  Grecian  banner  should  wave  victorious  in  the  beams  of  that  day's 
setting  sun.  And,  as  his  imagination  kindles  at  the  retrospect,  he  is  trans- 
ported back  to  the  interesting  moment;  he  counts  the  fearful  odds  of  the 
contending  hosts ;  his  interest  for  the  result  overwhelms  him ;  he  trembles,  as 
if  it  were  still  uncertain,  and  seems  to  doubt  whether  he  may  consider 
Socrates  and  Plato,  Demosthenes,  Sophocles,  and  Phidias,  as  secure,  yet,  to 
himself  and  to  the  world. 

"  If  we  conquer,"  said  the  Athenian  commander  on  the  approach  of  that 
decisive  day,  "if  we  conquer,  we  shall  make  Athens  the  greatest  city  of 
Greece."  A  prophecy,  how  well  fulfilled !  "  If  God  prosper  us,"  might 
have  been  the  more  appropriate  language  of  our  fathers,  when  they  landed 
upon  this  Rock,  "  if  God  prosper  us,  we  shall  here  begin  a  work  which  shall 
last  for  ages ;  we  shall  plant  here  a  new  society,  in  the  principles  of  the  fullest 
liberty  and  the  purest  religion ;  we  shall  subdue  this  wilderness  which  is  be- 
fore us;  we  shall  fill  this  region  of  the  great  continent,  which  stretches  almost 
from  pole  to  pole,  with  civilization  and  Christianity;  the  temples  of  the  true 
God  shall  rise,  where  now  ascends  the  smoke  of  idolatrous  sacrifice ;  fields  and 
gardens,  the  flowers  of  summer,  and  the  waiving  and  golden  harvest  of 
autumn,  shall  spread  over  a  thousand  hills,  and  stretch  along  a  thousand  val- 
leys, never  yet,  since  the  creation,  reclaimed  to  the  use  of  civilized  man.  We 
shall  whiten  this  coast  with  the  canvas  of  a  prosperous  commerce ;  Ave  shall 
stud  the  long  and  winding  shore  with  a  hundred  cities.  That  which  we  sow 
in  weakness  shall  be  raised  in  strength.  From  our  sincere,  but  houseless 
worship,  there  shall  spring  splendid  temples  to  record  God's  goodness ;  from 
the  simplicity  of  our  social  union,  there  shall  arise  wise  and  politic  constitu- 
tions of  government,  full  of  the  liberty  which  we  oureelves  bring  and  breathe ; 
from  our  zeal  for  learning,  institutions  shall  spring  which  shall  scatter  the 
light  of  knowledge  throughout  the  land,  and,  in  time,  paying  back  where 
they  have  borrowed,  shall  contribute  their  part  to  the  great  aggregate  of  hu- 
man knowledge;  and  our  descendants,  through  all  generations,  shall  look 
back  to  this  spot,  and  to  this  hour,  with  unabated  affection  and  regard." 

A  brief  remembrance  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  settlement  of  this 
place;  some  account  of  the  peculiarities  and  charcteristic  qualities  of  that  set- 
tlement, as  distinguished  from  other  instances  of  colonization ;  a  short  notice 
of  the  progress  of  New  England  in  the  great  interests  of  society,  dunng  the 
century  which  is  now  elapsed ;  with  a  few  observations  on  the  principles  upon 
which  society  and  government  are  established  in  this  country ;  comprise  all 
that  can  be  attempted,  and  much  more  than  can  be  satisfactorily  performed, 
on  the  present  occasion. 

Of  the  motives  which  influenced  the  first  settlers  to  a  voluntary  exile,  in- 
duced them  to  relinquish  their  native  country,  and  to  seek  an  asylum  in  this 
then  unexplored  wilderness,  the  first  and  principal,  no  doubt,  were  connected 
with  religion.     They  sought  to  enjoy  a  higher  degree  of  religious  freedom, 
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and  what  tliey  esteemed  a  purer  form  of  religious  worship,  than  was  allowed 
to  their  choice,  or  presented  to  their  imitation,  in  the  Old  World.  The  love 
of  religious  Hberty  is  a  stronger  sentiment,  when  fu^ly  excited,  than  an  attach- 
ment to  civil  or  political  freedom.  That  freedom  which  the  conscience  de- 
mands, and  which  men  feel  bound  by  their  hope  of  salvation  to  contend  for, 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  attained.  Conscience,  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  the 
worship  of  the  Deity,  prepares  the  mind  to  act  and  to  sutler  beyond  almost  all 
other  causes.  It  sometimes  gives  an  impulse  so  irresistible,  that  no  fetters  of 
power  or  of  opinion  can  withstand  it.  History  instructs  us  that  this  love  of 
religious  liberty,  a  compound  sentiment  in  the  breast  of  man,  made  up  of  the 
clearest  sense  of  right  and  the  highest  conviction  of  duty,  is  able  to  look  the 
sternest  despotism  in  the  face,  and,  with  means  apparently  most  inadequate,  to 
shake  principalites  and  powers.  There  is  a  boldness,  a  spirit  of  daring,  in 
religious  reformers,  not  to  be  measured  by  the  general  rules  which  control 
men's  purposes  and  actions.  If  the  hand  of  power  be  laid  upon  it,  this  only 
seems  to  augment  its  force  and  its  elasticity,  and  to  cause  its  action  to  be 
more  formidable  and  violent.  Human  invention  has  devised  nothino-  human 
power  has  compassed  nothing,  that  can  forcibly  restram  it,  when  it  breaks 
forth.  Nothing  can  stop  it,  but  to  give  way  to  it ;  nothing  can  check  it,  but 
to  give  way  to  indulgence.  It  loses  its  power  only  when  it  has  gained  its  ob- 
ject. The  principle  of  toleration,  to  which  the  world  has  come  so  slowly,  is 
at  once  the  most  just  and  the  most  wise  of  all  principles.  Even  when  reli- 
gous  feeling  takes  a  character  of  extravagance  and  enthusiasm,  and  seems  to 
threaten  the  order  of  society  and  shake  the  columns  of  the  social  edifice,  its 
principal  danger  is  in  its  restraint.  If  it  be  allowed  indulgence  and  expan- 
sion, like  the  elemental  fires,  it  only  agitates,  and  perhaps  purifies  the  atmos- 
phere ;  whilst  its  efforts  to  throw  off  restraint  would  burst  the  world  asunder. 
It  is  certain  that,  although  many  of  them  were  republicans  in  principle,  we 
have  no  evidence  that  our  New  England  ancestors  would  have  emigrated,  as 
they  did,  from  their  own  native  country,  would  have  become  wanderers  in 
Europe,  and  finally  would  have  undertaken  the  establishment  of  a  colony 
here,  merely  from  their  dislike  of  the  political  systems  of  Europe.  They 
fled  not  so  much  from  the  civil  government,  as  from  the  hierarchy,  and  the 
laws  which  enforced  conformity  to  the  church  establishment.  Mr.  Robinson 
had  left  England  as  early  as  1608,  on  account  of  the  persecutions  for  non- 
conformity, and  had  retired  to  Holland.  He  left  England,  from  no  disap- 
pointed ambition  in  affairs  of  state,  from  no  regrets  at  the  want  of  preferment 
in  the  church,  nor  from  any  motive  of  distinction  or  of  gain.  Uniformity  in 
matters  of  religion  was  pressed  with  such  extreme  rigor,  that  a  voluntary  exile 
seemed  the  most  eligible  mode  of  escaping  from  the  penalties  of  noncompli- 
ance. The  accession  of  Elizabeth  had,  it  is  true,  quenched  the  fires  of  Smith- 
field,  and  put  an  end  to  the  easy  acquisition  of  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
Her  long  reign  had  established  the  Reformation,  but  toleration  was  a  virtue 
beyond  her  conception,  and  beyond  the  age.  She  left  no  example  of  it  to 
her  successor ;  and  he  was  not  of  a  character  which  rendered  it  probable  that 
a  sentiment  either  so  wise  or  so  liberal  would  originate  with  him.  At  the 
present  period,  it  seems  incredible  that  the  learned,  accomplished,  unassuming, 
and  inoffensive  Robinson,  should  neither  be  tolerated  in  his  peaceable  mode  of 
worship  in  his  own  country,  nor  suffered  quietly  to  depart  from  it.  Yet  such 
was  the  fact.  He  left  his  country  by  stealth,  that  he  might  elsewhere  enjoy 
those  rights  which  ought  to  belong  to  men  in  all  countries.  The  departure 
of  the  Pilgrims  for  Holland  is  deeply  interesting,  from  its  circumstances,  and 
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also  as  it  marks  the  character  of  the  times,  independently  of  its  connection 
with  names  now  incorporated  with  the  history  of  empire.  The  embarkation 
was  intended  to  be  made  in.  such  a  manner,  that  it  might  escape  the  notice 
of  the  officers  of  government.  Great  pains  had  been  taken  to  secure  boats, 
wliich  should  come  undiscovered  to  the  shore,  and  receive  the  fugitives ;  and 
frequent  disappointments  had  been  experienced  in  this  respect. 

At  length  the  appointed  time  came,  bringing  with  it  unusual  severity  of 
cold  and  rain.  An  unfrequented  and  barren  heath,  on  the  shores  of  Lin- 
colnshire, was  the  selected  spot,  where  the  feet  of  the  Pilgrims  weie  to  tread, 
for  the  last  time,  the  land  of  their  fathers.  The  vessel  which  was  to  receive 
them  did  not  come  until  the  next  day,  and  in  the  meantime  the  little  band 
was  collected,  and  men  and  women  and  children  and  baggage  were  crowded 
together,  in  melancholy  and  distressed  confusion.  The  sea  was  rough,  and 
the  women  and  children  were  already  sick,  from  their  passage  down  the  river 
to  the  place  of  embarkation  on  the  sea.  At  length  the  wished-for  boat  silent- 
ly and  fearfully  a23proaches  the  shore,  and  men  and  women  and  children, 
shaking  with  fear  and  with  cold,  as  many  as  the  small  vessel  could  bear,  ven- 
ture oft"  on  a  dangerous  sea.  Immediately  the  advance  of  horses  is  heard  from 
behind,  armed  men  appear,  and  those  not  yet  embarked  are  seized,  and  taken 
into  custody.  In  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  the  first  parties  had  been  sent  on 
board  without  any  attempt  to  keep  members  of  the  same  family  together,  and 
on  account  of  the  appearance  of  the  horsemen,  the  boat  never  returned  for 
the  residue.  Those  who  had  got  away,  and  those  who  had  not.  were  in  equal 
distress.  A  storm,  of  great  violence  and  long  duration,  arose  at  sea,  which 
not  only  protracted  the  voyage,  rendered  distressing  by  the  want  of  all  those 
accommodations  which  the  interruption  of  the  embarkation  had  occasioned, 
but  also  forced  the  vessel  out  of  her  course,  and  menaced  immediate  ship- 
wreck ;  while  those  on  shore,  when  they  w  ere  dismissed  from  the  custody  of 
the  officers  of  justice,  having  no  longer  homes  or  houses  to  retire  to,  and  their 
friends  and  protectors  being  already  gone,  became  objects  of  necessary  charity, 
as  well  as  of  deep  commiseration. 

As  this  scene  passes  before  us,  we  can  hardly  forbear  asking,  whether  this 
be  a  band  of  malefactors  and  felons,  flying  from  justice.  What  are  their 
crimes,  that  they  hide  themselves  in  darkness  ?  To  what  punishment  are  they 
exposed,  that^  to  avoid  it,  men,  and  women,  and  children,  thus  encounter  the 
surf  of  the  North  Sea,  and  the  terrors  of  a  night  storm  ?  What  induces 
this  armed  pursuit,  and  this  arrest  of  fugitives,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  ? 
Truth  does  not  allow  us  to  answer  these  inquiries  in  a  manner  that  does  credit 
to  the  wisdom  or  the  justice  of  the  times.  This  was  not  the  flight  of  guilt, 
but  of  vii'tue.  It  was  an  humble  and  peaceable  religion,  flying  fi'om  causeless 
oppression.  It  was  conscience,  attempting  to  escape  from  the  arbitrary  rule 
of  the  Stuarts.  It  was  Robinson  and  Brewster,  leading  off  their  little  band 
from  their  native  soil,  at  first  to  find  shelter  on  the  shore  of  the  neighboring- 
continent,  but  ultimately  to  come  hither ;  and  having  surmounted  all  difficul- 
ties and  braved  a  thousand  dangers,  to  find  here  a  place  of  refuge  and  of  i-est. 
Thanks  be  to  God,  that  this  spot  was  honored  as  the  asylum  of  religious  liber- 
ty !  May  its  standard,  reared  hei'e,  remain  for  ever !  May  it  rise  up  as  high 
as  heaven,  till  its  banner  shall  fan  the  air  of  both  continents,  and  wave  as  a 
glorious  ensign  of  peace  and  security  to  the  nations ! 

The  peculiar  character,  condition,  and  circumstances  of  the  colonies  which 
introduced  civilization  and  an  English  race  into  New  England,  afford  a  most 
interesting  and  extensive  topic  of  discussion.     On  these,  much  of  om-  subse- 
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quent  character  and  fortune  h^s  depended.  Their  influence  has  essentially 
affected  our  whole  history,  through  the  two  centuries  which  have  elapsed ; 
and  as  they  have  become  intimately  connected  with  government,  laws,  and 
property,  as  well  as  our  opmions  on  the  subjects  of  religion  and  civil  liberty, 
that  influence  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  felt  through  the  centuries  which  shall 
succeed.  Emigration  from  one  I'egion  to  another,  and  the  emission  of  colonies 
to  people  countries  more  or  less  distant  from  the  residence  of  the  parent  stock, 
are  common  incidents  in  the  liistory  of  mankind ;  but  it  has  not  often,  per- 
haps never  happened,  that  the  establishment  of  colonies  should  be  attempted 
under  circumstances,  however  beset  with  present  difficulties  and  dangers,  yet 
so  favorable  to  ultimate  success,  and  so  conducive  to  magnificent  results,  as 
those  which  attended  the  first  settlements  on  this  part  of  the  American  conti- 
nent. In  other  instances,  emigration  has  proceeded  from  a  less  exalted  pur- 
pose, in  periods  of  less  general  intelligence,  or  more  without  plan  and  by  acci- 
dent ;  or  under  circumstances,  physical  and  moral,  less  favorable  to  the  expec- 
tation of  laying  a  foundation  for  great  public  prosperity  and  future  empire. 

A  great  resemblance  exists,  obviously,  between  all  the  English  colonies  es- 
tablished within  the  present  hmits  of  the  United  States ;  but  the  occasion  at- 
tracts our  attention  more  immediately  to  those  which  took  possession  of  New 
England,  and  the  peculiarities  of  these  furnish  a  strong  contrast  with  most 
other  instances  of  colonization. 

Among  the  ancient  nations,  the  Greeks,  no  doubt,  sent  forth  from  their 
territories  the  greatest  number  of  colonies.  So  numerous,  indeed,  were  they, 
and  so  great  the  extent  of  space  over  which  they  were  spread,  that  the  parent 
country  fondly  and  naturally  persuaded  herself  that  by  means  of  them  she 
had  laid  a  sure  foundation  for  the  universal  civilization  of  the  world.  These 
establishments,  from  obvious  causes,  were  most  numerous  in  places  most  con- 
tiguous ;  yet  they  were  found  on  the  coasts  of  France,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine  Sea,  in  Africa,  and  even,  as  is  alleged,  on  the  borders  of  India.  These 
emigrations  appear  to  have  been  sometimes  voluntary  and  sometimes  compul- 
sory ;  arising  from  the  spontaneous  enterprise  of  individuals,  or  the  order  and 
regulation  of  government.  It  was  a  common  opinion  with  ancient  writers, 
that  they  v»^ere  undertaken  in  religious  obedience  to  the  commands  of  oracles, 
and  it  is  probable  that  impressions  of  this  sort  might  have  had  more  or  less 
influence ;  but  it  is  probable,  also,  that  on  these  occasions  the  oracles  did  not 
speak  a  language  dissonant  from  the  views  and  purposes  of  the  state. 

Political  science  among  the  Greeks  seems  never  to  have  extended  to  the 
comprehension  of  a  system  which  should  be  adequate  to  the  government  of  a 
great  nation  upon  principles  of  liberty.  They  were  accustomed  only  to  the 
contemplation  of  small  republics,  and  were  led  to  consider  an  augmented 
population  as  incompatible  with  free  institutions.  The  desire  of  a  remedy  for 
this  supposed  evil,  and  the  wish  to  establish  marts  for  trade,  led  the  govern- 
ments often  to  undertake  the  establishment  of  colonies  as  an  affair  of  state 
expediency.  Colonization  and  commerce,  indeed,  would  naturally  become 
objects  of  interest  to  an  ingenious  and  enterprising  people,  inhabiting  a  terri- 
tory closely  circumscribed  in  its  limits,  and  in  no  small  part  mountainous  and 
sterile ;  while  the  islands  of  the  adjacent  seas,  and  the  promontories  and  coasts 
of  the  neighboring  continents,  by  their  mere  proximity,  strongly  solicited  the 
excited  spirit  of  emigration.  Such  was  this  proximity,  in  many  instances, 
that  the  n.ew  settlements  appeared  rather  to  be  the  mere  extension  of  popula- 
tion over  contiguous  territory,  than  the  establishment  of  distant  colonies.  In 
proportion   as  they  were  near  to  the  parent  state,  they  would  be  under  its 
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authority,  and  partalve  of  its  fortunes.  The  colony  at  Marseilles  might  per- 
ceive liglitly,  or  not  at  all,  the  sway  of  Phocis;  while  the  islands  in  the  ^gean 
Sea  could  hardly  attain  to  independence  of  their  Athenian  origin.  Many  of 
these  establishments  took  place  at  an  early  age ;  and  if  there  were  defects  in 
the  o-overnments  of  the  parent  states,  the  colonists  did  not  possess  philosophy 
or  experience  sufficient  to  correct  such  evils  in  their  own  institutions,  even  if 
they  had  not  been,  by  other  causes,  deprived  of  the  powder.  An  immediate 
necessity,  connected  with  the  support  of  life,  was  the  main  and  direct  induce- 
ment to  these  undertakings,  and  there  could  hardly  exist  more  than  the  hope 
of  a  successful  imitation  of  institutions  with  which  they  w^ere  already  ac- 
quainted, and  of  holding  an  equality  with  their  neighbors  in  the  course  of  im- 
provement. The  laws  and  customs,  both  political  and  municipal,  as  well  as 
the  religious  worship  of  the  parent  city,  were  transferred  to  the  colony ;  and 
the  parent  city  herself,  with  all  such  of  her  colonies  as  w^ere  not  too  far  remote 
for  frequent  intercourse  and  common  sentiments,  would  appear  like  a  family 
of  cities,  more  or  less  dependent,  and  more  or  less  connected.  We  know  how 
imperfect  this  system  w^as,  as  a  system  of  general  politics,  and  what  scope  it 
gave  to  those  mutual  dissensions  and  conflicts  which  proved  so  fatal  to  Greece. 

But  it  is  more  pertinent  to  our  present  purpose  to  observe,  that  nothing  ex- 
isted in  the  character  of  Grecian  emigrations,  or  in  the  spirit  and  intelligence 
of  the  emigrants,  likely  to  give  a  new  and  important  direction  to  human  af- 
fairs, or  a  new  impulse  to  the  human  mind.  Their  motives  w^ere  not  high 
enough,  their  view^s  were  not  sufficiently  large  and  prospective.  They  went 
not  forth,  like  our  ancestors,  to  erect  systems  of  more  perfect  civil  liberty,  or 
to  enjoy  a  higher  degree  of  religious  freedom.  Above  all,  there  w^as  nothing 
in  the  religion  and  learning  of  the  age,  that  could  either  inspire  high  pur- 
poses, or  give  the  ability  to  execute  them.  "Whatever  restraints  on  civil  liber- 
ty, or  whatever  abuses  in  religious  worship,  existed  at  the  time  of  our  fathers' 
emigration,  5^et  even  then  all  was  light  in  the  moral  and  mental  world,  in 
comparison  with  its  condition  in  most  periods  of  the  ancient  states.  The 
settlement  of  a  new  continent,  in  an  ajre  of  progressive  knowledge  and  im- 
provement, could  not  but  do  more  than  merely  enlarge  the  natural  boundaries 
of  the  habitable  w^orld.  It  could  not  but  do  much  more  even  than  extend 
commerce  and  increase  w-ealth  amonrr  the  human  race.  We  see  how  this 
event  has  acted,  how  it  must  have  acted,  and  wonder  only  why  it  did  not  act 
sooner,  in  the  production  of  moral  effects,  on  the  state  of  human  knowledge, 
the  general  tone  of  human  sentiments,  and  the  prospects  of  human  happiness. 
It  gave  to  civilized  man  not  only  a  new  continent  to  be  inhabited  and  culti- 
vated, and  new  seas  to  be  explored ;  but  it  it  gave  him  also  a  new  range  for 
his  thoughts,  new  objects  for  curiosity,  and  new  excitements  to  knowledge 
and  improvement. 

Roman  colonization  resembled,  far  less  than  that  of  the  Greeks,  the  origin- 
al settlements  of  this  country.  Power  and  dominion  were  the  objects  of 
Rome,  even  in  her  colonial  establishments.  Her  whole  exterior  aspect  was  for 
centuries  hostile  and  terrific.  She  grasped  at  dominion,  from  India  to  Britain, 
and  her  measures  of  colonization  partook  of  the  character  of  her  general 
system.  Her  policy  was  military,  because  her  objects  were  power,  ascendency 
and  subjugation.  Detachments  of  emigrants  from  Rome  incorporated  them- 
selves with,  and  governed,  the  original  inhabitants  of  conquered  countries. 
She  sent  citizens  where  she  had  first  sent  soldiers ;  her  law  followed  her  sword. 
Her  colonies  were  a  sort  of  military  establishment ;  so  many  advanced  posts 
in  the  career  of  her  dominion.     A  governor  from  Rome  ruled  the  new  colony 
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with  absolute  sway,  and  often  with  unbounded  rapacity.  In  CiciJy,  in  Gaul, 
in  Spain,  and  in  Asia,  the  power  of  Rome  prevailed,  not  nominally  only,  but 
really  and  eftectually.  Those  who  immediately  exercised  it  were  Roman ; 
the  tone  and  tendency  of  its  administration,  Roman.  Rome  herself  con- 
tinued to  be  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  great  system  wliich  she  had  estab- 
lished. Extortion  and  rapacity,  finding  a  wide  and  often  rich  field  of  action 
in  the  provinces,  looked  nevertheless  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  as  the  scene  in 
which  their  ill-gotten  treasures  should  be  displayed ;  or,  if  a  spirit  of  more 
honest  acquisition  prevailed,  the  object,  nevertheless,  was  ultimate  enjoyment 
in  Rome  itself.  If  our  own  history  and  our  own  times  did  not  sufficiently  ex- 
pose the  inherent  and  incurable  evils  of  provincial  government,  we  might  see 
them  portrayed,  to  our  amazement,  in  the  desolated  and  ruined  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire.  We  might  hear  them,  in  a  voice  that  terrifies  us,  in 
those  strains  of  complaint  and  accusation,  which  the  advocates  of  the  provin- 
ces poured  forth  in  the  Roman  Forum : — "  Quas  res  luxuries  in  fiagitiis, 
crudelitas  in  suppliciis,  avaritia  in  rapinis,  superbia  in  contumeliis,  efficere 
potuisset,  eas  omnes  sese  pei'tulisse." 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  Roman  provinces  partook  of  the  fortunes,  as 
well  as  of  the  sentiments  and  general  character,  of  the  seat  of  empire.  They 
lived  together  with  her,  they  flourished  with  her,  and  fell  with  her.  The 
bi-anches  were  lopped  away  even  before  the  vast  and  venerable  trunk  itself 
fell  prostrate  to  the  earth.  Nothing  had  proceeded  from  her  which  could  sup- 
poi-t  itself,  and  bear  up  the  name  of  its  origin,  when  her  own  sustaining  arm 
should  be  enfeebled  or  withdrawn.  It  w^as  not  given  to  Rome  to  see,  either 
at  her  zenith  or  in  her  decline,  a  child  of  her  own,  distant,  indeed,  and  inde- 
pendent of  her  control,  yet  speaking  her  language  and  inheriting  her  blood, 
springing  forward  to  a  competition  with  her  own  powder,  and  a  comparison 
with  her  own  great  renown.  She  saw  not  a  vast  region  of  the  earth  peopled 
from  her  stock,  full  of  states  and  political  communities,  improving  upon  the 
models  of  her  institutions,  and  breathing  in  fuller  measure  the  spirit  which 
she  had  breathed  in  the  best  periods  of  her  existence ;  enjoying  and  extend- 
ing her  arts  and  her  literature;  rising  rapidly  from  political  childhood  to 
manly  strength  and  independence ;  her  offspring,  yet  now  her  equal ;  uncon- 
nected with  the  causes  which  might  affect  the  duration  of  her  own  power  and 
greatness ;  of  common  origin,  but  not  linked  to  a  common  fate ;  giving  ample 
pledge,  that  her  name  should  not  be  forgotten;  that  her  language  should 
not  cease  to  be  used  among  men ;  that  whatsoever  she  had  done  for  human 
knowledge  and  human  happiness  should  be  treasured  up  and  preserved ;  that 
the  record  of  her  existence  and  her  achievements  should  not  be  obscured,  al- 
though, in  the  inscrutable  purposes  of  Providence,  it  might  be  her  destiny  to 
fall  from  opuknce  and  splendor ;  although  the  time  might  come  when  dark- 
ness should  settle  on  all  her  hills;  when  foreign  or  domestic  violence  should 
overturn  her  altars  and  her  temples ;  when  ignorance  and  despotism  should 
fill  the  places  where  Laws,  and  Arts,  and  Liberty  had  flourished ;  when  the 
feet  of  barbarism  should  trample  on  the  tombs  of  her  consuls,  and  the  walls 
of  her  senate-house  and  forum  echo  only  to  the  voice  of  savage  triumph. 
She  saw  not  this  glorious  vision,  to  inspire  and  fortify  her  against  the  possible 
decay  or  downfall  of  her  power.  Happy  are  they  who  in  our  day  may  be- 
hold it,  if  they  shall  contemplate  it  with  the  sentiments  which  it  ought  to 
inspire ! 

The  New  England  colonies  differ  quite  as  widely  from  the  Asiatic  establish- 
ments of  the  modern  European  nations,  as  from  the  models  of  the  ancient 
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st^.tes.  The  sole  objects  of  those  establishments  was  originally  trade;  al- 
though Ave  have  seen,  in  one  of  them,  the  anomaly  of  a  mere  trading  com- 
pany attaining  a  political  character,  disbursing  revenues,  and  maintaining 
armies  and  fortresses,  until  it  has  extended  its  control  over  seventy  millions 
of  [jcople.  DiHisring  from  these,  and  stiJl  more  from  the  New  England  and 
North  American  colonies,  are  the  European  settlements  in  the  West  India 
Lshmds.  It  is  not  strange  that,  when  men's  minds  were  turned  to  the  settle- 
ment of  America,  dilierent  objects  should  be  proposed  by  those  who  emi- 
grated to  the  difterent  regions  of  so  vast  a  country.  Climate,  soil  and  condi- 
tion were  not  all  equally  favorable  to  all  pursuits.  In  the  West  Indies,  the 
purpose  of  those  who  went  tliither  was  to  engage  in  that  species  of  agricul- 
ture, suited  to  the  soil  and  climate,  which  seems  to  bear  more  resemblance  to 
commerce,  than  to  the  hard  and  plain  tillage  of  New  England.  The  great 
sUiples  of  these  countries,  being  partly  an  agiicultural  and  partly  a  manufac- 
tured product,  and  not  being  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  become  the  object  of 
calculation,  with  respect  to  a  profitable  investment  of  capital,  like  any  other 
enteiprise  of  trade  or  manufacture.  The  more  especially,  as,  requiring,  by 
necessity  or  habit,  slave  labor  for  their  production,  the  capital  necessary  to  car- 
ry on  the  work  of  this  production  is  \erj  considerable.  The  "West  Indies  are 
resorted  to,  therefore,  rather  for  the  investment  of  capital,  than  for  the  purpose 
of  sustaining  life  by  personal  labor.  Such  as  possess  a  consderable  amount 
of  capital,  or  such  as  choose  to  adventure  in  commercial  speculations  without 
capital,  can  alone  be  fitted  to  be  emigrants  to  the  islands.  The  agriculture  of 
these  regions,  as  before  observed,  is  a  sort  of  commerce ;  and  it  is  a  species  of 
employment  in  which  labor  seems  to  form  an  inconsiderable  ingredient  in  the 
productive  causes,  since  the  portion  of  white  labor  is  exceedingly  small,  and 
slave  labor  is  rather  m.oi-e  like  profit  on  stock  or  capital,  than  hbor  properly 
so  called.  The  individual  who  undertakes  an  establishm.ent  of  this  kind, 
takes  into  the  account  the  cost  of  the  necessary  number  of  slaves,  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  calculates  the  cost  of  the  land.  The  uncertainty,  too,  of  this 
s|)ecies  of  employment,  aftbrds  another  ground  of  resemblance  to  commerce. 
Although  gainful  on  the  whole,  and  in  a  series  of  years,  it  is  often  very  dis- 
astrous for  a  single  }'ear,  and,  as  the  capital  is  not  readily  invested  in  other 
pureuits,  bad  crops  or  bad  markets  not  only  affect  the  profits,  but  the  capital 
itself.  Hence  the  sudden  depressions  which  take  place  in  the  value  of  such 
estates. 

But  the  great  and  leading  observation,  relative  to  these  establishments,  re- 
mains to  be  made.  It  is,  that  the  owners  ef  the  soil  and  of  the  capital  sel- 
dom consider  them.selves  at  hcfine  in  the  colony.  A  very  great  portion  of  the 
soil  itself  is  usually  owned  in  the  mother  country ;  a  still  greater  is  mortgaged 
for  capital  obtained  there;  and,  in  general,  those  who  are  to  derive  an  inter- 
est from  the  products  look  to  the  parent  country  as  the  place  for  enjoyment 
of  their  wealth.  The  population  is  therefore  constantly  fluctuating.  Nobody 
comes  but  to  return.  A  constant  succession  of  owners,  agents  and  factors 
takes  place.  Whatsoever  the  soil,  forced  by  the  unmitigated  toil  of  slavery, 
can  y-ield,  is  sent  home  to  defray  rents,  and  interest,  and  agencies,  or  to  give 
the  means  of  li\ing  in  a  better  society.  In  such  a  state,  it  is  evident  that  no 
spirit  of  permanent  improvement  is  likely  to  spring  up.  Profits  will  not  be 
invested  with  a  distant  \iew  of  benefiting  posterity.  Koads  and  canals  will 
hai'dly  be  built ;  schools  will  not  be  founded ;  colleges  will  not  be  endowed. 
Thei"e  will  be  few  fixtures  in  society ;  no  principles  of  utility  or  of  elegance, 
planted  now,  with  the  hope  of  being  developed  and  expanded  hereafter. 
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Profit,  immediate  profit,  must  be  tlie  principal  active  spring  in  tlie  social  sys- 
tem. There  may  be  many  particular  exceptions  to  these  general  remarks,  but 
the  outline  of  the  whole  is  such  as  is  here  drawn. 

Another  most  impoilant  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  things  is,  that  no 
idea  of  independence  of  the  parent  country  is  likely  to  arise ;  unless,  indeed,  it 
should  spring  up  in  a  form  that  wouid  threaten  universal  desolation.  The 
inhabitants  have  no  strong  attachment  to  the  place  which  they  inhabit.  The 
hope  of  a  great  portion  of  them  is  to  leave  it ;  and  their  great  desire,  to  leave 
it  soon.  However  useful  they  may  be  to  the  parent  state,  how  much  soever 
they  may  add  to  the  conveniencies  and  luxuries  of  life,  these  colonies  are  not 
favoi-ed  spots  for  the  expansion  of  the  human  mind,  for  the  progress  of  per- 
manent improvement,  or  for  sowing  the  seeds  of  future  independent  empire. 

Different,  indeed,  most  widely  different,  from  all  these  instances  of  emigra- 
tion and  plantation,  were  the  condition,  the  purposes,  and  the  prospects  of  our 
fathers,  when  they  established  their  infant  colony  upon  this  spot.  They  came 
hither  from  a  land  to  which  they  were  never  to  return.  Hither  they  had 
brouo-ht,  and  here  they  were  to  fix  their  hopes,  their  attachments,  and  their 
objects  in  life.  Some  natural  tears  they  shed,  as  they  left  the  pleasant  abodes 
of  their  fathers,  and  some  emotions  they  suppressed,  when  the  wh^te  clifis  of 
their  native  country,  now  seen  for  the  last  time,  grew  dim  to  their  sight.  They 
were  acting,  however,  on  a  resolution  not  to  be  daunted.  With  whatever 
stifled  regi'ets,  with  whatever  occasional  hesitation,  with  whatever  appalling 
apprehensions,  which  might  sometimes  arise  with  force  to  shake  the  firmest 
purpose,  they  had  yet  committed  themselves  to  Heaven  and  the  elements ;  and 
a  thousand  leagues  of  water  soon  interposed  to  separate  them  for  ever  from 
tlie  region  v/hich  gave  them  birth.  A  new  existence  awaited  tliera  here ;  and 
when  they  saw  these  shores,  rough,  cold,  barbarous,  and  barren,  as  then  they 
were,  they  beheld  their  country.  That  mixed  and  strong  feeling,  which  we  call 
love  of  country,  and  which  is,  in  general,  never  extinguished  in  the  heart  of 
man,  grasped  and  embraced  its  proper  object  here.  Whatever  constitutes  coun- 
try, except  the  earth  and  the  sun,  all  the  moral  causes  of  affection  and  attach- 
ment which  operate  upon  the  heart,  they  had  brought  with  them  to  their  new 
abode.  Here  were  now  their  families  and  friends,  their  homes,  and  their 
property.  Before  they  reached  the  shore,  they  had  established  the  elements 
of  a  social  system,  and  at  a  much  earlier  period  had  settled  their  forms  of 
religious  worship.  At  the  moment  of  their  landing,  therefore,  they  possessed 
institutions  of  government,  and  institutions  of  reUgion;  and  friends  and 
families,  and  social  and  religious  institutions,  framed  by  consent,  founded  on 
choice  and  preference,  how  nearly  do  these  fill  up  our  whole  idea  of  country ! 
The  morning  that  beamed  on  the  first  night  of  their  repose  saw  the  Pilgrims 
already  at  home  in  their  countiy.  There  were  political  institutions,  and  civil 
libert}?",  and  religious  w^orship.  Poetry  has  fancied  nothing,  in  the  wanderings 
of  heroes,  so  distinct  and  characteristic.  Here  was  man,  indeed,  unprotected, 
and  unprovided  for,  on  the  shore  of  a  rude  and  fearful  wilderness ;  but  it  was 
politic,  intelligent,  an.d  educated  man.  Every  thing  was  civilized  but  the 
physical  world.  Institutions,  containing  in  substance  all  that  ages  had  done 
for  human  government,  were  organized  in  a  forest.  Cultivated  mind  was  to 
act  on  uncultivated  nature;  and,  more  than  all,  a  government  and  a  country 
were  to  commence,  with  the  very  first  foundations  laid  under  the  divine  right 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Happy  auspices  of  a  Lappy  futurity !  Who  would 
wish  that  his  country's  existence  had  otherwise  begun  ?  Who  would  desire 
the  power  of  going   back  to  the  ages  of  fuble  ?     Who  would  wish  for  an 
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origin  obscured  in  the  darkness  of  antiqnity  ?  Who  would  wish  for  otner 
emblazoning  of  his  country's  heraldry,  or  other  ornaments  of  her  genealogy, 
than  to  be  able  to  say,  that  her  first  existence  was  with  intelligence,  her  first 
bi-eath  the  inspiration  of  liberty,  her  first  principle  the  truth  of  divine 
religion  ? 

Local  attachments  and  sympathies  would  ere  long  spring  up  in  the  breasts 
of  our  ancestors,  endearing  to  them  the  place  of  their  refuge.  Whatever 
natural  objects  are  associated  with  interesting  scenes  and  high  efibrts  obtain  a 
hold  on  human  feeling,  and  demand  from  the  heart  a  sort  of  recognition  and 
recf^rd.  This  Rock  soon  became  hallowed  in  the  esteem  of  the  Pilgrims,  and 
these  hills  grateful  to  their  sight.  Neither  they  nor  their  children  were  again 
to  till  the  soil  of  England,  nor  again  to  traverse  the  seas  which  surround  her. 
But  here  was  a  new  sea,  now  open  to  their  enterprise,  and  a  new  soil,  which 
had  not  failed  to  respond  gratefully  to  their  laborious  industry,  and  which 
was  already  assuming  a  robe  of  verdure.  Hardly  had  they  provided  shelter 
for  the  living,  ere  they  were  summoned  to  erect  sepulchres  for  the  dead.  The 
ground  had  become  sacred,  by  inclosing  the  remains  of  some  of  their  com- 
panions and  connections.  A  parent,  a  child,  a  husband,  or  a  wife,  had  gone 
the  way  of  all  flesh,  and  mingled  with  the  dust  of  New  England.  We  natu- 
rally look  with  strong  emotions  to  the  spot,  though  it  be  a  wilderness,  where 
the  ashes  of  those  we  have  loved  repose.  Where  the  heart  has  laid  down 
what  it  loved  most,  there  it  is  desirous  of  laying  itself  down.  No  sculptured 
marble,  no  enduring  monument,  no  honorable  inscription,  no  ever-burning 
taper  that  would  drive  away  the  darkness  of  the  tomb,  can  soften  our  sense  of 
the  reality  of  death,  and  hallow  to  our  feelings  the  ground  which  is  to  cover 
us,  like  the  consciousness  that  we  shall  sleep,  dust  to  dust,  with  the  objects  of 
our  affections. 

In  a  short  time  other  causes  sprung  up  to  bind  the  Pilgrims  with  new  cords 
to  their  chosen  land.  Children  were  born,  and  the  hopes  of  future  genera- 
tions arose,  in  the  spot  of  their  new  habitation.  The  second  generation  found 
this  the  land  of  their  nativity,  and  saw  that  they  wei'e  bound  to  its  fortunes. 
They  beheld  their  fathers'  graves  around  them,  and  while  they  read  the 
memorials  of  their  toils  and  labors,  they  rejoiced  in  the  inheritance  which  they 
found  bequeathed  to  them. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  causes,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  an  interest 
and  a  feeling  should  arise  here,  entirely  difterent  from  the  interest  and  feeling 
of  mere  Englishmen ;  and  all  the  subsequent  history  of  the  colonies  proves 
this  to  have  actually  and  gradually  taken  place.  With  a  general  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  supremacy  of  the  British  crown,  there  was,  from  the  first,  a  re- 
pugnance to  an  entire  submission  to  the  control  of  Bi'itish  legislation.  The 
colonies  stood  upon  their  chai'ters,  which,  as  they  contended,  exempted  them 
from  the  ordinary  power  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  authorized  them  to 
conduct  their  own  concerns  by  their  own  counsels.  They  utterly  resisted  the 
notion  that  they  were  to  be  ruled  by  the  mere  authority  of  the  government 
at  home,  and  would  not  endure  even  that  their  own  charter  governments 
should  be  established  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  was  not  a  con- 
trolling or  protecting  board  in  England,  but  a  government  of  their  own,  and 
existing  immediately  within  their  limits,  which  could  satisfy  their  wishes. 
It  was  easy  to  foresee,  what  we  know  also  to  have  happened,  that  the  first 
great  cause  of  collision  and  jealousy  would  be,  under  the  notion  of  political 
economy  then  and  still  prevalent  in  Europe,  an  attempt  on  the  pai't  of  the 
mother  country  to  monopolize  the  trade  of  the  colonies.     Whoever  has  looked 
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deeply  into  tlie  causes  wliicli  produced  our  Revolution,  lias  found,  if  I  mistake 
not,  the  original  principal  far  back  in  this  claim,  on  the  part  of  England,  to 
monopolize  our  trade,  and  a  continued  eftbrt  on  the  part  of  the  colonies  to 
resist  or  evade  that' monopoly;  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  still  more  just  and  philoso- 
phical to  go  farther  back,  and  to  consider  it  decided,  that  an  independent 
government  must  arise  here,  the  moment  it  was  ascertained  that  an  English 
colony,  such  as  landed  in  this  place,  could  sustain  itself  against  the  dangers 
which  surrounded  it,  and,  with  other  similar  establishments,  overspread  the 
land  with  an  English  population.  Accidental  causes  retarded  at  times,  and 
at  times  accelerated  the  progress  of  the  controversy.  The  colonies  wanted 
strength  and  time  to  give  it  to  them.  They  required  measures  of  strong  and 
palpable  injustice,  on  the  part  of  the  mother  country,  to  justify  resistance;  the 
early  part  of  the  late  king's  reign  furnished  them.  They  needed  spirits  of 
high  order,  of  great  daring,  of  long  foresight,  and  of  commanding  power,  to 
seize  the  favoring  occasion  to  strike  a  blow,  which  should  sever,  for  all  time, 
the  tie  of  colonial  dependence ;  and  these  spirits  were  found,  in  all  the  extent 
wdiich  that  or  any  crisis  could  demand,  in  Otis,  Adams,  Hancock,  and  the 
other  immediate  authors  of  our  independence. 

Still,  it  is  true  that,  for  a  century,  causes  had  been  in  operation  tending  to 
prepare  things  for  this  great  result.  In  the  year  1660,  the  English  Act  of 
Navigation  w^as  passed ;  the  first  and  grand  object  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  to  secure  to  England  the  whole  trade  with  her  plantations.  It  was  pro- 
vided by  that  act  that  none  but  English  ships  should  transport  American 
produce  over  the  ocean,  and  that  the  principal  articles  of  that  produce  should 
be  allowed  to  be  sold  only  in  the  markets  of  the  mother  country.  Three 
years  afterwards  another  law  was  passed,  which  enacted  that  such  commodi- 
ties as  the  colonies  might  wish  to  purchase  should  be  bought  only  in  the 
markets  of  the  mother  country.  Severe  rules  were  prescribed  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  these  laws,  and  heavy  penalties  imposed  on  all  who  should 
violate  them.  In  the  subsequent  years  of  the  same  reign,  othei-  statutes  were 
enacted  to  re-enforce  these  statutes,  and  other  rules  prescribed  to  secure  a  com- 
pliance with  these  rules.  In  this  manner  was  the  trade  to  and  from  the 
colonies  restricted,  almost  to  the  exclusive  advantage  of  the  j)arent  country. 
But  laws,  which  rendered  the  interest  of  a  whole  people  subordinate  to  that 
of  another  people,  were  not  likely  to  execute  themselves ;  nor  was  it  easy  to 
find  many  on  tlie  spot,  w^ho  could  be  depended  upon  for  carrying  them  into 
execution.  In  fact,  these  laws  were  more  or  less  evaded  or  resisted,  in  all  the 
colonies.  To  enforce  them  was  the  constant  endeavor  of  the  government  at 
home ;  to  prevent  or  elude  their  operation,  the  perpetual  object  here.  "  The 
laws  of  navigation,"  says  a  living  British  writer,  "  were  nowhere  so  openly 
disobeyed  and  contemned  as  in  New  England."  "  The  people  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,"  he  adds,  "  were  from  the  first  disposed  to  act  as  if  independent 
of  the  mother  country ;  and  having  a  governor  and  magistrates  of  their  own 
choice,  it  was  difficult  to  enforce  any  regulation  which  came  from  the  English 
Parliament,  adverse  to  their  interests."  To  provide  more  eftectually  for  the 
execution  of  these  laws,  we  know  that  courts  of  admiralty  were  afterwards 
established  by  the  crown,  with  power  to  try  revenue  causes,  as  questions  of 
admiralty,  upon  the  construction  given  by  the  crown  lawyers  to  an  act  of  Par- 
liament; a  great  departure  from  the  ordinary  principles  of  English  jurispru- 
dence, but  which  has  been  maintained,  nevertheless,  by  the  force  of  habit 
and  precedent,  and  is  adopted  in  our  own  existing  forms  of  government. 

"There  lie,"  says  another  English  writer,  whose  connection  with  the  Board 
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of  Trade  has  enabled  him  to  ascertain  many  facts  connected  with  colonial 
history,  "  There  he  among  the  documents  in  the  Board  of  Trade  and  State- 
paper  office,  the  most  satislactory  proofs,  from  the  epoch  of  the  Enghsh 
Revolution  in  1G88,  throughout  every  reign,  and  during  every  administration, 
of  the  settled  purpose  ot  the  colonies  to  acquire  direct  independence  and 
positive  sovereignty."  Peiliaps  this  may  he  stated  somewhat  too  strongly ; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  Ircm  the  very  nature  of  the  establishments  here, 
and  fiom  the  general  character  of  the  measures  respecting  their  concerns  early 
adojited  and  steadily  pursued  by  the  English  government,  a  division  of  the 
empire  was  the  natural  and  necessary  result  to  which  every  thing  tended. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  topic,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  peculiar  original 
character  of  the  New  England  colonies,  and  certain  causes  coeval  with  their 
existence,  have  had  a  strong  and  decided  influence  on  all  their  subsequent 
history,  and  especially  on  the  great  event  of  the  Revolution.  Whoever  would 
write  our  history,  and  would  understand  and  explain  early  transactions,  should 
comprehend  the  nature  and  force  of  the  feeling  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
describe.  As  a  son,  leaving  the  house  of  his  father  for  his  own,  finds,  by  the 
order  of  nature,  and  the  very  law  of  his  being,  nearer  and  dearer  objects 
around  which  his  aftections  circle,  while  his  attachment  to  the  parental  roof 
becomes  moderated,  by  degrees,  to  a  composed  regaid  and  an  att'ectionate  re- 
membrance ;  so  our  ancestors,  leaving  their  native  land,  not  without  some 
violence  to  the  feelings  of  nature  and  afiection,  yet,  in  time,  found  here  a  new 
circle  of  engagements,  interests  and  affections;  a  feeling,  which  more  and 
more  encroached  upon  the  old,  till  an  undivided  sentiment,  that  this  was  their 
country^  occupied  the  heart;  and  patriotism,  shutting  out  from  its  embraces 
the  parent  realm,  became  local  to  America. 

Some  retrospect  of  the  century  which  has  now  elapsed  is  among  the  duties 
of  the  occasion.  It  must,  however,  necessarily  be  imperfect,  to  be  compressed 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  discourse.  I  shall  content  myself,  therefore,  with 
taking  notice  of  a  few  of  the  leading  and  most  important  occurrences  which 
have  distinguished  the  period. 

When  the  first  century  closed,  the  progress  of  the  country  appeared  to  have 
been  considerable;  notwithstanding  that,  in  comparison  with  its  subsequent 
advancement,  it  now  seems  otherwise.  A  bi'oad  and  lasting  foundation  had 
been  laid;  excellent  institutions  had  been  established;  many  of  the  prejudices 
of  former  times  had  been  lemoved ;  a  more  liberal  and  catholic  spirit  on  sub- 
jects of  religious  co»ncern  had  begun  to  extend  itself,  and  many  things  con- 
spired to  gi^e  promJse  of  increasing  future  prospei'ity.  Great  men  had  arisen 
in  public  life,  and  the  liberal  professions.  The  Mathers,  father  and  son,  wei-e 
then  sinking  low^  in  the  western  horizon ;  Leverett,  the  learned,  the  accom- 
plished, the  excellent  Leverett,  was  about  to  withdraw^  his  brilliant  and  useful 
light.  In  Pemberton  great  hopes  had  been  suddenly  extinguished,  but 
Prince  and  Colman  were  in  our  sk}^;  and  along  the  east  had  begun  to  flash 
the  crepuscular  light  of  a  great  luminary  which  was  about  to  appear,  and 
which  was  to  stamp  the  age  with  his  own  name,  as  the  age  of  Franklin. 

The  bloody  Indian  wars,  which  harrassed  the  people  for  a  part  of  the  first 
century;  the  restrictions  on  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  added  to  the  discourage- 
ments inherently  belonging  to  all  forms  of  colonial  government;  the  distance 
from  Europe,  and  the  small  hope  of  immediate  profit  to  adventurers,  are 
among  the  causes  which  had  contributed  to  retard  the  progress  of  population. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  added,  also,  that  during  the  period  of  the  civil  wars  in 
England,  and  the  reign  of  Cromwell,  many  persons,  whose  religious  opinions 
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and  religious  temper  miglit,  under  otlier  circumstances,  have  induced  them  to 
join  the  JSew  England  colonists,  found  reasons  to  remain  in  England;  either 
on  account  of  active  occupation  in  the  scenes  which  were  passing,  or  of  an 
anticipation  of  the  enjoyment,  in  their  own  country,  of  a  form  of  government^ 
civil  and  religious,  accommodated  to  their  views  and  principles.  The  violent 
measures,  too,  pursued  against  the  colonies  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
the  mockery  of  a  trial,  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  charters,  were  serious  evils. 
And  during  the  open  violence  of  the  short  reign  of  James  the  Second,  and 
the  tyranny  of  Andros,  as  the  venerable  historian  of  Connecticut  observes, 
"  All  the  motives  to  great  actions,  to  industiy,  economy,  enterprise,  wealth, 
and  population,  were  in  a  manner  annihilated.  A  general  inactivity  and  lan- 
guishment  pervaded  the  public  body.  Liberty,  property,  and  every  thing 
which  ought  to  be  dear  to  men,  every  day  grew  more  and  more  insecure." 

With  the  Revolution  in  England,  a  better  prospect  had  opened  on  this 
country,  as  well  as  on  that.  The  joy  had  been  as  great  at  that  event,  and 
far  more  universal,  in  New  England  than  in  Old  England.  A  new  charter 
had  been  granted  to  Massachusetts,  which,  although  it  did  not  confirm  to  her 
inhabitants  all  their  former  privileges,  yet  relieved  them  from  great  evils  and 
embarrassments,  and  promised  future  security.  More  than  all,  perhaps,  the 
Revolution  in  England  had  done  good  to  the  general  cause  of  Hberty  and 
justice.  A  blow  had  been  struck  in  favor  of  the  rights  and  liberties,  not  of 
England  alone,  but  of  descendants  and  kinsmen  of  England  all  over  the  w^orld. 
Great  political  truths  had  been  established.  The  champions  of  liberty  had 
been  successful  in  a  fearful  and  perilous  conflict.  Somers,  and  Cavendish,  and 
Jekyl,  and  Howard,  had  triumphed  in  one  of  the  most  noble  causes  ever  un- 
dertaken by  men.  A  revolution  had  been  made  upon  principle.  A  monarch 
had  been  dethroned  for  violating  the  original  compact  between  king  and  peo- 
ple. The  rights  of  the  people  to  j^artake  in  the  government,  and  to  limit 
the  monarch  by  fundamental  rules  of  government,  had  been  maintained ;  and 
however  unjust  the  government  of  England  might  afterw^ards  be  towards 
other  governments  or  towards  her  colonies,  she  had  ceased  to  be  governed  her- 
self by  the  arbitrary  maxims  of  the  Stuaits. 

New  England  had  submitted  to  the  violence  of  James  the  Second  not  long- 
er than  Old  England.  Not  only  was  it  reserved  to  Massachusetts,  that  on  her 
soil  should  be  acted  the  first  scene  of  that  great  revolutionary  drama,  which 
was  to  take  place  near  a  century  afterwards,  but  the  English  Revolution  itself, 
as  far  as  the  colonies  were  concerned,  commenced  in  Boston.  The  seizure 
and  imprisonment  of  Andros,  in  April,  1689,  were  acts  of  direct  and  forcible 
resistance  to  the  authority  of  James  the  Second.  The  pulse  of  liberty  beat 
as  high  in  the  extremities  as  at  the  heart.  The  vigorous  feeling  of  the  colony 
burst  out  before  it  was  known  how  the  parent  country  -would  finally  conduct 
lierself.  The  king's  representative,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  castle  at  Boston,  before  it  was  or  could  be  known  that  the  king  himself 
had  ceased  to  exercise  his  full  dominion  on  the  English  throne. 

Before  it  was  known  here,  whether  the  invasion  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
would  or  could  prove  successful ;  as  soon  only  as  it  was  known  that  it  had 
been  undertaken,  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  at  the  imminent  hazards  of 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  had  accomplished  the  revolution  as  far  as  respected 
themselves.  It  is  probable,  that,  reasoning  on  general  principles,  and  the 
known  attachment  of  the  English  people  to  their  constitution  and  liberties, 
and  their  deep  and  fixed  dislike  of  the  king's  religion  and  politics,  the  people 
of  New  England  expected  a  catastrophe  fatal  to  the  power  of  the  reio-ning 
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Piince.  Yet,  it  was  not  either  certain  enougli,  or  near  enougli,  to  come  to 
their  aid  against  the  authority  of  the  crown,  in  that  crisis  which  had  arrived, 
and  in  which  they  trusted  to  put  themseh'es,  relying  on  God,  and  their  own 
couraoe.  There  were  spirits  in  Massachusetts,  congenial  with  the  spirits  of  the 
distinguished  friends  of  the  revolution  in  England.  There  Avere  these,  who 
were  fit  to  associate  with  the  boldest  asserters  of  civil  liberty ;  and  Mather 
himself,  then  in  England,  was  not  unworthy  to  be  ranked  with  those  sons  of 
the  church,  whose  firmness  and  spirit  in  resisting  kingly  encroachment  in  re- 
liorion,  entitled  them  to  the  gratitude  of  their  own  and  succeeding  ages. 

The  second  century  opened  upon  New  England  under  circumstances  which 
evinced  that  much  had  already  been  accomplished,  and  that  still  better  pros- 
pects, and  brighter  hopes,  were  before  her.  She  had  laid,  deep  and  strong, 
the  foundations  of  her  society.  Her  religious  principles  were  firm,  and  her 
moral  habits  exemplary.  Her  public  schools  had  begun  to  diffiise  widely  the 
elements  of  knowledge ;  and  the  College,  under  the  excellent  and  acceptable 
administration  of  Leverett,  had  been  raised  to  a  high  degree  of  credit  and 
usefulness. 

The  commercial  character  of  the  country,  notwithstanding  all  discourage- 
ment, had  begun  to  display  itself,  and  Jive  hundred  vessels,  then  belonging  to 
Massachusetts,  placed  her  in  relation  to  commerce,  thus  early,  at  the  head  of 
the  colonies.  An  author  who  wrote  very  near  the  close  of  the  first  century 
says;  "  New  England  is  almost  deserving  that  noble  name,  so  mightily  hath 
it  increased ;  and  from  a  small  settlement,  at  first,  is  now  become  a  \eij  2^opu- 
lous  and  Jlourishing  government.  The  ccqyital  city,  Boston,  is  a  place  of 
great  wealth  and  trade;  and  by  much  the  largest  of  any  in  the  English  em- 
pire of  America;  and  not  exceeded  but  by  few  cities,  perhaps  two  or  three, 
in  all  the  American  world." 

But,  if  our  ancestors  at  the  close  of  the  first  century,  could  look  back  with 
joy,  and  even  admiration  at  the  progress  of  the  country ;  what  emotions  must 
V,  e  not  feel,  when,  from  the  point  in  which  we  stand,  we  look  back  and  run 
along  the  e^-ents  of  the  century  which  has  now  closed  ?  The  country,  which 
then,  as  we  have  seen  was  thought  deserving  of  a  "  noble  name;"  which  then 
had  •'  mightily  increased,"  and  become  "  very  populous ;"  what  was  it,  in  com- 
parison with  what  our  eyes  behold  it  ?  At  that  period,  a  very  great  propor- 
tion of  its  inhabitants  lived  in  the  eastern  section  of  Massachusetts  proper,  and 
in  this  colony.  In  Connecticut,  there  were  towns  along  the  coast,  some  of 
them  respectable,  but  in  the  interior,  all  was  a  wilderness  beyond  Hartford. — 
On  Connecticut  river,  settlements  had  proceeded  as  far  up  as  Deerfield,  and 
Fort  Dummer  had  been  built,  near  wliere  is  now  the  south  line  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. In  New  Hampshire,  no  settlement  was  then  begun  thirty  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  Piscataqua  river,  and,  in  what  is  now  Maine,  the  inhabitants  were 
confined  to  the  coast.  The  aggregate  of  the  whole  population  of  New  Eng- 
land did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand.  Its  present  amount  is 
probably  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand.  Instead  of  being  confined  to 
its  former  limits,  her  population  has  rolled  backward  and  filled  up  the  spaces 
included  within  her  actual  local  boundaries.  Not  tliis  only,  but  it  has  over- 
flowed those  boundaries,  and  the  waves  of  emigration  have  pressed  further  and 
further  toward  the  west.  The  Alleghany  has  not  checked  it ;  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio  have  been  covered  with  it.  New  England  farms,  houses,  villages, 
and  churches  spread  over,  and  adorn  the  immense  extent  from  the  Ohio  to 
Lake  Erie;  and  stretch  along,  from  the  Alleghany  onwards,  beyond  the 
Miamis,  and  toward  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.     Two  thousand  miles  west- 
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ward  from  the  rock  where  their  fathers  landed,  may  now  be  found  the  sons  of 
the  Pilgrims;  cultivating  smiling  fields,  rearing  towns  and  villages,  and  cher- 
ishing, we  trust,  the  patrimonial  blessings  of  wise  institutions,  of  liberty  and 
religion.  The  world  has  seen  nothing  like  this.  Regions  large  enough  to 
be  empires,  and  which,  half  a  century  ago,  were  known  only  as  remote  and 
unexplored  wildernesses,  are  now  teeming  with  population,  and  prosperous  in 
all  the  great  concerns  of  life ;  in  good  governments,  the  means  of  subsistence, 
and  social  happiness.  It  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  there  are  now  more  than 
a  million  of  people,  descendants  of  New  England  ancestry,  living  free  and 
hapj^y,  in  regions,  which  hardily  sixty  years  ago  were  tracts  of  unpenetrated 
forest,  Nor  do  rivers,  or  mountains,  or  seas  resist  the  progress  of  industry  and 
enterprise.  Ere  long,  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims  will  be  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacilic.  The  imagination  hardily  keeps  up  with  the  progress  of  population, 
improvement,  and  civilization. 

It  is  now  five  and  forty  years,  since  the  growth  and  rising  glory  of  Ameri- 
ca were  portrayed  in  the  English  parliament,  with  inimitable  beauty,  by  the 
most  consummate  orator  of  modern  times.  Going  back  somewhat  more  than 
half  a  century,  and  describing  our  progress  as  foreseen  from  that  point,  by  his 
amiable  friend  Lord  Bathurst,  then  living,  he  spoke  of  the  wonderful  progress 
which  America  had  made  during  the  period  of  a  single  human  life.  There 
is  no  American  heart,  I  imagine,  that  does  not  glow,  both  \</iih.  conscious 
patriotic  pride,  and  admiration  for  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  eloquence,  so 
often  as  the  vision,  of  "  that  little  speck,  scarce  visible  in  the  mass  of  national 
interest,  a  small  seminal  principle,  rather  than  a  formed  body,"  and  the  pro- 
gress of  its  astonishing  developement  and  growth,  are  recalled  to  the  recollec- 
tion. But  a  stronger  feeling  might  be  produced,  if  we  were  able  to  take  up 
this  prophetic  description  where  he  left  it ;  and  placing  ourselves  at  the  point 
of  time  in  which  he  was  speaking,  to  set  forth  with  equal  felicity  the  subse- 
quent progress  of  the  country.  There  is  yet  among  the  living  a  most  distin- 
guished and  venerable  name,  a  descendant  of  the  Pilgrims ;  one  who  has  been 
attended  through  life  by  a  great  and  foitunate  genius ;  a  man  illustrious  by 
his  own  great  merits,  and  favored  of  Heaven  in  the  long  continuation  of  his 
years.  The  time  when  the  English  orator  w^as  thus  speaking  of  America, 
preceded,  by  a  few  days,  the  actual  opening  of  the  revolutionaiy  drama  at 
Lexington.  He  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  then  at  the  age  of  forty,  was  among 
the  most  zealous  and  able  defenders  of  the  violated  rights  of  his  country. — 
He  seemed  already  to  have  filled  a  full  measure  of  public  service,  and  attain- 
ed an  honorable  fame.  The  moment  was  full  of  difficulty  and  danger,  and 
big  with  events  of  immeasurable  importance.  The  countiy  was  on  the  very 
brink  of  a  civil  war,  of  which  no  man  could  foretell  the  duration  or  the  re- 
sult. Something  more  than  a  courageous  hope,  or  characteristic  ardor,  would 
have  been  necessary  to  impress  the  glorious  prospect  on  his  belief,  if,  at  that 
moment,  before  the  sound  of  the  fii-st  shock  of  actual  war  had  reached  his 
ears,  some  attendant  spirit  had  opened  to  him  the  vision  of  the  future ;  if  it 
had  said  to  him,  '•  The  blow  is  struck,  and  America  is  severed  from  England 
forever !"  if  it  had  informed  him,  that  he  himself,  the  next  annual  revolution 
of  the  sun,  should  put  his  own  hand  to  the  great  instrument  of  Independence, 
and  write  his  name  where  all  nations  should  behold  it,  and  all  time  should  not 
efface  it;  that  ere  long  he  himself  should  maintain  the  interest  and  represent 
the  sovereignty  of  his  new-born  country,  in  the  proudest  courts  of  Europe ; 
that  he  should  one  day  exercise  her  supreme  magistracy ;  that  he  should  yet 
Kve  to  behold  ten  millions  of  fellow  citizens  paying  him  the  homage  of  theii* 
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deepest  gratitude  and  kindest  affections;  that  lie  sliould  see  distinguished  tal- 
ent and  high  pubhc  trust  resting  where  his  name  rested ;  and  that  he  should 
even  see  with  his  own  unclouded  eyes,  the  close  of  the  second  century  of  Kew 
England,  who  had  begun  life  almost  with  its  commencement,  and  lived  through 
nearly  half  the  whole  history  of  his  country ;  and  that  on  the  morning  of  this 
auspicious  day,  he  should  be  found  in  the  political  councils  of  his  native  state, 
revising  by  the  light  of  experience,  that  system  of  government,  which  forty 
years  before  he  had  assisted  to  frame  and  establish ;  and  great  and  happy  as 
lie  should  then  behold  his  country,  there  sliould  be  nothing  in  prospect  to 
cloud  the  scene,  nothing  to  check  the  ardor  of  that  confident  and  patriotic 
}iope,  which  should  glow  in  his  bosom  to  the  end  of  his  long  protracted  and 
happy  life. 

It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  discourse,  even  to  mention  the  princi- 
pal events  even  in  the  civil  and  political  history  of  New  England  during  the 
century;  the  more  so,  as  for  the  last  half  of  the  period,  that  histoiy  has  been 
most  happily,  closely  interwoven  with  the  general  history  of  the  United  States. 
New  England  bore  an  honorable  part  in  the  wars  which  took  place  between 
England  and  France.  The  capture  of  Louisburg  gave  her  a  character  for 
military  achievement;  and  in  the  war  which  terminated  •with  the  peace  of 
1763,  her  exertions  on  the  frontiers  were  of  most  essential  service  as  well  to 
the  mother  country  as  to  all  the  colonies. 

In  New  England  the  war  of  the  revolution  commenced.  I  address  those 
who  remember  the  memorable  19th  of  April,  1785;  who  shortly  after  saw 
the  burning  spires  of  Charlestown ;  who  beheld  the  deeds  of  Prescott,  and 
heard  the  voice  of  Putnam,  amidst  the  storm  of  war,  and  saw  the  generous 
Warren  fall,  the  first  distinguished  victim  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  It  would 
be  superfluous  to  say,  that  no  portion  of  the  country  did  moi'e  than  the  states 
of  New  England,  to  bring  the  revolutionary  struggle  to  a  successful  issue. — 
It  is  scarc(jly  less  to  her  credit,  that  she  saw  early  the  necessity  of  a  closer 
union  of  the  states,  and  gave  an  efficient  and  indispensable  aid  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  organization  of  the  federal  government. 

Peihaps  we  might  safely  say,  that  a  new  spirit,  and  a  new  excitement  be- 
gan to  exist  here,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  To  whatever  causes 
it  may  be  imputed,  there  seems  then  to  have  commenced  a  more  rapid  im- 
provement. The  colonies  had  attracted  more  of  the  attention  of  the  mother 
country,  and  some  renown  in  arms  had  been  acquired.  Lord  Chatham  was 
the  first  English  minister  w'ho  attached  high  importance  to  these  possessions 
of  the  crown,  and  who  foresaw  anything  of  their  future  growth  and  extension. 
His  opinion  was,  that  the  great  rival  of  England  was  chiefly  to  be  feared  as  a 
maritime  and  commercial  power,  and  to  drive  her  out  of  North  America,  and 
deprive  her  of  her  West  India  possessions  was  a  leading  object  in  his  policy. 
He  dwelt  often  on  the  fisheries,  as  nurseries  of  British  seamen,  and  the  colo- 
nial trade,  as  furnishing  them  employment.  The  war,  conducted  by  him  with 
vigor,  terminated  in  a  peace,  by  which  Canada  was  ceded  to  England.  The 
effect  of  this  was  immediately  visible  in  the  New  England  colonies;  for  the 
fear  of  Indian  hostilities  on  the  frontiers  being  now  happily  removed,  settle- 
ments went  on  with  an  activity  before  that  time  altogether  unprecedented,  and 
public  affairs  wore  a  new  and  encouraging  aspect.  Shortly  after  this  fortu- 
nate termination  of  the  French  war,  the  interesting  topics  connected  with  the 
taxation  of  America  by  the  British  Parliament  began  to  be  discussed,  and  the 
attention  and  all  the  faculties  of  the  people  drawn  towards  them.  There  is 
perhaps  no  portion  of  our  history  more  full  of  interest  than  the  period  from 
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1760  to  the  actual  commencement  of  the  war.  The  progress  of  opinion,  in 
this  period,  though  less  known,  is  not  less  important,  than  the  progress  of  arms 
aftemards.  Nothing  deserves  more  considei'ation  than  those  events  and  dis- 
cussions which  affected  the  public  sentiment,  and  settled  the  revolution  in 
men's  minds,  before  hostihties  openly  broke  out. 

Internal  improvement  followed  the  establishment,  and  prosperous  com- 
mencement, of  the  present  govei'nment.  More  has  been  done  for  roads, 
canals,  and  other  public  works,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  than  in  all  our 
former  history.  In  the  first  of  these  particulars,  few  countries  excel  the  New 
E no-land  States.  The  astonishing  increase  of  the  navigation  and  trade  is 
known  to  every  one,  and  now  belongs  to  the  history  of  our  national  wealth. 

We  may  flatter  ourselves,  too,  that  literature  and  taste  have  not  been 
stationary,  and  that  some  advancement  has  been  made  in  the  elegant,  as  well 
as  in  the  useful  arts. 

The  nature  and  constitution  of  society  and  government  in  this  country  are 
interesting  topics,  to  which  I  would  devote  what  remains  of  the  time  allowed 
to  this  occasion.  Of  our  system  of  government  the  first  thing  to  be  said  is, 
that  it  is  really  and  practically  a  fi-ee  system.  It  originates  entirely  with  the 
people,  and  rests  on  no  other  foundation  than  their  assent.  To  judge  of  its 
actual  operation,  it  is  not  enough  to  look  merely  at  the  form  of  its  construc- 
tion. The  practical  character  of  government  depends  often  on  a  variety  of 
considerations,  besides  the  abstract  frame  of  its  constitutional  organization. 
Among  these  are  the  condition  and  tenure  of  property ;  the  laws  regulating 
its  alienation  and  descent;  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  military  power;  an 
armed  or  unarmed  yeomanry;  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  degree  of  general 
intelligence.  In  these  respects  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  circumstances  of 
this  country  are  most  favorable  to  the  hope  of  maintaining  the  government 
of  a  great  nation  on  principles  entirely  popular.  In  the  absence  of  military 
power,  the  nature  of  government  must  essentially  depend  on  the  manner  in 
which  property  is  holden  and  distributed.  There  is  a  natural  influence  be- 
longing to  property,  whether  it  exists  in  many  hands  or  few ;  and  it  is  on  the 
right  of  property  that  both  despotism  and  unrestrained  popular  violence  or- 
dinarily commence  their  attacks.  Our  ancestors  began  their  system  of  gov- 
ernment here  under  a  condition  of  comparative  equality  in  regard  to  wealth, 
and  their  eai'ly  laws  were  of  a  nature  to  favor  and  continue  this  equality. 

A  republican  form  of  government  rests  not  more  on  political  constitutions, 
than  on  those  laws  which  regulate  the  descent  and  transmission  of  property. 
Governments  like  ours  could  not  have  been  maintained,  where  proj^erty  was 
holden  according  to  the  principles  of  the  feudal  system;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  the  feudal  constitution  possibly  exist  with  us.  Our  New  England 
ancestors  brought  hither  no  great  capitals  from  Europe;  and  if  they  had, 
there  was  nothing  productive  in  which  they  could  have  been  invested.  They 
left  behind  them  the  whole  feudal  policy  of  the  other  continent.  They  broke 
away  at  once  from  the  system  of  military  service  established  in  the  Dark 
Ages,  and  which  continues,  down  even  to  the  present  time,  more  or  Jess  to 
affect  the  condition  of  property  all  over  Europe.  They  came  to  a  new  country. 
There  were,  as  yet,  no  lands  yielding  rent,  and  no  tenants  rendering  service. 
The  whole  soil  was  unreclaimed  from  barbarism.  They  were  themselves, 
either  from  their  original  condition,  or  from  the  necessity  of  their  common  in- 
terest, nearly  on  a  general  level  in  respect  to  property.  Theii*  situation  de- 
manded a  parcelling  out  and  division  of  the  lands,  and  it  may  be  fairly  said 
that  this  necessary  act  i<xed  the  future  frame  and  form  of  their  government 
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The  cliaracter  of  their  pohtical  institutions  was  determined  by  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  respecting  property..  The  laws  of  primogeniture,  at  first  limited  and 
curtailed,  was  afterwards  abolished.  The  property  was  all  freehold.  The  en- 
taihnent  of  estates,  long  trusts,  and  the  other  processes  for  fettering  and  tying 
up  inheritances,  were  not  applicable  to  the  condition  of  society,  and  seldom 
made  use  of.  On  the  contrary,  alienation  of  the  land  was  every  way  facilita- 
ted, even  to  the  subjecting  of  it  to  every  species  of  debt.  The  establishment 
of  public  registries,  and  the  simplicity  of  o-ur  forms  of  conveyance,  have 
greatly  facilitated  the  change  of  real  estate  from  one  propiietor  to  another. 
The  consequence  of  all  these  causes  has  been,  a  great  subdivision  of  the  soil, 
and  a  great  equality  of  condition;  the  true  basis,  most  certainly,  of  a  popular 
government.  "  If  the  people,"  says  Harrington,  "  hold  three  parts  in  four  of 
the  territory,  it  is  plain  there  can  neither  be  any  single  person  nor  nobility 
able  to  dispute  the  government  with  them;  in  this  case,  therefore,  except 
force  he  interposed^  they  govern  themselves." 

The  history  of  other  nations  may  teach  us  how  favorable  to  public  liberty 
are  the  division  of  the  soil  into  small  freeholds,  and  a  system  of  laws,  of 
which  the  tendency  is,  without  violence  or  injustice,  to  produce  and  to  pre- 
serve a  degree  of  equality  of  property.  It  has  been  estimated,  if  I  mistake 
not,  that  about  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh  four-fifths  of  the  land  in 
England  was  holden  by  the  great  barons  and  ecclesiastics.  The  efixicts  of  a 
growing  commerce  soon  afterwards  began  to  break  in  on  this  state  of  thing's, 
and  before  the  Revolution,  in  1688,  a  vast  change  had  been  wrought.  It 
may  be  thought  probable  that,  for  the  last  half  century,  the  process  of  sub- 
division in  England  has  been  retarded,  if  not  reversed ;  that  the  great  weight 
of  taxation  has  compelled  many  of  the  lesser  freeholders  to  dispose  of  their 
estates,  and  to  seek  employment  in  the  army  and  navy,  in  the  professions  of 
civil  life,  in  commerce,  or  in  the  colonies.  The  effect  of  this  on  the  British 
constitution  cannot  but  be  most  unfavorable.  A  few  large  estates  grow  larger ; 
but  the  number  of  those  who  have  no  estates  also  increases;  and  there  may 
be  danger,  lest  the  inequality  of  property  become  so  great,  that  those  who 
2')ossess  it  may  be  dispossessed  by  force ;  in  other  words,  that  the  government 
may  be  overturned. 

A  most  interesting  experiment  of  the  effect  of  a  subdivision  of  propejty  on 
government  is  now  making  in  France.  It  is  understood,  that  the  law  regu- 
lating the  transmission  of  property  in  that  country,  now  divides  it,  real  and 
personal,  among  all  the  children  equally,  both  sons  and  daughters;  and  that 
there  is,  also,  a  very  great  restraint  on  the  pow^r  of  making  dispositions  of 
property  by  will.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  effects  of  this  might  proba- 
bly be,  in  time,  to  break  up  the  soil  into  such  small  subdivisions,  that  the  pro- 
prietors would  be  too  poor  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  executive  powei'.  I 
think  far  otherwise.  What  is  lost  in  individual  wealth  will  be  more  than 
.grained  in  numbers,  in  intelligence,  and  in  a  sympathy  of  sentiment.  If,  in- 
deed, only  one  or  a  few  landholders  were  to  resist  the  crown,  like  the  barons 
of  England,  they  must,  of  course,  be  great  and  powerful  landholders,  with 
multitudes  of  retainers,  to  promise  success.  But  if  the  proprietci's  of  a  given 
extent  of  territory  are  summoned  to  resistance,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  such  resistance  would  be  less  forcible,  or  less  successful,  because  the  num- 
ber of  such  proprietors  happened  to  be  great.  Each  would  perceive  his  own 
importance,  and  his  own  interest,  and  w^ould  feel  that  natural  elevation  of 
character  which  the  consciousness  of  property  inspires.  A  common  senti- 
ment would  unite  all,  and  numbers  would  not  only  add  strength,  but  excite 
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entliusiasra.  It  is  trae,  tliat  France  possesses  a  vast  military  force,  under  the 
direction  of  an  heriditary  executive  government;  and  military  powder,  it  is  pos- 
sible, may  overthrow  any  government.  It  is  in  vain,  however,  in  this  period 
of  the  world,  to  look  for  security  against  military  power  to  the  arm  of  the 
great  landholders.  That  notion  is  derived  from  a  state  of  things  long  since 
past;  a  state  in  which  a  feudal  baron,  with  his  retainers,  might  stand  against 
the  sovereign  and  his  retainers,  himself  but  the  greatest  baron.  But  at  pres- 
ent, what  could  the  richest  landholder  do,  against  one  regiment  of  disciplined 
troops?  Other  securities,  therefore,  against  the  prevalence  of  military  power 
must  be  provided.  Happily  for  us,  we  are  not  so  situated  as  that  any  purpose 
of  national  defence  requires,  ordinarily  and  constantly,  such  a  military  force  as 
might  seriously  endanger  our  liberties. 

in  respect,  however,  to  the  recent  law  of  succession  in  France,  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  I  would,  presumptiously  perhaps,  hazard  a  conjecture,  that,  if 
the  government  do  not  change  the  law,  the  law  in  half  a  century  will  change 
the  government;  and  that  this  change  will  be,  not  in  favor  of  the  power  of 
the  crown,  as  some  European  writers  have  supposed,  but  against  it.  Those 
writers  only  reason  upon  what  they  think  correct  general  principles,  in  relation 
to  this  subject.  They  acknowledge  a  want  of  experience.  Here  we  have  had 
that  experience ;  and  w^e  know  that  a  multitude  of  small  proprietors,  acting 
with  intelligence,  and  that  enthusiasm  which  a  common  cause  inspires,  con- 
stitute not  only  a  formidable,  but  an  invincible  power. 

The  true  principle  of  a  free  and  popular  government  would  seem  to  be,  so 
to  construct  it  as  to  give  to  all,  or  at  least  to  a  very  great  majority,  an  interest 
in  its  preservation ;  to  found  it,  as  other  things  are  founded,  on  men's  interest. 
The  stability  of  government  demands  that  those  who  desire  its  continuance 
should  be  more  powerful  than  those  v/ho  desire  its  dissolution.  This  power, 
of  course,  is  not  always  to  be  measured  by  mere  numbers.  Education,  wealth, 
talents,  are  all  parts  and  elements  of  the  general  aggregate  of  power;  but 
numbers,  nevertheless,  constitute  ordinarily  the  most  important  consideration, 
unless,  indeed,  there  be  a  military  force  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  by  which  they 
can  control  the  many.  In  this  country  we  have  actually  existing  systems  of 
government,  in  the  maintenance  of  which,  it  should  seem,  a  great  majority, 
both  in  numbers  and  in  other  means  of  power  and  influence,  must  see  their 
interest.  But  this  state  of  things  is  not  brought  about  solely  by  writtten  po- 
litical constitutions,  or  the  mere  manner  of  organizing  the  government ;  but 
also  by  the  laws  which  regulate  the  descent  and  transmission  of  property. 
The  freest  government,  if  it  could  exist,  would  not  be  long  acceptable,  if  the 
tendency  of  the  laws  were  to  create  a  rapid  accumulation  of  property  in  few 
hands,  and  to  render  the  great  mass  of  the  population  dependent  and  penni- 
less. In  such  a  case,  the  popular  power  would  be  likely  to  break  in  upon  the 
rights  of  property,  or  else  the  influence  of  property  to  limit  and  control  the 
exercise  of  popular  power.  Universal  sufli-age,  for  example,  could  not  long 
exist  in  a  community  where  there  was  great  inequality  of  property.  The 
holders  of  estates  would  be  obhged,  in  such  case,  in  some  way  to  restrain  the 
right  of  suffrage,  or  else  such  right  of  suff"rage  would,  before  long,  divide  the 
property.  In  the  nature  of  things,  those  who  have  not  property,  and  see  their 
neighbors  possess  much  more  than  they  think  them  to  need,  cannot  be  favora- 
ble to  laws  made  for  the  protection  of  property.  When  this  class  becomes 
numerous,  it  grows  clamorous.  It  looks  on  property  as  its  prey  and  plunder, 
and  is  naturally  ready,  at  all  times,  for  violence  and  revolution. 

It  would  seem,  then,  to  be  the  part  of  poHtical  wisdom  to  found  government 
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on  property ;  and  to  establish  sucli  distribution  of  property,  by  the  laws  which 
i-egulate  its  transmission  and  alienation,  as  to  interest  the  great  majority  of  so- 
ciety in  the  support  of  the  government.  This  is,  1  imagnie,  the  true  theory 
and  the  actual  practice  of  our  republican  institutions.  With  property  divided 
as  we  have  it,  no  other  government  than  that  of  a  republic  could  be  maintained 
even  were  we  foolish  enough  to  desire  it.  There  is  reason,  therefore,  to  ex- 
pect a  long  continuance  of  our  system.  Party  and  passion,  doubtless,  may 
pre\'ail  at  times,  and  much  temporary  mischief  be  done.  Even  modes  and 
forms  may  be  changed,  and  perhaps  for  the  worse.  But  a  great  revolution  in 
regai'd  to  property  must  take  place,  befoie  our  governments  can  be  moved 
from  their  republican  basis,  unless  they  be  violently  struck  off  by  military 
power.  The  people  possess  the  property,  more  emphatically  than  it  could 
ever  be  said  of  the  people  of  any  other  country,  and  they  can  have  no 
interest  to  overturn  a  government  which  protects  that  property  by  equal 
laws. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  this  state  of  things  possesses  too  strong  ten- 
dencies towards  the  production  of  a  dead  and  uninteresting  level  in  society. 
Such  tendencies  are  sufficiently  counteracted  by  the  infinite  diversities  in  the 
characters  and  fortunes  of  individuals.  Talent,  activity,  industry,  and  en- 
terprise tend  at  all  times  to  produce  inequality  and  distinction;  and  there  is 
room  still  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  with  its  great  advantages,  to  all  rea- 
sonable and  useful  extent.  It  has  been  often  urged  against  the  state  of  socie- 
ty in  America,  that  it  furnishes  no  class  of  fortune  and  leisure.  This  may  be 
partly  true,  but  it  is  not  entirely  so,  and  the  evil,  if  it  be  one,  would  affect 
rather  the  progress  of  taste  and  literature,  than  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
people.  But  the  promotion  of  taste  and  literatui-e  cannot  be  primary  objects 
of  political  institutions;  and  if  they  could,  it  might  be  doubted  whether,  in 
the  long  course  of  things,  as  much  is  not  gained  by  a  wide  diffusion  of  gen- 
eral knowledge,  as  is  lost  by  diminishing  the  number  of  those  who  are  ena- 
bled by  fortune  and  leisure  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  scientific  and 
literary  pursuits.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  it  is  the 
spirit  of  our  system  to  be  equal  and  general,  and  if  thei-e  be  particular  disad- 
vantages incident  to  this,  they  are  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  ben- 
efits which  weigh  against  them.  The  important  concerns  of  society  are  gen- 
erally conducted,  in  all  countries,  by  the  men  of  business  and  practical  ability ; 
and  even  in  matteis  of  taste  and  literature,  the  advantages  of  mere  leisure  are 
liable  to  be  overrated.  If  there  exist  adequate  means  of  education  and  a  love 
of  letters  be  excited,  that  love  will  find  a  way  to  the  object  of  its  desire,  through 
the  crowd  and  pressure  of  the  most  busy  society. 

Connected  with  this  division  of  property,  and  the  consequent  participation 
of  the  great  mass  of  people  in  its  possession  and  enjoyments,  is  the  system  of 
representation,  which  is  admirably  accommodated  to  our  condition,  better  un- 
dei-stood  among  us,  and  more  familiarly  and  extensively  practiced,  in  the  high- 
er and  in  the  lower  departments  of  government,  than  it  has  been  by  any  other 
people.  Great  facility  has  been  given  to  this  in  New  England  by  the  early 
division  of  the  country  into  townships  or  small  districts,  in  which  all  concerns 
of  local  police  are  regulated,  and  in  which  representatives  to  the  legislature  are 
elected.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  utility  of  these  little  bodies.  They  are  so 
rrfany  councils  or  parliaments,  in  which  common  interests  are  discussed,  and 
useful  knowledge  acquired  and  communicated. 

The  division  of  governments  into  departments,  and  the  division,  again,  of 
the  legislative  department  into  two  chambers,  are  essential  provisions  in  our 
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system.  This  last,  althougli  not  new  in  itself,  yet  seems  to  be  new  in  its  ap- 
pliciition  to  governments  wholly  popular.  The  Grecian  republics,  it  is  plain, 
knew  nothnig  of  it;  and  in  Kome,  the  check  and  balance  of  legislative  power, 
such  as  11  was,  lay  between  the  people  and  the  senate.  Indeed,  few  things 
are  more  diiiicult  than  to  ascertain  accurately  the  true  nature  and  construction 
of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  The  relative  power  of  the  senate  and  the 
people  of  tha  consuls  and  the  tribunes,  a})pears  not  to  have  been  at  all  times 
the  same,  nor  at  any  time  accurately  delined  or  stiictl}^  obsei'ved.  Cicero,  in- 
deed, descj'ibes  to  us  an  admirable  arrangement  of  political  power,  and  a  bal- 
ance of  the  constitution,  in  that  beautiful  passage,  in  which  he  compares  the 
democracies  of  Greece  with  the  Roman  commonwealth."  "  0  morem  precla- 
rum,  disciplinamque,  quam  a  majoribns  accepimus,  si  quidem  teneremus!  sed 
nescio  quo  pacto  jam  de  manibus  elabitur.  IS'ullam  enim  illi  nostri  sapientis- 
simi  et  sanctissimi  viri  vim  concionis  esse  voluerunt,  quie  scisseret  plebs,  aut 
quse  populus  juberet;  summota  conscione,  distributis  partibus,  tributim  et 
centunatim  descriptis  ordinibus,  classibus,  cCtatibus,  auditus  auctoribus,  re  mul- 
tos  dies  promulgata  et  cognita,  juberi  vetarique  voluerunt.  Grsecorum  autem 
tatse  respublicee  sedentis  concionis  temeritate  administrantur." 

But  at  what  time  this  wise  system  existed  in  this  peifection  at  Rome,  no 
proofs  remain  to  show.  Her  constitution,  originally  framed  for  a  monarchy, 
never  seemed  to  be  adjusted  in  its  several  parts  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings.  Liberty  there  was,  but  it  was  a  disputatious,  an  uncertain,  an  ill-se- 
cured liberty.  The  patrician  and  plebian  orders,  instead  of  being  matched 
and  joined,  each  in  its  just  place  and  proportion,  to  sustain  the  fabric  of  the 
state,  were  rather  like  hostile  powers,  in  perpetual  conflict.  Vrith  us,  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made,  and  so  far  not  without  success,  to  divide  representation 
into  chambers,  and,  by  difference  of  age,  character,  qualification,  or  mode  of 
election,  to  establish  salutary  checks,  in  governments  altogether  elective. 

Having  detained  you  so  long  with  these  observations,  i  must  yet  advert  to 
another  most  interesting  topic,  —  the  Free  Schools.  In  this  particular.  New 
England  may  be  allowed  to  claim,  I  think,  a  merit  of  a  peculiar  character, 
She  early  adopted,  and  has  constantly  m-aintained  the  principle,  that  it  is  the 
undoubted  right  and  the  bounden  duty  of  government  to  provide  for  the  in- 
struction of  all  youth.  That  which  is  elsewhere  left  to  chance  or  charity,  we 
secure  by  law.  For  the  purpose  of  public  instruction,  we  hold  every  man 
subject  to  taxation  in  proportion  to  his  property,  and  we  look  not  to  the  ques- 
tion, whether  he  himself  have,  or  have  not,  children  to  be  benefitted  by  the 
education  for  which  he  pays.  We  regard  it  as  a  wise  and  liberal  system  of 
police,  by  which  property,  and  life,  and  the  peace  of  society  are  secured.  We 
seek  to  prevent  in  some  measure  the  extension  of  the  penal  code,  by  inspiring 
a  salutary  and  conservative  principle  of  virtue  and  of  knowledge  in  an  early 
age.  We  strive  to  excite  a  feeling  of  respectability,  and  a  sense  of  character, 
by  enlarging  the  capacity  and  increasing  the  sphere  of  intellectual  enjoyment. 
By  general  instruction,  we  seek,  as  far  possible,  to  purify  the  whole  moral 
atmosphere;  to  keep  good  sentiments  uppermost,  and  to  turn  the  strong  cur- 
rent of  feeling  and  opinion,  as  well  as  the  censures  of  the  law  and  the  denun- 
ciations of  religion,  against  immorahty  and  crime.  We  hope  for  a  security 
beyond  the  law,  and  above  the  law,  in  the  prevalence  of  an  enlightened  and 
well-principled  moral  sentiment.  We  hope  to  continue  and  prolong  the  time, 
when,  in  the  villages  and  farm-houses  of  New  England,  there  may  be  undis- 
turbed sleep  within  unbarred  doore.  And  knowing  that  our  government  rests 
directly  on  the  pubhc  will,  in  order  that  we  may  preserve  it,  we  endeavor  to 
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give  a  safe  and  proper  direction  to  that  public  will.  We  do  not,  indeed,  ex- 
pect all  men  to  be  philosophers  or  statesmen ;  but  we  confidently  trust,  and 
our  expectation  of  the  duration  of  our  system  of  government  rests  on  that 
trust,  that,  by  the  ditiiision  of  general  knowledge  and  good  and  virtuous  sen- 
timents, the  political  fabric  may  be  secure,  as  well  against  open  violence  and 
overthrow,  as  against  the  slow,  but  sure,  undermining  of  licentiousness. 

We  know  that,  at  the  present  time,  an  attempt  is  making  in  the  Enghsh 
Parliament  to  provide  by  law  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  that  a  gen- 
tleman of  distinguished  character  (Mr.  Brougham)  has  taken  the  lead  in  pre- 
senting a  plan  to  government  for  carrying  that  purpose  into  effect.  And  yet, 
although  the  representatives  of  the  three  kingdoms  listened  to  him  with  as- 
tonishment as  well  as  delight,  we  hear  no  principles  with  which  we  ourselves 
have  not  been  famihar  from  youth ;  we  see  nothing  in  the  plan  but  an  ap- 
proach towards  that  system  which  has  been  estabhshed  in  New  England  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  It  is  said  that  in  England  not  more  than 
one  child  in  fifteen  possesses  the  means  of  being  taught  to  read  and  write ; 
in  Wales,  one  in  twenty ;  in  France,  until  lately,  when  some  improvement  was 
made,  not  more  than  one  in  thirty  five.  JSTow,  it  is  hardly  too  strong  to  say, 
that  in  New  England  every  child  possesf^es  such  means.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  an  instance  to  the  contrary,  unless  where  it  should  be  owing  to  the 
negligence  of  the  parent;  and,  in  truth,  the  means  are  actually  used  and  en- 
joyed by  nearly  every  one.  A  youth  of  fifteen,  of  either  sex,  who  cannot 
both  read  and  write,  is  very  seldom  to  be  found.  Who  can  make  this  com- 
parison, or  contemplate  this  spectacle,  without  delight  and  a  feeling  of  just 
pride  ?  Does  any  history  show  property  more  beneficently  applied  ?  Did  any 
government  ever  subject  the  property  of  those  w^ho  have  estates  to  a  burden, 
for  a  purpose  more  favorable  to  the'  poor,  or  more  useful  to  the  whole  com- 
munity ? 

A  conviction  of  importance  of  public  instruction  was  one  of  the  earliest 
sentiments  of  our  ancestors.  No  lawgiver  of  ancient  or  modern  times  has  ex- 
pressed more  just  opinions,  or  adopted  wiser  measures,  than  the  early  records 
of  the  Colony  of  Plymouth  show  to  have  prevailed  here.  Assembled  on  this 
very  spot,  a  hundred  and  fifty  three  years  ago,  the  legislature  of  this  Colony 
declared,  "  Forasmuch  as  the  maintenance  of  good  literature  doth  much  tend 
to  the  advancement  of  the  weal  and  flourishing  state  of  societies  and  repub- 
lics, this  Court  doth  therefore  order,  that  in  whatever  township  in  this  govern- 
ment, consisting  of  fifty  families  or  upwards,  any  meet  man  shall  be  obtained 
to  teach  a  grammar  school,  such  township  shall  allow  at  least  twelve  pounds, 
to  be  raised  by  rate  on  all  the  inhabitants." 

Having  provided  that  all  youth  should  be  instmcted  in  the  elements  of 
learning  by  the  institution  of  free  schools,  our  ancestor  had  yet  another  duty 
to  perform.  Men  were  to  be  educated  for  the  professions  and  the  public. 
For  this  purpose  they  founded  the  University,  and  with  incredible  zeal  and 
perseverance  they  cherished  and  supported  it,  through  all  trials  and  discour- 
agements. On  the  subject  of  the, University,  it  is  not  possible  for  a  son  of 
New  England  to  think  without  pleasure,  or  to  speak  without  emotion.  Noth- 
ing confers  more  honor  on  the  State  where  it  it  is  established,  or  more  utility 
on  the  country  at  large.  A  respectable  university  is  an  establishment  which 
must  be  the  work  of  time.  If  pecuniary  means  were  not  wanting,  no  new 
institution  could  possess  character  and  respectability  at  once.  We  owe  deep 
obligation  to  our  ancestoi-s,  who  began,  almost  on  the  moment  of  their  anival 
tl^e  work  of  building  up  the  institution. 
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Although  established  in  a  different  government,  the  Colony  of  Plymouth 
manifested  warm  friendship  for  Harvard  College.  At  an  early  period,  its 
government  took  measures  to  promote  a  general  subscription  throughout  all 
the  towns  in  this  Colony,  in  aid  of  its  small  funds.  Other  colleges  were  sub- 
sequently founded  and  endowed,  in  other  places,  as  the  ability  of  the  people 
allowed;  and  we  may  flatter  ourselves,  that  the  means  of  education  at  present 
enjoyed  in  New  England  are  not  only  adequate  to  the  diflusion  of  the  ele- 
ments of  knowledge  among  all  classes,  but  suflScient  also  for  respectable  at- 
tainments in  literature  and  the  sciences. 

Lastly,  our  ancestors  established  their  system  of  government  on  morality 
and  religious  sentiment.  Moral  habits,  they  believed,  cannot  safely  be  trusted 
on  any  other  foundation  than  religious  principle,  nor  any  government  be  se- 
cure which  is  not  supported  by  moral  habits.  Living  under  the  heavenlv 
hght  of  revelation,  they  hoped  to  find  all  the  social  dispositions,  all  the  duties 
which  men  owe  to  each  other  and  to  society,  enforced  and  performed.  What- 
ever makes  men  good  Christians,  makes  them  good  citizens.  Our  fathers 
came  here  to  enjoy  their  religion  free  and  unmolested ;  and,  at  the  end  of  two 
centuries,  there  is  nothing  upon  which  we  can  pronounce  more  confidently, 
nothnig  of  which  we  can  express  a  more  deep  and  earnest  conviction,  than  of 
the  inestimable  importance  of  that  religion  to  man,  both  in  regard  to  this  life 
and  that  which  is  to  come. 

If  tlie  blessings  of  our  political  and  social  condition  have  not  been  too 
highly  estimated,  we  cannot  well  overrate  the  responsibility  and  duty  which 
they  impose  upon  us.  We  hold  these  institutions  of  government,  religion,  and 
learning,  to  be  transmitted,  as  well  as  enjoyed.  We  are  in  the  line  of  con- 
veyance, through  which  whatever  has  been  obtained  by  the  spirit  and  efforts 
of  our  ancestors  is  to  be  communicated  to  our  children. 

We  are  bound  to  maintain  public  liberty,  and,  by  the  example  of  our  own 
fij^stems,  to  convince  the  world  that  order  and  law,  religion  and  morahty,  the 
rights  of  conscience,  the  rights  of  persons,  and  the  rights  of  property,  may  all 
be  preserved  and  secured,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  by  a  government  entire- 
ly and  purely  elective.  If  we  fail  in  this,  our  disaster  will  be  signal,  and  will 
furnish  an  argument,  stronger  than  has  yet  been  found,  in  support  of  those 
opinions  which  maintain  that  government  can  rest  safely  on  nothing  but  pow- 
er and  coercion.  As  far  as  experience  may  show  errors  in  our  establishments, 
we  are  bound  to  correct  them ;  and  if  any  practices  exist  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples, of  justice  and  humanity  within  the  reach  of  our  laws  or  our  influence, 
we  are  inexcusable  if  w^e  do  not  exert  ourselves  to  restrain  and  abolish 
them. 

I  deem  it  my  duty  on  this  occasion  to  suggest,  that  the  land  is  not  yet 
wholly  free  from  the  contamination  of  a  trafiic,  at  which  e^■ery  feeling  of  hu- 
manity must  for  ever  revolt, — I  mean  the  African  slave-trade.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  God  in  his  mercy  has  blessed  the  Christian  world  with  a  univer- 
sal peace,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  that,  to  the  disgi-ace  of  the  Christian  name 
and  character,  new  efforts  are  making  for  the  extension  of  this  trade  by  sub- 
jects and  citizens  of  Christian  states,  in  whose  hearts  there  dwell  no  senti- 
ments of  humanity  or  of  justice,  and  over  w^hom  neither  the  fear  of  God  nor 
the  fear  of  man  exercises  a  control.  In  the  sight  of  our  law,  the  African 
slave-trader  is  a  pirate  and  a  felon ;  and  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  an  offender 
far  beyond  the  ordinary  depth  of  human  guilt  There  is  no  brighter  page  of 
our  history,  than  that  which  records  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted 
by  the  government  at  an  early  day,  and  at  different  times  since,  for  the  sup- 
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pression  of  this  traffic ;  and  I  would  call  on  all  the  true  sons  of  New  Eng- 
land to  cc-operate  with  the  laws  of  man,  and  the  justice  of  Heaven.  If  there 
be,  within  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  or  influence,  any  participation  in  tljis 
ti-affic,  let  us  pledge  oursehes  here,  upon  the  rock  of  Plymouth,  to  extiipate 
and  destroy  it.  It  is  not  lit  that  the  land  of  the  Pilgi-ims  should  bear  the 
shame  longCi*.  I  hear  the  sound  of  the  hammer,  1  see  the  smoke  of  the  fur- 
naces where  manacles  and  fetters  are  still  forged  for  human  limbs.  I  see  the 
visages  of  those  who  by  stealth  and  at  midnight  labor  in  this  work  of  hell, 
foul  and  dark,  as  may  become  the  aitificers  of  such  instruments  of  misery 
and  torture.  Let  that  spot  be  purified,  or  let  it  cease  to  be  of  New  England. 
Let  it  be  purified,  or  let  it  be  set  aside  from  the  Christian  world ;  let  it  be  put 
out  of  the  circle  of  human  sympathies  and  human  regards,  and  let  civilized 
man  henceforth  have  no  communion  with  it. 

I  would  invoke  those  who  fill  the  seats  of  justice,  and  all  who  minister  at 
her  altar,  that  they  execute  the  wholesome  and  necessary  severity  of  the  law. 
I  invoke  the  ministers  of  our  religion,  that  they  proclaim  its  denunciation  of 
these  crimes,  and  add  the  solemn  sanctions  to  the  authority  of  human  laws. 
If  the  pulpit  be  silent,  whenever,  or  wherever,  there  may  be  a  sinner  bloody 
wdth  this  guilt,  within  the  hearing  of  its  voice,  the  pulpit  is  false  to  its  tiust. 
I  call  on  the  fair  merchant,  who  have  reaped  his  harvest  upon  the  seas,  that 
he  assist  in  scourging  from  those  seas  the  worst  pirates  which  ever  infested 
them.  That  ocean,  which  seems  to  wave  with  a  gentle  magnificence  to  waft 
the  burden  of  an  honest  commerce,  and  to  roll  along  its  treasures  with  a  con- 
scious pride;  that  ocean,  which  hardy  industry  regards,  even  when  the  winds 
have  ruflSed  its  surface,  as  a  field  of  grateful  toil,  what  is  it  to  be  the  victim 
of  this  oppression,  when  he  is  brought  to  its  shores,  and  looks  forth  upon  it, 
for  the  first  time,  from  beneath  chains,  and  bleeding  with  stripes  ?  What  is  it 
to  him, but  a  wide  spread  prospect  of  suftering,  anguish  and  death?  Nor  do 
the  skies  snjile  longer,  nor  is  the  air  longer  fragrant  to  him.  The  sun  is  cast 
down  from  heaven.  An  inhuman  and  accui'sed  trafl[ic  has  cut  him  oft"  in  his 
manhood,  or  in  his  youth,  from  every  enjoyment  belonging  to  his  being,  and 
every  blessing  which  his  Creator  intended  for  him. 

The  Christian  communities  send  forth  their  emissaries  of  religion  and  let- 
lei's,  who  stop,  here  and  there,  along  the  coast  of  the  vast  continent  of  Africa, 
and  with  painful  and  tedious  eftbrts,  make  some  almost  imperceptible  progress 
in  the  comnmnication  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  general  improvement  of  the 
natives  who  are  immediately  about  them.  Not  thus  slow  and  imperceptible 
is  the  transmission  of  the  vices  and  bad  passions  which  the  subjects  of  Chi-is- 
tian  states  cany  to  the  land.  The  slave  trade  having  touched  the  coast,  its 
influence  and  its  evils  spread,  like  a  pestilence,  over  the  whole  continent,  mak- 
ing savage  wars  more  savage,  and  more  frequent,  and  adding  new  and  fierce 
[assions  to  the  contests  of  barbarians. 

1  ]  ursue  this  topic  no  further;  except  again  to  say,  that  all  Christendom 
being  now  blessed  with  peace,  is  bound  by  everything  which  belongs  to  its 
charactei-,  and  to  the  character  of  the  present  age,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  inhu- 
man and  disgraceful  traffic. 

We  are  bound  not  only  to  maintain  the  general  principles  of  public  liberty, 
but  to  support  also  those  existing  forms  of  government,  which  have  so  well 
»5ecured  its  enjoyment,  and  so  highly  promoted  the  public  prosperity.  It  is 
now  more  than  thirty  years  that  these  states  have  been  united  under  the 
Federal  constitution,  and  whatever  foitune  may  await  them  hereafter,  it  is  im 
possible  that  this  period  of  iheir  histoiy  should  not  be  regarded  as  distinguish- 
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ed  by  signal  prosperity  and  success.  They  must  be  sanguine,  indeed,  who 
can  hope  for  benetit  from  change.  Whatever  divisions  of  the  pubhc  judg- 
ment may  have  existed  in  relation  to  particular  measures  of  the  government, 
all  must  agree,  one  should  think,  in  the  opinion,  that  in  its  general  course  it 
has  been  eminently  producti\'e  of  public  happiness.  Its  mott  ardent  friends 
could  not  well  have  hoped  from  it  more  than  it  has  accomplished ;  and  those 
who  disbelieved  or  doubted  ought  to  feel  less  concern  about  predictions,  which 
the  event  has  not  verified,  than  pleasure  in  the  good  which  has  been  obtained. 
■Whoe^•er  shall  hereafter  write  this  part  of  our  history,  although  he  may  see 
occasional  errors  or  defects,  will  be  able  to  record  no  great  failure  in  the  ends 
and  objects  of  government.  Still  less  will  he  be  able  to  record  any  series  of 
lawless  and  despotic  acts,  or  any  successful  usurpation.  His  page  will  contain 
no  exhibition  of  provinces  depopulated,  of  civil  authority  habitually  trampled 
down  by  militaiy  power,  or  of  a  community  crushed  by  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion. He  will  speak,  rather,  of  public  liberty  protected,  and  public  happiness 
advanced;  of  increased  revenue,  and  population  augmented  beyond  all  ex- 
ample ;  of  the  growth  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  arts ;  and  of  that 
happy  condition,  in  which  the  restraint  and  coercion  of  government  ai*e  al- 
most invisible  and  imperceptible,  and  its  influence  felt  only  in  the  benefits 
which  it  confers.  We  can  entertain  no  better  wish  for  our  country  than  that 
this  gON'ernment  may  be  preserved ;  nor  have  a  clearer  duty  than  to  maintain 
and  support  it  in  the  full  exercise  of  all  its  just  constitutional  powers. 

The  cause  of  science  and  literature  also  imposes  upon  us  an  impoitant  and^ 
delicate  trust.     The  w^ealth  and  population  of  the  country  are  now  so  far  ad-- 
vanced,  as  to  authorize  the  expectation  of  a  correct  literature,  and  a  well  form'sd:; 
taste,  as  well  as  respectable  progress  in  the  abstruse  sciences.     The  country  h;H*v 
risen  from  a  state  of  colonial  dependency ;  it  has  established  an  indepencMafr 
government,  and  is  now  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  peace  and  political', 
security.     The  elements  of  knowledge  are  universally  diftiised,  and  the  read- 
ing portion  of  the  community  large.     Let  us  hope  that  the  present  may  be- 
an auspicious  era  of  literature.     If,  almost  on  the  day  of  their  landing,, our 
ancestors  founded  schools  and  endowed  colleges,  what  obligations  do  not-  j-est 
upon  us,  living  under  circumstances  so  much  more  favorable  both  for  pi-oviding- 
and  for  using  the  means  of  education  ?     Literature  becomes  free  institution's. 
It  is  the  graceful  ornament  of  civil  liberty,  and  a  happy  resti'aint  on  the  asperi- 
ties, w^hich  political  controversy  sometinies  occasions.     Just  taste  is  not  only  am 
embellishment  of  society,  but  it  rises  almost  to  the  rank  of  the  vii'tues,  and 
diffuses  positive  good  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  its  influence.     There  is 
a  connexion  between  right  feeling  and  right  principles,  and  truth  in  taste  'i 
allied  with  truth  in  morality.     With  nothing  in  our  past  history  to  discourage 
us,  and  with  something  in  our  present  condition  and  prospects  to  animate  us, 
let  us  hope,  that  as  it  is  our  fortune  to  live  in  an  age  when  we  may  behold,  a 
w^onderful  advancement  of  the  country  in  all  its  other  great  interests,,  we  may 
see  also  equal  progress  and  success  attend  the  cause  of  letters. 

Finally,  let  us  not  forget  the  religious  character  of  our  origin.  Gur  fathei-s 
were  brought  hither  by  their  high  veneration  for  the  Christian  religion.  They 
journeyed  by  the  lights  and  labored  in  its  hope.  They  sougliti  to  incorpoiate 
its  principles  with  the  elements  of  their  society,  and  to  diffuse  its  influence 
tln-ough  all  their  institutions,  civil,  political,  or  literary.  Let  us  cheiish  these 
sentiments,  and  extend  this  influence  still  more  widely;  in  the  full  conviction; 
that  that  is  the  happiest  society,  which  partakes  in  the  highest  deg?-ee  of  the 
mild  and  peaceable  spirit  of  Christianity. 
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The  hours  of  this  day  are  rapidly  flying,  and  this  occasion  will  soon  be  pass- 
ed. Neither-  we  nor  our  children  can  expect  to  behold  its  return.  They  are 
in  the  distant  regions  of  futurity,  they  exist  only  in  the  all-creating  power  of 
God,  who  shall  stand  here,  a  hundred  years  hence,  to  trace,  through  us,  their 
descent  from  the  Pilgrims,  -and  to  survey,  as  we  have  now  surveyed,  the  pro- 
gress of  their  country,  during  the  lapse  of  a  century.  We  would  anticipate 
their  concurrence  with  us  in  our  sentiments  of  deep  regard  for  our  common 
ancestors.  We  would  anticipate  and  partake  the  pleasure  with  which  they 
will  then  recount  the  steps  of  New  England's  advancement.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day,  although  it  will  not  disturb  us  in  our  repose,  the  voice  of  ac- 
clamation and  gratitude,  commencing  on  the  Rock  of  Plymouth,  shall  be 
transmitted  through  millions  of  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims,  till  it  lose  itself  in 
the  murmurs  of  the  Pacific  seas. 

We  would  leave  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  shall  then  occupy  our 
places  some  proof  that  we  hold  the  blessings  transmitted  from  our  fathers  in 
just  estimation ;  some  proof  of  our  attachment  to  the  cause  of  good  govern- 
ment, and  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  some  proof  of  a  sincere  and  ardent 
desire  to  promote  everything  which  may  enlarge  the  understandings  and  im- 
prove the  hearts  of  men.  And  when  from  the  long  distance  of  an  hundred 
years,  they  shall  look  back  upon  us,  they  shall  know,  at  least,  that  we  possess- 
ed affections,  which  running  backward,  and  warming  with  gratitude  for  what 
our  ancestoi-s  have  done  for  our  happiness,  run  forward  also  to  our  posterity, 
and  meet  them  with  cordial  salutation,  ere  yet  they  have  arrived  on  the  shore 
of  beinof. 

Advance,  then,  ye  future  generations !  We  would  hail  you,  as  you  rise  in 
your  long  succession,  to  fill  the  places  which  we  now  fill,  and  to  taste  the  bless- 
ings of  existence,  where  we  are  passing,  and  soon  shall  have  passed,  our  own 
human  duration.  We  bid  you  welcome  to  this  pleasant  land  of  the  fathers. 
We  bid  you  welcome  to  the  healthful  skies  and  the  verdant  fields  of  New 
England.  We  greet  your  accession  to  the  great  inheritance  v/hich  we  have 
enjoyed.  We  welcome  you  to  the  blessings  of  good  government,  and  religious 
liberty.  We  welcome  you  to  the  treasures  of  science,  and  the  delights  of 
learning.  We  welcome  you  to  the  transcendent  sweets  of  domestic  life,  to  the 
happiness  of  kindred,  and  parents,  and  children.  We  welcome  you  to  the 
immeasurable  blessings  of  rational  existence,  the  immortal  hope  of  Christianity, 
and  the  hght  of  eveiTasting  truth  1 
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DELIVERED    AT    THE   CORNER    STONE    OF    BUNKER    HILL   MON- 
UMENT, JUNE  17,    1825. 


This  uncounted  multitude  before  me  and  around  me  proves  the  feeling 
which  the  cause  has  excited.  These  thousands  of  human  faces,  glowing  with 
sympathy  and  joy,  and  from  the  impulses  of  a  common  gratitude  turned  rev- 
erently to  heaven  in  this  spacious  temple  of  tlie  firmament,  proclaim  that  the 
day,  the  place,  and  the  purpose  of  our  assembhng  have  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  our  hearts. 

If,  indeed,  there  be  any  thing  in  local  association  fit  to  afibct  the  mind  of 
man,  we  need  not  strive  to  repress  the  emotions  which  agitato  us  here.  We 
are  among  the  sepulchres  of  our  fathers.  We  are  on  ground,  distinguished  by 
their  valor,  their  constancy,  and  the  shedding  of  their  blood.  We  are  here, 
not  to  fix  an  uncertain  date  in  our  annals,  nor  so  draw  into  notice  an  obscure 
and  unknown  spot.  If  our  humble  purpose  had  never  been  conceived,  if  we 
ourselves  had  never  been  born,  the  l7th  of  June,  1775,  would  have  been  a 
day  on  which  all  subsequent  history  would  have  poured  its  light,  and  the  emi- 
nence where  we  stand  a  point  of  attraction  to  the  eyes  of  successive  genera- 
tions. But  we  are  Americans.  W^e  live  in  what  may  be  called  the  early  age 
of  this  great  continent;  and  we  know  that  our  posterity,  through  all  time,  are 
here  to  enjoy  and  suffer  the  allotments  of  humanity.  We  see  before  us  a 
probable  train  of  great  events ;  we  know  that  our  own  fortunes  have  been  hap- 
pily cast;  and  it  is  natural,  therefore,  that  we  should  be  moved  by  the  con- 
templation of  occurrences  which  have  guided  our  destiny  before  many  of  us 
were  born,  and  settled  the  condition  in  which  we  should  pass  that  portion  of 
our  existence  which  God  allows  to  men  on  earth. 

We  do  not  read  even  of  the  discovery  of  this  continent,  without  feehng 
something  of  a  personal  interest  in  the  event;  without  being  reminded  how 
much  it  has  affected  our  own  fortunes  and  our  existence.  It  would  be  still 
more  unnatural  for  us,  therefore,  than  for  others,  to  contemplate  with  unaffec- 
ted minds  that  interesting,  I  may  say  that  most  touching  and  pathetic  scene 
when  the  great  discoverer  of  America  stood  on  the  deck  of  his  shattered 
bark,  the  shades  of  night  falling  on  the  sea,  yet  no  man  sleeping ;  tossed  on 
the  billows  of  an  unknown  ocean,  yet  the  stronger  billows  of  alternate  hope 
and  despair  tossing  his  own  troubled  thoughts;  extending  forward  his  har- 
assed frame,  straining  westward  his  anxious  and  eager  eyes,  till  Heaven  at  last 
granted  him  a  moment  of  rapture  and  ecstacy,  in  blessing  his  vision  with  the 
siffht  of  the  unknown  world. 
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Nearer  to  our  times,  more  closely  connected  with  our  fates,  and  therefore 
still  more  interesting  to  our  feelings  and  affections,  is  the  settlement  of  our 
own  country  by  colonists  from  England.  We  cherish  every  memorial  of  these 
worthy  ancestors ;  we  celebrate  their  patience  and  fortitude ;  we  admire  their 
daring  enterprise ;  we  teach  our  children  to  venei-ate  their  piety ;  and  we  are 
justly  proud  of  being  descended  from  men  ^Aho  liave  set  the  world  an  exam- 
ple of  founding  civil  institutions  on  the  gieat  and  united  principles  of  human 
freedom  and  human  knowledge.  To  us,  their  children,  the  story  of  their  la- 
bors and  sufferings  can  never  be  without  its  interest.  We  shall  not  stand  un- 
moved on  the  shore  of  Plymouth,  while  the  sea  continues  to  wash  it;  nor  will 
our  brethren  in  another  early  and  ancient  Colony  forget  the  place  of  its  first 
establishment,  till  their  river  shall  cease  to  flow  by  it.  No  vigor  of  youth,  no 
maturity  of  manhood,  will  lead  the  nation  to  forget  the  spots  where  its  infan- 
cy was  ci'adled  and  defended. 

But  the  great  event  in  tne  history  of  the  continent,  which  we  are  now  met 
here  to  commemorate,  that  prodigy  of  modern  times,  at  once  the  wonder  and 
the  blessing  of  the  world,  is  the  American  Revolution.  In  a  day  of  extraor- 
dinary prosperity  and  happiness,  of  high  national  honor,  distinction,  and  pow- 
er, we  are  brought  together,  in  this  ]>lace,  by  our  love  of  country,  by  our  ad- 
miration of  exalted  character,  by  our  gratitude  for  signal  services  and  patri- 
otic devotion. 

The  Society  whose  organ  I  am  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  some 
honorable  and  durable  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  early  friends  of  Am- 
erican Independence.  They  have  thought,  that  for  this  object  no  time  could 
be  more  propitious  than  the  present  prosperous  and  peaceful  peiiod ;  that  no 
place  could  claim  preference  over  this  memorable  spot;  and  that  no  day  could 
be  more  auspicious  to  the  undertaking,  than  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
which  was  here  fought.  The  f  mndation  of  that  monument  we  have  now 
laid.  With  solem.nities  suited  to  the  occasion,  with  prayers  to  Almighty  God 
for  his  blessing,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  cloud  of  witnesses,  we  have  begun 
the  woik.  We  trust  it  will  be  prosecuted,  and  that,  springing  from  a  broad 
foundation,  rising  high  in  massive  solidity  and  unadorned  grandeur,  it  may 
remain  as  long  as  Heaven  permits  the  work  of  man  to  last,  a  fit  en}blem,  both 
of  the  events  in  memory  of  which  it  is  raised,  and  of  the  gratitude  of  those 
who  have  reared  it. 

We  know,  indeed,  that  the  record  of  illustrious  actions  is  most  safely  depo- 
sited in  the  universal  remembrance  of  mankind.  We  know,  that  if  we  could 
cause  this  structure  to  ascend,  not  only  till  it  reached  the  skies,  but  till  it 
pierced  them,  its  broad  surfaces  could  still  contain  but  part  of  that  which,  in 
an  age  of  knowledge,  hath  ali'eady  been  spread  over  the  earth,  and  which  his- 
tory charges  itself  with  making  known  to  all  future  times.  We  know  that 
no  inscription  on  entablatures  less  broad  than  the  earth  itself  can  carry  infor- 
mation of  the  events  we  commemorate  where  it  had  not  already  gone;  and 
that  no  structure,  which  shall  not  outlive  the  duration  of  letters  and  knowl- 
edge among  men,  can  prolong  the  memorial.  But  our  object  is,  by  this  edi- 
fice, to  show  our  own  deep  sense  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  our  ancestors;  and,  by  presenting  this  work  of  gratitude  to  the  eye, 
to  keep  alive  similar  sentiments,  and  to  foster  a  constant  regard  for  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Revolution.  Human  beings  are  composed,  not  of  reason  only,  but 
of  imagination  also,  and  sentiment;  and  that  is  neither  wasted  nor  misapplied 
which  is  appropriated  to  the  pui-pose  of  giving  right  direction  to  sentiments, 
and  opening  proper  springs  of  feeling  in  the  heart.     Let  it  not  be  supposed 
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that  our  object  is  to  perpetuate  national  hostility,  or  even  to  cherish  a  mere 
military  spirit.  It  is  higher,  purer,  nobler.  We  consecrate  our  work  to  the 
spirit  of  national  independence,  and  we  wish  that  the  light  of  peace  may  rest 
upon  it  for  ever.  We  rear  a  memorial  of  our  conviction  of  that  unmeasured 
benefit  which  has  been  conferred  on  our  own  land,  and  of  the  happy  influen- 
ces which  have  been  produced,  by  the  same  events,  on  the  general  interests 
of  mankind.  We  come,  as  Americans,  to  mark  a  spot  which  must  forever 
be  dear  to  us  and  our  posterity.  We  wish  that  whosoever,  in  all  coining 
time,  shall  turn  his  eye  hitlier,  may  behold  that  the  place  is  not  undistin- 
guished where  the  first  great  battle  of  the  Revolution  was  fought.  We  wish 
that  this  structure  may  proclaim  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  that  event 
to  every  class  and  every  age.  We  wish  that  infancy  may  learn  the  purpose 
of  its  erection  from  maternal  lips,  and  that  weary  and  withered  age  may  be- 
hold it,  and  be  solaced  by  the  recollections  which  it  suggests.  We  wish  that 
labor  may  look  up  here,  and  be  proud,  in  the  midst  of  its  toil.  We  wish  that 
in  those  days  of  disaster,  which,  as  they  come  upon  all  nations,  must  be  ex- 
pected to  come  upon  us  also,  desponding  patriotism  may  turn  its  eyes  hither- 
ward,  and  be  fissured  that  the  foundations  of  our  national  power  are  still  strong. 
We  wish  that  this  column,  rising  toward  heaven  among  the  pointed  spires  of 
so  many  temples  dedicated  to  God,  may  contribute  also  to  produce,  in  all 
minds,  a  pious  feeling  of  dependence  and  gratitude.  We  wish,  hnally,  that 
the  last  object  to  the  sight  of  him  who  lea\es  his  native  shore,  and  the  first 
to  gladden  his  who  revisits  it,  may  be  something  which  shall  remind  him  of 
the  liberty  and  the  glory  of  his  countiy.  Let  it  rise !  let  it  rise,  till  it  meet 
the  sun  in.  his  coming;  let  the  earliest  light  of  the  morning  gild  it,  and  part- 
ing day  linger  and  play  on  its  summit. 

We  live  in  a  most  extraordinary  age.  Events  so  various  and  so  important 
that  they  might  crowd  and  distinguish  centuries,  are,  in  our  times,  compressed 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  life.  Wlien  has  it  happened  that  history  has 
had  so  much  to  record,  in  the  same  term  of  years,  as  since  the  iVth  of  June, 
1775?  Our  owai  Revolution,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  might  itself 
have  been  expected  to  occasion  a  war  of  half  a  century,  has  been  achieved; 
twenty -four  sovereign  and  independent  States  erected ;  and  a  general  govern- 
ment established  over  them,  so  safe,  so  wise,  so  free,  so  practical,  that  we  mii^ht 
well  wonder  its  establishment  should  have  been  accomplished  so  soon,  were  it 
not  ffir  greater  the  wonder  that  it  should  have  been  established  at  all.  Two 
or  three  millions  of  people  have  been  augmented  to  twelve,  the  great  forests 
of  the  West  prostrated  beneath  the  arm  of  successful  industry,  and  the  dwel- 
lers on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  become  the  fell'  w-citizens 
and  neighbors  of  those  who  cultivate  the  hills  of  New  England.  We  have 
a  commerce,  that  leaves  no  sea  unexplored ;  navies,  which  take  no  law  from 
superior  force;  revenues,  adequate  to  all  the  exigencies  of  go^'ernment,  almost 
without  taxation ;  and  peace  with  all  nations,  founded  on  equal  rights  and 
mutual  respect. 

Europe,  within  the  same  period  has  been  agitated  by  a  mighty  revolution, 
which,  while  it  has  been  felt  in  the  individual  condition  and  happiness  of  al- 
most every  man,  has  shaken  to  the  centre  her  political  fabric,  and  dashed 
against  one  another,  thrones  which  had  stood  tranquil  for  ages.  On  this,  our 
continent,  our  own  example  has  been  followed,  and  colonies  have  sprung  up 
to  be  nations.  Unaccustomed  sounds  of  liberty  and  free  government  have 
reached  us  from  beyond  the  track  of  the  sun ;  and  at  this  moment  the  domin- 
ion of  European  power  in  this  continent,  from  the  place  where  we  stand  to 
the  south  loole.  is  annihilated  for  ever. 
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In  the  mean  time,  both  in  P]urope  and  America,  such  has  been  the  general 
progress  of  knowledge,  such  the  improvement  in  legislation,  in  commerce,  in 
tlie  arts,  in  letters,  and,  above  all,  in  liberal  ideas  and  the  general  spirit  of  the 
age,  that  the  whole  world  seems  changed. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  that  this  is  but  a  faint  abstract  of  the  things  whicli 
have  happened  since  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  we  are  but  fifty 
years  removed  from  it ;  and  we  now  stand  here  to  enjoy  all  the  blessings  of 
our  oAvn  condition,  and  to  look  abroad  on  the  brightened  prospects  of  the 
world,  while  we  still  have  amonoj  us  some  of  those  who  were  active  ao^ents  in 
the  scenes  of  1775,  and  who  are  now  here,  from  every  quarter  of  New  Eng- 
land, to  visit  once  more,  and  under  circumstances  so  affecting,  I  had  almost 
said  so  overwhelming,  this  renowned  theatre  of  their  courage  and  patri- 
otism. 

Venerable  men  !  you  have  come  down  to  us  from  a  former  generation. 
Heaven  has  bounteously  lengthened  out  your  lives,  that  you  might  behold  this 
joyous  day.  You  are  now  where  you  stood  fifty  yeai*s  ago,  this  very  hour, 
with  your  brothers  and  your  neighbors,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  the  strife  for 
your  country.  Behold  how  altered !  The  same  heavens  are  indeed  over  your 
heads ;  the  same  ocean  rolls  at  your  feet ;  but  all  else  how  changed !  You 
hear  now  no  I'oar  of  hostile  cannon,  you  see  no  mixed  volumes  of  smoke  and 
flame  rising  from  burning  Charlestown.  The  ground  strewed  with  the  dead 
and  the  dying ;  the  impetuous  charge ;  the  steady  and  successful  repulse ;  the 
loud  call  to  repeated  assault;  tlie  summoning  of  all  that  is  manly  to  repeated 
j-esistance;  a  thousand  bosoms  freely  and  fearlessly  bared  in  an  instant  to 
whatever  of  terror  there  may  be  in  war  and  death ;  —  all  these  you  have  wit- 
nessed, but  you  witness  them  no  more.  All  is  peace.  The  heights  of  yon- 
der metropolis,  its  towel's  and  roofs,  which  you  then  saw  filled  with  wives  and 
children  and  countrymen  in  distress  and  terror,  and  looking  with  unutterable 
emotions  for  the  issue  of  the  combat,  have  presented  you  to-day  w^ith  the  sight 
of  its  whole  happy  population,  come  out  to  welcome  and  greet  you  with  a 
universal  jubilee.  Yonder  proud  sliips,  by  a  felicity  of  position  appropriate- 
ly lying  at  the  foot  of  this  mount,  and  seeming  fondly  to  cling  around  it,  are 
not  means  of  annoyance  to  you,  but  your  country's  own  means  of  distinction 
and  defence.  All  is  peace;  and  God  has  granted  you  this  sight  of  your 
country's  happiness,  ere  you  slumber  in  the  grave.  He  has  allowed  you  to 
behold  and  to  partake  the  reward  of  your  patriotic  toils;  and  he  has  allowed 
us,  your  sons  and  countrymen,  to  meet  you  here,  and  in  the  name  of  the  pres- 
ent generation,  in  the  name  of  your  country,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  to 
thank  you ! 

But,  alas !  you  are  not  all  here !  Time  and  the  sword  have  thinned  your 
ranks.  Prescott,  Putnam,  Stark,  Brooks,  Read,  Pomoroy,  Bridge !  our  eyes 
seek  for  you  in  vain  amid  this  broken  band.  You  are  gathered  to  your  fath- 
er, and  live  only  to  your  country  in  her  grateful  remembrance  and  your  ow^n 
bright  example.  But  let  us  not  too  much  grieve,  that  you  have  met  the  com- 
mon fate  of  men.  You  lived  at  least  long  enough  to  know  that  your  work 
had  been  nobly  and  successfully  accomplished.  You  lived  to  see  your  coun- 
try's independence  established,  and  to  sheathe  your  swords  from  war.  On  the 
light  of  Liberty  you  saw  arise  the  light  of  Peace,  like 

"another   morn, 
Risen  on  mid-noon." 

and  the  sky  on  which  you  closed  your  eyes  was  cloudless. 
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But  all !  Him !  tlie  fii*st  great  mai-tyr  in  this  great  cause !  Him !  the  pre- 
mature victim  of  his  own  self-devoting  heart !  Him !  the  head  of  om-  civil 
councils,  and  the  destined  leader  of  our  mihtary  bands,  whom  nothing  brought 
hither  but  the  unquenchable  fire  of  his  own  spirit !  Him !  cut  off  by  Provi- 
dence in  the  hour  of  overwhelming  anxiety  and  thick  gloom ;  falling  ere  he 
saw  the  star  of  his  country  rise ;  pouring  out  his  generous  blood,  like  water, 
before  he  knew  whether  it  would  fertilize  a  land  of  freedom  or  of  bondage !  — 
how  shall  I  struggle  with  the  emotions  that  stifle  the  utterance  of  thy  name  ? 
Our  poor  work  may  perish ;  but  thine  shall  endure !  This  monument  may 
moulder  away ;  the  solid  iri'ound  it  rests  upon,  may  sink  down  to  a  level  with 
the  sea ;  but  thy  memory  shall  not  fail !  Wheresoever  among  men  a  heai-t 
shall  be  found  that  beats  to  the  transport  of  patriotism  and  hberty,  its  aspira- 
tions shah  be  to  claim  kindred  with  thy  spirit  1 

But  the  scene  amidst  which  we  stand  does  not  permit  us  to  confine  our 
thoughts  or  our  sympathies  to  those  fearless  spirits  who  hazarded  or  lost  their 
lives  on  this  consecrated  spot.  We  have  the  happiness  to  rejoice  here  in  the 
presence  of  a  most  worthy  representation  of  the  survivors  of  the  whole  Revo- 
lutionary army. 

Veterans  !  you  are  the  remnant  of  many  a  well-fought  field.  You  bring 
with  you  marks  of  honor  from  Trenton  and  Monmouth,  from  Yorktown, 
Camden,  Bennington,  and  Saratoga.  Veterans  of  half  a  century  !  when 
in  your  youthful  days  you  put  everything  at  hazard  in  your  country's  cause, 
good  as  that  cause  was,  and  sanguine  as  youth  is,  still  your  fondest  hopes  did 
not  stretch  onward  to  an  hour  like  this !  At  a  period  to  which  you  could  not 
reasonably  have  expected  to  arrive,  at  a  moment  of  national  prosperity  such 
iis  you  could  never  have  foi'eseen,  you  are  now  met  here  to  enjoy  the  fellow- 
ship of  old  soldiers,  and  to  receive  the  overflowing  of  a  universal  grati- 
tude. 

But  your  agitated  countenances  and  your  heaving  breasts  inform  me  that 
even  this  is  not  an  unmixed  joy.  I  perceive  that  a  tumult  of  contending 
feelings  rushes  upon  you.  The  images  of  the  dead,  as  well  as  the  persons  of 
the  living,  present  themselves  before  you.  The  scene  overwhelms  you,  and  I 
turn  from  it.  May  the  Father  of  all  mercies  smile  upon  your  declining  yeai-s, 
and  bless  them !  And  when  you  shall  here  have  exchanged  your  embraces, 
when  you  shall  once  more  have  pressed  the  hands  which  have  been  so  often 
extended  to  give  succor  in  adversity,  or  grasped  in  the  exultation  of  victory, 
then  look  abroad  upon  this  lovely  land  which  your  young  valor  defended,  and 
mark  the  happiness  with  which  it  is  filled ;  yea,  look  abroad  upon  the  whole 
earth,  and  see  what  a  name  you  have  contributed  to  give  to  your  country,  and 
what  a  praise  you  have  added  to  freedom,  and  then  rejoice  in  the  sympathy 
and  gratitude  which  beam  upon  your  last  days  from  the  improved  condition 
of  mankind ! 

The  occasion  does  not  require  of  me  any  particular  account  of  the  battle 
of  the  l7th  of  June,  l77o,  nor  any  detailed  narrative  of  the  events  which 
immediately  preceded  it.  These  are  familiarly  known  to  all.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  the  great  and  interesting  controversy,  Massachusetts  and  the  town  of 
Boston  had  become  early  and  marked  objects  of  the  displeasure  of  the  Briiish 
Parliament.  This  had  been  manifested  in  the  act  for  altering  the  government 
of  the  Province,  and  in  that  for  shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston.  Nothing 
sheds  more  honor  on  our  early  history,  and  nothing  better  shows  how  little 
the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  Colonies  were  known  or  regarded  in  Eng- 
land, than  the  impression  which  these  measures  everywhere  produced  in  Amer- 
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ica.  It  had  been  anticipated,  that  while  the  Colonies  in  general  would  be 
terrified  by  the  severity  of  the  punishment  intiicted  on  Ma&feachusetts,  ihe  oth- 
er seaports  would  be  governed  by  a  mere  spirit  of  gam ;  and  that,  as  Boston 
was  now  cut  off  from  aJi  commerce,  the  unexpected  advantage  wLkIi  this 
blow  on  her  was  calculated  to  confer  on  other  towns  would  be  gieediiy  enjoy- 
ed. How  miserably  such  reasoners  decei\ed  themselves  !  how  little  tbey 
knew  of  the  depth,  and  the  strength,  and  the  intenseness  of  that  feeling  of  resis- 
tance to  illegal  acts  of  power,  which  possessed  the  whole  Ameucan  people! 
Every  AN  here  the  unworthy  boon  was  rejected  with  scorn.  Ihe  loitunaie  occa- 
sion vN'as  seized,  everywhere,  to  show  to  the  whole  world  that  the  Colonies 
were  swayed  by  no  local  interest,  no  partial  interest,  no  selfish  interest,  'ihe 
the  temptation  to  profit  by  the  punishment  of  Boston  was  stiongest  to  our 
neighbors  of  Salem.  Yet  Salem  was  precisely  the  place  where  tins  misera- 
ble profter  was  spurned,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  lofty  self-respect  and  the  most 
indignant  patriotism.  "We  are  deeply  atiected,"  said  its  inhabitants,  "with 
the  sense  of  our  public  calamities;  but  the  miseries  that  are  now  lajidly  has- 
tening on  our  brethren  in  the  capital  of  the  Province  greatly  excite  our  com-  « 
miseration.  By  shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston,  some  imagine  that  the  course 
.  of  trade  might  be  turned  hither  and  to  our  benefit;  but  we  must  Le  dead  to 
every  idea  of  justice,  lost  to  all  feelings  of  humanity,  could  we  indulge  a 
thought  to  seize  on  wealth  and  raise  our  fortunes  on  the  ruin  of  our  sufiering 
neighbors."  These  noble  sentiments  were  not  confined  to  our  immediate  vi- 
cinity. In  that  day  of  general  afiiection  and  brotherhood,  the  blow  gi\  en  to 
Boston  smote  on  every  patiiotic  heart  from  one  end  of  the  countiy  to  the 
other.  Viiginia  and  the  Carolinas,  as  well  as  Connecticut  and  l\ew  Hamp- 
shire, felt  and  proclaimed  the  cause  to  be  their  own.  The  Continental  Con- 
gress, then  holding  its  first  session  in  Philadelphia,  expressed  its  sjmpathy  for 
the  sufiering  inhabitants  of  Boston,  and  addresses  were  recei\ed  irom  all  quar- 
ters, assuring  them  that  the  cause  was  a  common  one,  and  should  be  met  by 
common  efiorts  and  common  sacrifices.  The  Congress  of  Massachusetts  res- 
ponded to  these  assurances;  and  in  an  address  to  the  Congjct^s  at  Philadel- 
phia, bearing  the  official  signature,  perhaps  among  the  last,  of  the  immortal 
Warren,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  its  sufiering  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  dangers  which  threatened  it,  it  was  declared,  that  this  Colony  "  is  ready, 
at  all  times,  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  tho  cause  of  America." 

But  the  hour  drew  nigh  which  was  to  put  professions  to  the  proof,  and  to 
determine  whether  the  authors  of  these  mutual  pledges  were  leady  to  seal 
them  in  blood.  The  tidings  of  Lexington  and  Concord  had  no  sooner  sjjread, 
than  it  was  uni\'ersally  felt  that  the  time  was  at  last  come  for  action.  A  spirit 
persaded  all  ranks,  not  transient,  not  boisterous,  but  deep,  solemn,  deter- 
mined, 

"  totamque  infusa  per  artus 
Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  se  corpore  miscet." 

War,  on  their  own  soil  and  at  their  own  doors,  was,  indeed,  a  strange  work  to 
the  yeomaniy  of  New  England ;  but  their  consciences  were  convinced  of  its 
necessity,  their  country  called  them  to  it,  and  they  did  not  withhold  them- 
selves from  the  perilous  tiial.  The  ordinaiy  occupations  of  life  weie  aband- 
oned ;  the  plough  was  staid  in  the  unfinished  furrow ;  wives  gave  up  their 
husbands,  and  mothers  gave  up  their  sons,  to  the  battles  of  a  civil  war.  Death 
might  come,  in  lionor,  on  the  field :  it  might  come,  in  disgi-ace,  on  the  scaf- 
fold.    For  either  and  for  both  they  were  prepared.     The  sentiment  of  Quincy 
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was  full  in  their  liearts.  "  Blandisliineiits,"  said  tliat  distinguislied  son  of 
ovjuius  and  patriotism,  "  will  not  fascinate  us,  nor  will  threats  of  a  halter  in- 
timidate; fi)r,  under  (xod,  we  are  determined  that,  wdieresoever,  wliensoever,  or 
howsoever  we  shall  be  called  to  make  our  exit,  we  will  die  free  men." 

The  1 7th  of  June  saw  the  four  New  Engjand  Colonies  standing  here,  side 
hy  side,  to  triumph  or  to  fall  together;  and  there  was  with  them  from  that 
moment  to  the  end  of  the  war,  what  1  hope  will  remain  with  them  for  ever, 
one  cause,  one  country,  one  lieai't. 

The  battle  of  13unker  Hill  was  attended  with  the  most  important  effects 
beyoiKl  its  innnediate  I'esults  as  a  military  engagement.  It  created  at  once  a 
state  of  open,  public  w^ar.  There  could  now  be  no  longer  a  question  of  pro- 
ceeding against  individuals,  as  guilty  of  treason  or  rebellion.  That  fearful 
ci'isis  was  past.  The  api)eal  lay  to  the  sword,  and  the  only  question  was, 
wlielhei"  the  sj)irit  and  the  resources  of  the  people  would  hold  out,  till  the  ob- 
ject should  he  aceomj)lished.  Nor  were  its  general  consequences  confined  to 
our  own  country.  Tlie  pi-evious  proceedings  of  the  Colonies,  their  appeals, 
i-esolutions,  and  addresses,  had  made  their  cause  known  in  Europe.  Without 
boasiing,  we  may  say,  that  in  no  age  or  country  has  the  public  cause  been 
maintained  with  moi-e  force  of  ai'gument,  more  power  of  ilhistration,  or  more 
ol'  that  persuasion  which  excited  feeling  and  elevated  principle  can  alone  bes- 
tow, than  the  Revolutionary  state  papers  exhibit.  These  ])apers  will  for  ever 
deserve  to  be  studied,  not  only  for  the  spirit  which  they  breathe,  but  for  the 
ability  with  which  they  were  written, 

'iV)  this  able  vindication  of  their  cause,  the  Colonies  had  now  added  a 
pi'actical  ;md  severe  j)roof  of  their  own  true  devotion  to  it,  and  given  evidence 
also  of  the  power  which  they  could  bring  to  its  support.  All  now  saw,  that 
if  America  fell,  she  would  not  i^iU  without  a  struggle.  Men  felt  sympathy 
and  regai'd,  as  well  as  suiprise,  wdien  they  beheld  these  infant  states,  remote, 
unknown,  unaided,  encounter  the  power  of  England,  and  in  the  first  conside- 
i-able  battle,  leave  moi-e  of  their  enemies  dead  on  the  field,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  combatants,  than  had  been  recently  known  to  fall  in  the  wars 
of  Europe. 

Information  of  these  events,  circulating  throughout  the  world,  at  length 
reached  the  ears  of  one  who  now  hears  me.  He  has  not  foro-otton  the  emo- 
tion  which  the  fame  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  the  name  of  Warren,  excited  in  his 
youthful  bi'east. 

Sii',  we  are  assembled  to  commemorate  the  establishment  of  great  public 
])rinciples  of  liberty,  and  to  do  honor  to  the  distinguished,  dead.  The  occa- 
si(~>n  is  too  severe  for  eulogy  of  the  living.  But,  Sir,  your  interesting  i elation 
t(^  this  coutitry,  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  surround  you  and  surround 
us,  call  on  me  to  express  the  happiness  which  we  derive  from  your  presence 
and  aid  in  this  solemn  commemoration. 

Fortunate,  foilunate  man !  with  what  measure  of  devotion  will  you  not 
thank  (lod  for  the  circumstances  of  your  extraordinary  life?  You  are  con- 
nected with  both  hemispheres  and  with  two  generations.  Heaven  saw  fit  to 
ordain,  that  the  electric  spark  of  liberty  should  be  conducted,  through  you, 
from  the  New  Woild  to  the  Old;  and  we,  who  are  now  here  to  perform  this 
duty  of  pati-iotism,  have  all  of  us  long  ago  received  it  in  charge  from  our 
fathei's  to  cherish  youi*  name  and  your  virtues.  You  will  account  it  an  in- 
stance of  your  good  fortune,  Sir,  that  you  crossed  the  seas  to  visit  us  at  a  time 
which  enables  you  to  be  present  at  this  solemnity.  You  now  behold  the  field, 
the  renown  of  w^hich  reached  you  in  the  heart  of  France,  and  caused  a  thrill 
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in  your  ardent  bosom.  You  see  the  lines  of  the  httle  redoubt  thrown  up  by 
the  incredible  diligence  of  Prescott;  defended,  to  the  last  extremity,  by  his 
lion-hearted  valor;  and  within  which  the  corner-stone  of  our  monument  has 
now^  taken  its  position.  You  see  where  Warren  fell,  and  where  Parker,  Gard- 
ner, McCleary,  Moore,  and  other  early  patiiots,  fell  with  him.  Those  who 
survived  that  day,  and  whose  lives  have  been  prelonged  to  the  present  hour, 
are  now  around  you.  Some  of  them  you  have  known  in  the  trying  scenes 
of  the  war.  Behold !  they  now  stretch  forth  their  feeble  arms  to  embi-ace  you. 
Behold !  they  raise  their  trembling  voices  to  invoke  the  blessing  of  God  on 
you  and  youi's  for  ever. 

Sir,  you  have  assisted  us  in  laying  the  foundation  of  this  structure.  You 
have  heard  us  rehearse,  with  our  feeble  commendation,  the  names  of  departed 
patriots.  Monuments  and  eulogy  belong  to  the  dead.  We  give  them  this 
day  to  Warren  and  his  associates.  On  other  occasions  they  have  been  given 
to  your  more  immediate  companions  in  arms,  to  Washington,  to  Greene,  to 
Gates,  to  Sullivan,  and  to  Lincoln.  We  have  become  reluctant  to  grant  these, 
our  highest  and  last  honors,  further.  We  would  gladly  hold  them  yet  back 
from  the  little  remnant  of  that  immortal  band.  Scrus  in  coelum  redeas.  Il- 
lustrious as  are  your  merits,  yet  far,  0,  very  far  distant  be  the  day,  when  any 
inscription  shall  bear  your  name,  or  any  tongue  pronounce  its  eulogy ! 

The  leading  reflection  to  which  this  occasion  seems  to  invite  us,  respects  the 
great  changes  which  have  happened  in  the  fifty  years  since  tlie  battle  of  Bun- 
ker Hill  was  fought.  And  it  peculiarly  marks  the  character  of  the  present 
age,  that,  in  looking  at  these  changes,  and  in  estimating  their  effect  on  our 
condition,  we  are  obliged  to  consider,  not  what  has  been  done  in  our  own 
country  only,  but  in  others  also.  In  these  interesting  times,  while  nations  are 
making  separate  and  individual  advances  in  impi'ovement,  they  make,  too,  a 
common  progress ;  like  vessels  on  a  common  tide,  jiropelled  by  the  gales  at 
different  rates,  according  to  their  several  structure  and  management,  but  all 
moved  forward  by  one  mighty  current^  strong  enough  to  bear  onward  what- 
ever does  not  sink  beneath  it. 

A  chief  distinction  of  the  present  day  is  a  community  of  opinions  and 
knowledge  amongst  men  in  different  nations,  existing  in  a  degree  heretofore 
unknown.  Knowledge  has,  in  our  time,  triumphed,  and  is  triumphing,  over 
distance,  over  difference  of  languages,  over  diversity  of  habits,  over  prejudice, 
and  over  bigotry.  The  civilized  and  Christian  w^orld  is  fast  learning  the  great 
lesson,  that  difference  of  nation  does  not  imply  necessary  hostility,  and  that  all 
contact  need  not  be  war.  The  whole  world  is  becoming  a  common  field  for 
intellect  to  act  in.  Energy  of  mind,  genius,  power,  wheresoever  it  exists  may 
speak  out  in  any  tongue,  and  the  world  will  hear  it.  A  gTeat  choi-d  of  ser:ti- 
ment  and  feeling  nnis  through  two  continents,  and  vibrates  over  both.  Every 
breeze  wafts  intelligence  from  country  to  country ;  every  wave  rolls  it ;  all  give 
it  forth,  and  all  in  turn  receive  it.  Thei-e  is  a  vast  commerce  of  ideas;  there 
are  mails  and  exchanges  for  intellectual  discoveries,  and  a  wonderful  fellow- 
ship of  those  individual  intelligences  which  make  up  the  niind  and  opinion 
of  the  age.  Mind  is  the  great  lever  of  all  things;  human  thought  is  the 
process  by  which  human  ends  are  ultimately  answered ;  and  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  so  astonishing  in  the  last  half  centur}^,  has  rendered  innum.erable 
minds,  variously  gifted  by  nature,  competent  to  be  the  competitors  or  felloAV- 
workers  on  the  theatre  of  intellectual  operation. 

From  these  causes  important  improvements  have  taken  place  in  the  perso- 
nal condition  of  individuals.     Generally  speaking,  mankind  are  not  only  bet- 
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ter  fed  and  better  clothed,  but  they  are  able  also  to  enjoy  more  leisure;  they 
possess  more  refinement  and  more  self-respect.  A  superior  tone  of  education, 
manners,  and  habits  pi-evails.  This  remark,  most  true  in  its  application  to  our 
own  countr}',  is  also  partly  true  when  applied  elsewhere.  It  is  proved  by  the 
vastly  augmented  consumption  of  those  ai'ticles  of  manufacture  and  of  com- 
merce which  coutribute  to  the  comforts  and  the  decencies  of  life ;  an  augmen- 
tation which  Inis  far  outrun  the  progress  of  population.  And  while  the  un- 
exampled and  almost  incredible  use  of  machinery  would  seem  to  supply  the 
place  of  labor,  labor  still  finds  its  occupation  and  its  reward ;  so  wisely  has 
Providence  adjusted  men's  wants  and  desires  to  their  condition  and  their 
capacity. 

Any  adequate  survey,  however,  of  the  progress  made  during  the  last  half- 
century  in  the  polite  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  machinery  and  manufactures, 
in  commerce  and  agriculture,  in  letters  and  in  science,  would  require  volumes. 
I  must  abstain  wholly  from  these  subjects,  and  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  con- 
templation of  what  has  been  done  on  the  great  question  of  politics  and  gov- 
ernment. This  is  the  master  topic  of  the  age ;  and  during  the  whole  tifty 
years  it  has  intensely  occupied  the  thoughts  of  men.  The  nature  of  civil 
government^  its  ends  and  uses,  have  been  canvassed  and  investigated ;  ancient 
opinions  attacked  and  defended ;  new  ideas  recommended  and  resisted,  by 
whatever  power  the  mind  of  man  could  bring  to  the  controversy.  From  the 
closet  and  the  public  halls  the  debate  has  been  transferred  to  the  field ;  and 
the  world  has  been  shaken  by  wars  of  unexampled  magnitude,  and  the  great- 
est variety  of  fortune.  A  day  of  peace  has  at  length  succeeded;  and  now 
that  the  strife  has  subsided,  and  the  smoke  cleared  away,  we  may  begin  to  see 
what  has  actually  been  done,  permanently  changing  the  state  and  condition 
of  human  society.  And,  v^'ithout  dwelling  on  particular  circumstances,  it  is 
most  apparent,  that,  from  the  before-mentioned  causes  of  augmented  knowledge 
and  impi'oved  individual  condition,  a  real,  substantia],  and  important  change 
has  taken  place,  and  is  taking  place,  highly  favorable,  on  the  whole,  to  human 
liberty  and  human  happiness. 

The  great  wheel  of  political  revolution  began  to  move  in  America.  Here 
its  rotation  was  guarded,  regular,  and  safe.  Transferred  to  the  other  conti- 
nent^ from  unfortunate  but  natural  causes,  it  received  an  irregular  and  violent 
impulse ;  it  whirled  along  with  a  fearful  celerity ;  till  at  length,  like  the  char- 
iot-wheels in  the  races  of  anticjuity,  it  took  fire  from  the  rapidity  of  its  own 
motion,  and  blazed  onward,  spreading  conflagration  and  terror  around. 

We  learn  from  the  result  of  this  experiment,  how  fortunate  was  our  own 
condition,  and  how  admirably  the  character  of  our  people  was  calculated  for 
setting  the  great  example  of  popular  governments.  The  possession  of  power 
did  not  turn  the  heads  of  the  American  people,  for  they  had  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  exercising  a  great  degree  of  self-control.  Although  the  para- 
mount authority  of  the  parent  state  existed  over  them,  yet  a  large  field  of  le- 
gislation had  always  been  open  to  our  Colonial  assemblies.  Tliey  were  ac- 
customed  to  representative  bodies  and  the  forms  of  free  government;  they 
undei'stood  the  doctrine  of  the  division  of  powder  among  difierent  branches, 
and  the  necessity  of  checks  on  each.  The  character  of  our  countrymen, 
moreover,  was  sober,  moral  a^d  religious ;  and  there  was  little  in  the  change 
to  shock  their  feelings  of  jur,»ico  and  humanity,  or  even  to  disturb  an  honest 
prejudice.  We  had  no  domestic  throne  to  overturn,  no  privileged  orders  to 
cast  down,  no  violent  changes  o^  property  to  encounter.  In  the  American 
Revolution,  no  man  sought  or  Tvished  for  more  than  to  defend  and  enjoy  his 
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own.  None  hoped  for  plunder  or  for  spoil.  Rapacity  was  unknown  to  it; 
the  axe  was  not  among  the  instruments  of  its  accomplishment;  and  we  all 
laiow  that  it  could  not  have  lived  a  single  day  under  any  well-founded  impu- 
tation of  possessing  a  tendency  ad\erse  to  the  Chiistian  religion. 

It  need  not  surprise  us,  that,  under  circumstances  less  auspicious,  political 
revolutions  elsewhere,  even  when  well  intended,  have  terminated  ditteiently. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  great  achievement;  it  is  the  master-work  of  the  world,  to  es- 
tablish goveinments  entirely  popular  on  lasting  foundations;  nor  is  it  easy,  in- 
deed, to  introduce  the  jtopular  prmciple  at  all  in-to  governments  to  wliich  it 
has  been  altogether  a  stranger.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  Europe 
has  come  out  of  the  contest,  in  which  she  has  been  so  long  engaged,  with 
greatly  superior  knowledge,  and,  in  many  respects,  in  a  highly  impro\ed  con- 
dition. Whatever  benefit  has  been  acquiied,  is  likely  to  be  retained,  for  it 
consists  mainly  in  the  acquisition  of  more  enlightened  ideas.  And  although 
kingdoms  and  provinces  may  be  wrested  from  the  hands  that  hold  them,  in 
the  same  manner  they  were  obtained;  although  ordinary  and  vulgar  power 
may,  in  human  atiairs,  be  lost  as  it  has  been  won;  yet  it  is  the  gloiious  pre- 
rogative of  the  empire  of  knowledge,  that  what  it  gains  it  never  loses.  On 
the  contraiy,  it  increases  by  the  multiple  of  its  own  power;  all  its  ends  be- 
come means ;  all  its  attainnients,  helps  to  new  conquests.  Its  whole  abundant 
harvest  is  but  so  much  seed  wheat,  and  nothino^  has  limited,  and  nothino-  can 
limit,  the  amount  of  ultimate  product. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  rapidly  increasing  knowledge,  the  people  have 
begun,  in  all  forms  of  government,  to  think,  and  to  reason,  on  affairs  of  state. 
Regarding  government  as  an  institution  for  the  public  good,  they  deniand  a 
knowledge  of  its  opei-ations,  and  a  participation  in  its  exercise.  A  call  for  the 
representative  system,  wherevei-  it  is  not  enjoyed,  and  where  there  is  already 
intelligence  enough  to  estimate  its  value,  is  perseveringly  made.  Where  men 
may  speak  out,  they  demand  it ;  where  the  bayonet  is  at  their  throats,  they 
pray  foi-  it. 

When  Louis  the  Fourteenth  said,  "  I  am  the  state,"  he  expressed  the  essence 
of  the  doctrine  of  unlimited  power.  By  the  rules  of  that  system,  the  people 
are  disconnected  from  the  state;  they  are  its  subjects;  it  is  their  lord.  These 
ideas,  founded  in  the  love  of  power,  and  long  supported  by  the  excess  and  the 
abuse  of  it,  are  yielding,  in  our  age,  to  other  opinions;  and  the  civilized  world 
seems  at  last  to  be  proceeding  to  the  conviction  of  that  fundamental  and  man- 
ifest truth,  that  the  p'owers  of  government  are  but  a  trust,  and  that  they  can- 
not be  lawfully  exercised  but  for  the  good  of  the  community.  As  knowledge 
is  more  and  more  extended,  this  conviction  becomes  more  and  more  geneial. 
Knowledge,  in  truth,  is  the  great  sun  in  the  firmam.ent.  Life  and  power  are 
scattered  with  all  its  beams.  The  prayer  of  the  Grecian  champion,  when  en- 
veloped in  unnatural  clouds  and  darkness,  is  the  appropriate  political  supplica- 
tion for  the  people  of  e\'ery  country  not  yet  blessed  with  free  institutions : — 

"  Dispel  this  clond,  the  light  of  heaven  restore, 
Give  me  to  see, — and  Ajax  asks  no  more." 

We  may  hope  that  the  groAving  influence  of  enlightened  sentiment  will 
promote  the  peimanent  peace  of  the  world.  Wars  to  maintain  family  alliances, 
to  uphold  or  to  cast  down  dynasties,  and  to  regulate  successions  to  thrones, 
"which  have  occupied  so  much  i-oom  in  the  history  of  modern  times,  if  not  less 
likely  to  happen  at  all,  will  be  less  likely  to  become  general,  and  involve  many 
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nations,  as  the  great  principle  shall  be  more  and  more  established,  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  woild  is  peace,  and  its  first  great  Btatute,  that  eveiy  nation  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  establishing  a  goverauient  lor  itself.  But  public  opinion 
has  attained  also  an  iniluence  over  government  which  do  not  admit  the  })opu- 
lar  principle  into  their  oi'ganization.  A  necessary  respect  for  the  judgment 
of  the  world,  operates,  in  some  mejisure,  as  a  control  over  the  most  unhmited 
forms  of  authority.  It  is  owing,  peihaps,  to  this  truth,  that  the  interesting 
struggle  of  the  Greeks  has  been  suliered  to  go  on  so  long,  without  a  direct  iii- 
tei-rereiice,  either  to  wrest  that  country  from  its  present  masters,  or  to  execute 
the  system  of  pacification  by  force,  and,  with  united  strength,  lay  the  neck  of 
Christian  and  civilized  Greek  at  the  foot  of  the  barbarian  Turk,  Let  us  thank 
God  that  we  live  in  an  age  when  something  has  influence  besides  the  bayonet, 
and  when  the  sternest  authority  does  not  venture  to  encounter  the  scorching 
power  of  public  reproach.  Any  attempt  of  the  kind  I  have  mentioned  should 
be  met  by  one  universal *burst  of  indignation;  the  air  of  the  civilized  world 
ought  to  be  made  too  warm  to  be  comfortably  breathed  by  any  one  who 
would  hazard  it. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  touching  reflection,  that,  wdiile,  in  the  fulness  of  our  coun- 
try's happiness,  we  rear  this  monument  to  her  honor,  we  look  for  instruction 
in  our  undertaking  to  a  country  which  is  now  in  fearful  contest,  not  for  works 
of  art  or  memorials  of  glory,  but  for  her  own  existence.  Let  her  be  assured, 
that  she  is  not  foi'gotten  in  the  world ;  that  her  eftbrts  are  applauded,  and  that 
constant  prayers  ascend  for  her  success.  And  let  us  cherish  a  confident  hope 
for  her  final  triumph.  If  the  true  spark  of  religious  and  civil  liberty  be  kin- 
dled, it  will  burn.  Human  agency  cannot  extinguish  it.  Like  the  earth's 
central  fii-e,  it  may  be  smothered  for  a  time;  the  ocean  may  overwhelm  it; 
mountains  may  press  it  down;  but  its  inherent  and  unconquerable  force  will 
heave  botli  the  ocean  and  the  land,  and  at  some  time  or  other,  in  some  place 
or  other,  the  volcano  vv'ill  break  out  and  flame  up  to  heaven. 

Among  the  great  events  of  the  half-century,  we  must  reckon,  certainly,  the 
revolution  of  South  America;  and  we  are  not  likely  to  overrate  the  import- 
ance of  that  revolution,  either  to  the  people  of  the  country  itself  or  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  late  Spanish  colonies,  now  independent  states,  under 
circumstances  less  favorable,  doubtless,  than  attended  our  own  revolution,  have 
yet  successfully  commenced  their  national  existence.  They  have  accomphshed 
the  great  object  of  establishing  their  independence;  they  are  known  and  ac- 
knowledged in  the  world ;  and  although  in  regard  to  their  systems  of  govern- 
ment, their  sentiments  on  religious  tolei'ation,  and  their  pi-ovisions  for  public 
instruction,  they  may  yet  have  much  to  leai-n,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
have  risen  to  the  condition  of  settled  and  established  states  more  rapidly  than 
could  have  been  reasonably  anticipated.  They  already  furnish  an  exhilarating 
example  of  the  difference  between  free  governments,  and  despotic  misrule. 
Their  commerce,  at  this  moment,  creates  a  new  activity  in  all  the  great  marts 
of  the  world.  They  show  themselves  able,  by  an  exchange  of  commodities, 
to  bear  a  useful  part  in  the  intercourse  of  nations. 

A  new  spirit  of  enterprise  and  industry  begins  to  prevail;  all  the  great  in- 
terests of  society  receive  a  salutary  impulse;  and  the  progrcvss  of  information 
not  only  testifies  to  an  impro\ed  condition,  but  itself  constitutes  the  highest 
and  most  essential  improvement. 

When  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought,  the  existence  of  South  Amer- 
ica was  scarcely  felt  in  the  civilized  world.  The  thirteen  little  Colonies  of 
Korth  America  habitually  called  themselves  the  "  Continent."     Borne  down 
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by  colonial  subjugation,  monopoly,  and  bigotry,  these  vast  regions  of  the 
South  were  hardly  visible  above  the  horizon.  But  in  our  day  there  has  been^ 
as  it  wei-e,  a  new  creation.  The  southern  hemisphere  emerges  from  the  sea. 
Its  lofty  mountains  begin  to  lift  themselves  into  the  light  of  heaven ;  its  broad 
and  fertile  plains  stretch  out,  in  beaut}',  to  the  eye  of  civilized  man,  and  at 
the  mighty  bidding  of  the  voice  of  political  liberty,  the  watei'S  of  darkness 
retire. 

And,  noAv,  let  us  indulge  an  honest  exultation  in  the  conviction  of  the 
benefit  which  the  example  of  our  country  has  produced,  and  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce, on  human  freedom  and  human  happiness.  Let  us  endeavor  to  compre- 
hend in  all  its  magnitude,  and  to  feel  in  all  its  importance,  the  part  assigned 
to  us  in  the  great  drama  of  human  atlairs.  We  are  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  system  of  repi-esentative  and  popular  governments.  Thus  far  our  exam- 
ple shows  that  such  governments  are  compatible,  not  only  with  respectitbility 
and  power,  but  with  repose,  with  peace,  with  security  of  personal  rights,  with 
good  laws,  and  a  just  administration. 

We  are  not  propagandists.  Wherever  other  systems  are  preferred,  either 
as  being  thought  better  in  themselves,  or  as  better  suited  to  existing  condition, 
we  leave  the  preference  to  be  enjoyed.  Our  history  hitherto  pro\"es,  however, 
that  the  popular  form  is  practicable,  and  that  with  wisdom  and  knowledge 
men  may  govern  themselves;  and  the  duty  incumbent  on  us  is,  to  preserve 
the  consistency  of  this  cheering  example,  and  take  care  that  nothing  may 
weaken  its  authority  with  the  world.  If,  in  our  case,  the  representative  sys- 
tem ultimately  fail,  popular  governments  must  be  pronounced  impossible.  No 
combination  of  circumstances  more  favorable  to  the  experiment  can  ever  be 
expected  to  occur.  The  last  hopes  of  mankind,  therefore,  rest  with  us;  and 
if  it  should  be  proclaimed,  that  our  example  had  become  an  aig'ument 
against  the  experiment,  the  knell  of  popular  liberty  would  be  sounded  through- 
out the  earth. 

These  are  excitements  to  duty;  but  they  are  not  suggestions  of  doubt 
Our  history  and  our  condition,  all  that  is  gone  before  us,  and  all  that  sur- 
rounds us,  authorize  the  belief,  that  popular  governments,  though  subject  to 
occasional  variations,  in  form  perhaps  not  always  for  the  better,  may  yet,  in 
their  general  character,  be  as  durable  and  permanent  as  othei'  systems.  We 
know,  indeed,  that  in  our  countr}^  any  other  is  impossible.-  The  principle 
of  f]-ee  governm.ents  adheres  to  the  American  soil.  It  is  bedded  in  it,  immo- 
vable as  its  mountains. 

And  let  the  sacred  obligations  which  have  devohed  on  this  generation,  and 
on  us,  sink  deep  into  our  hearts.  Those  who  established  our  liberty  and  our 
government  are  daily  dropping  from  among  us.  The  great  trust  now  des- 
cends to  new  hands.  Let  us  apply  ourselves  to  that  which  is  presented  to  us, 
as  our  appropriate  object.  We  can  win  no  laurels  in  a  war  for  independence. 
Earlier  and  worthier  hands  have  gathered  them  all.  Nor  are  there  places  for 
us  by  the  side  of  Solon,  and  Alfred,  and  other  founders  of  states.  Our  fath- 
ers have  filled  them.  But  there  remains  to  us  a  great  duty  of  defence  and 
preservation ;  and  there  is  opened  to  us,  also,  a  noble  pursuit,  to  which  the 
spirit  of  the  times  strongly  invites  us.  .  Our  proper  business  is  improvement. 
Let  our  age  be  the  age  of  improvement.  In  a  day  of  peace,  let  us  advance 
tJie  arts  of  peace  and  the  works  of  peace.  Let  us  develope  the  resources  of 
our  land,  call  forth  its  powers,  build  up  its  institutions,  promote  all  its  great 
interest'^  and  see  whether  we  also,  in  our  day  and  generation,  may  not  peiforin 
something  worthy  to  be  remembered.     Let  us  cultivate  a  true  spirit  of  union 
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and  harmony.  In  pm-siilng  the  great  objects  which  our  condition  points  out 
to  us,  let  us  act  under  a  settled  conviction,  and  an  habitual  feeling,  that  these 
twenty-four  States  are  one  country.  Let  our  conceptions  be  enlarged  to  the 
circle  of  our  duties.  Let  us  extend  our  ideas  Over  the  whole  of  the  vast  field 
in  which  we  are  called  to  act.  Let  our  object  be,  our  country,  our  whole 
COUNTRY,  AND  NOTHING  BUT  OUR  COUNTRY.  And,  by  the  blcssiug  of  God, 
may  that  country  itself  become  a  vast  and  splendid  monument,  not  of  op- 
pression and  terror,  but  of  Wisdom,  of  Peace,  and  of  Liberty,  upon  which  the 
world  may  gaze  with  admiration  for  ever  I 
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REPLY  TO  HAYNE, 

DELIVERED    IN   SENATE,    JANUAEY    26,    1830. 


Following  Mr.  Hayne  in  the  debate,  Mr.  WEBSTER  addressed  the 
Senate  as  follows: — 

Mr.  President  :  When  the  mariner  has  been  tossed,  for  many  days,  in 
thick  weather,  and  on  an  nnknown  sea,  he  naturally  avails  himself  of  the  first 
pause  in  the  storm,  the  earliest  glance  of  the  sun,  to  take  his  latitude,  and  as- 
certain how  far  the  elements  have  driven  him  from  his  true  course.  Let  us 
imitate  this  prudence,  and  before  we  float  farther,  refer  to  the  point  from 
which  we  departed,  that  we  may  at  least  be  able  to  conjecture  where  we  now 
are.     I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  resolution. 

[The  Secretary  read  the  resolution  as  follows : 

"  Resolved^  That  the  committee  on  pubhc  lands  be  instructed  to  inquka- 
and  report  the  quantity  of  the  public  lands  remaining  unsold  within  each  stii-'^ft 
and  territory,  and  whether  it  be  expedient  to  limit,  for  a  certain  period.  iB?e 
sales  of  the  public  lands  to  such  lands  only  as  have  heretofore  been  offered 
for  sale,  and  are  now  subject  to  entry  at  the  minimum  price.  And,  sis©, 
whether  the  office  of  surveyor  general,  and  some  of  the  land  offices,  may  ii?ot 
be  abolished  without  detriment  to  the  public  interest;  or  whether  it  bsr-e.^- 
pedient  to  adopt  measures  to  hasten  the  sales,  and  extend  more  rapidly-  the 
surveys  of  the  public  lands."] 

We  have  thus  heard,  sir,  what  the  resolution  is,  which  is  actually  b&fore  us- 
for  consideration ;  and  it  will  readily  occur  to  every  one  that  it  is  aliiwst  the 
only  subject  about  which  something  has  not  been  said  in  the  speech,. running 
through  two  days,  by  which  the  Senate  has  been  now  entertained  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina.  Every  topic  in  the  wide  range  of  our  pubhc 
affairs,  whether  past  or  present,  —  every  thing,  general  or  local,  whether  be- 
longing to  national  politics  or  party  politics,  —  seems  to  have  attracted  more 
or  less  of  the  honorable  member's  attention,  save  only  the  resolution  before 
us.  He  has  spoken  of  every  thing  but  the  pubhc  lands.  They  have  escaped 
his  notice.  To  that  subject,  in  all  his  excui-sions,  he  has  not  paid  even  the 
cold  respect  of  a  passing  glance. 

When  this  debate,  sir,  was  to  be  resumed,  on  Thursday  morningi,,  it  so  hap- 
pened that  it  would  have  been  convenient  for  me  to  be  elsewhere.  The  hour 
orable  member,  however  did  not  incline  to  put  off  the  discussion,  to  another 
day.  He  had  a  shot,  he  said,  to  return,  and  he  wished  to  discharge,  it.  That 
shot,  sir,  which  it  was  kind  thus  to  inform  us  was  coming,  that  we  might  stand 
out  of  the  way,  or  prepare  ourselves  to  fall  before  it,  and  die  with<  decency, 
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has  now  been  received.  Under  all  advantages,  and  with  expectation  awakened 
by  the  tone  which  preceded  it,  it  has  been  discharged,  and  has  spent  its  force. 
It  may  become  me  to  say  no  more  of  its  eftect  than  that,  if  nobody  is  found, 
after  all,  either  killed  or  wounded  by  it,  it  is  not  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  luiman  affairs  that  the  vigor  and  success  of  the  war  have  not  quite  come 
up  to  the  lofty  and  sounding  phi-ase  of  the  manifesto. 

The  gentlenaan,  sir,  in  declining  to  postpone  the  debate,  told  the  Senate, 
with  the  emphasis  of  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  that  there  was  something 
rankling  here,  which  he  wished  to  relieve.  [Mr.  Hayne  rose  and  disclaimed 
having  used  the  word  rmiMing^  It  would  not,  Mr.  President,  be  safe  far  tiie 
honorable  member  to  appeal  to  those  around  him,  upon  the  question  whet  ur 
he  did,  in  fact,  make  use  of  that  word.  But  he  may  have  been  unconscious 
of  it.  At  any  rate,  it  is  enough  that  he  disclaims  it.  But  still,  with  or  with- 
out the  use  of  that  particular  word,  he  had  yet  something  here,  he  said,  of 
which  he  wished  to  rid  himself  by  an  immediate  reply.  In  this  respect,  sir, 
I  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  honorable  gentleman.  There  is  nothing 
here,  sir,  which  gives  me  the  slighest  uneasiness ;  neither  fear,  nor  anger,  nor 
that  which  is  sometimes  more  troublesome  than  either,  the  consciousness  of 
havino;  been  in  the  wrong^.  There  is  nothin.o;  either  orio-inatinof  here,  or  now 
received  here,  by  the  gentleman's  shot.  Nothing  original,  for  I  had  not  the 
slightest  feeling  of  disrespect  or  unkind ness  towards  the  honorable  member. 
Some  passages,  it  is  true,  had  occurred,  since  our  acquaintance  in  this  body, 
which  I  could  have  wished  might  have  been  otherwise ;  but  I  had  used  phil- 
osophy, aud  forgotten  them.  When  the  honorable  member  rose,  in  his  first 
speech,  I  paid  him  the  respect  of  attentive  listening;  and  when  he  sat  down, 
though  surprised,  and  I  must  say  even  astonished,  at  some  of  his  opinions, 
nothing  was  farther  from  my  intention  than  to  commence  any  personal  war- 
fare ;  and  through  the  whole  of  the  few  remarks  I  made  in  answer,  I  avoided, 
etudiously  and  carefully,  every  thing  which  I  thought  possible  to  be  construed 
into  disrespect.  And,  sir,  while  there  is  thus  nothing  originating  here,  which 
I  wished  at  any  time,  or  now  wish  to  discharge,  I  must  repeat,  also,  that 
nothing  has  been  received  here  which  rankles,  or  in  any  way  gives  me  an- 
noyance. I  will  not  accuse  the  honorable  member  of  violating  the  rules  of 
civilized  war  —  I  will  not  say  that  he  poiso:  ed  his  arroj^^s.  But  whether  his 
shafts  were,  or  were  not,  dipped  in  that  which  would  have  caused  rankling  if 
they  had  reached,  there  was  not,  as  it  happened,  quite  strength  enough  in  the 
bow  to  bring  them  to  their  mark.  If  he  wishes  now  to  find  those  shafts,  he 
must  look  for  them  elsewhere;  they  will  not  be  found  fixed  and  quivering  in 
the  object  at  which  they  were  aimed. 

The  honorable  member  complained  that  I  had  slept  on  his  speech.  I  must 
have  slept  on  it,  or  not  slept  at  all.  The  moment  the  honorable  member  sat 
down,  his  friend  from  Missouri  rose,  and,  with  much  honeyed  commendation 
of  the  speech,  suggested  that  the  impressions  which  it  had  produced  were  too 
charming  and  delightful  to  be  disturbed  by  other  sentiments  or  other  sounds, 
and  proposed  that  the  Senate  should  adjourn.  Would  it  have  been  quite 
amiable  in  me,  sir,  to  interrupt  this  excellent  good  feeling  ?  Must  1  not  have 
been  absolutely  malicious,  if  I  could  have  thrust  myself  forward  to  destroy 
sensations  thus  pleasing  ?  Was  it  not  much  better  and  kinder,  both  to  sleep 
upon  them  myself,  and  to  allow  othei-s,  also,  the  plea-ure  of  sleeping  upon 
them  ?  But  if  it  be  meant,  by  sleeping  upon  his  speech,  that  I  took  time  to 
prepare  a  reply  to  it,  it  is  quite  a  mistake ;  owing  to  other  engagements,  I  could 
not  employ  even  the  interval  between  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  and 
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its  meeting  the  next  morning  in  attention  to  the  subject  of  this  debate. 
Neverthless,  sir,  the  mere  matter  of  fact  is  undoubtedly  true  —  I  did  sleep 
on  the  gentleman's  speech,  and  slept  soundly.  And  I  slept  equally  well  on 
his  speech  of  yesterda}^,  to  which  I  am  now  replying.  It  is  quite  possible 
that,  in  this  respect,  also,  I  possess  some  advantage  over  the  honorable  mem 
ber,  attributable,  doubtless,  to  a  cooler  temperament  on  my  part ;  for  in  tiiith 
I  slept  upon  his  speeches  remarkably  well.  But  the  gentleman  inquires  why 
he  was  made  the  object  of  such  a  reply.  Why  was  he  singled  out  ?  If  &n 
attack  had  been  made  on  the  east,  he,  he  assures  us,  did  not  begin  it  —  it  was 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  Sir,  I  answered  the  gentleman's  speech,  because 
I  happened  to  hear  it ;  and  because,  also,  I  choose  to  give  an  answer  to  that 
speech,  which,  if  unanswered,  I  thought  most  likely  to  produce  injurious  im- 
pressions. I  did  not  stop  to  inquire  who  was  the  original  drawer  of  the  bill. 
I  found  a  responsible  endorser  before  me,  and  it  was  my  purpose  to  hold  him 
liable,  and  to  bring  him  to  his  just  responsibility  without  delay.  But,  sir, 
this  interrogatory  of  the  honorable  member  was  only  introductory  to  another. 
He  proceeded  to  ask  me  whether  I  had  turned  upon  him  in  this  debate  from 
the  consciousness  that  I  should  find  an  ovei'match  if  I  ventured  on  a  contest 
with  his  friend  from  Missouri.  If,  sir,  the  honorable  member,  ex  gratia 
modestioe,  had  chosen  thus  to  defer  to  his  friend,  and  to  pay  him  a  compli- 
ment, without  intentional  disparagement  to  others,  it  would  have  been  quite 
according  to  the  friendly  courtesies  of  debate,  and  not  at  all  ungrateful  to  my 
own  feelings.  I  am  not  one  of  those,  sir,  who  esteem  any  tribute  of  regard, 
whether  light  and  occasional,  or  more  serious  and  deliberate,  which  may  be 
bestowed  on  others,  as  so  much  unjustly  withholden  from  themsehes.  But 
the  tone  and  manner  of  the  gentleman's  question,  forbid  me  thus  to  interpret 
it.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  consider  it  as  nothing  more  than  a  civility  to  his 
friend.  It  had  an  ^ir  of  taunt  and  disparagement,  a  little  of  the  loftiness  of 
asserted  superiority,  which  does  not  allow  me  to  pass  it  over  without  notice. 
It  was  put  as  a  question  for  me  to  answ^er,  and  so  put  as  if  it  were  difficult  for 
me  to  answer,  whether  I  deemed  the  member  from  Missouri  an  overmatch  for 
myself  in  debate  here.  It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  is  extraordinary  language, 
and  an  extraordinary  tone  for  the  discussions  of  this  body. 

Matches  and  overmatches!  Those  terms  are  more  applicable  elsewhere 
than  here,  and  fitter  for  other  assemblies  than  this.  Sir,  the  gentleman  seems 
to  forget  where  and  what  we  are.  This  is  a  Senate ;  a  Senate  of  equals ;  of 
men  of  individual  honor  and  personal  character,  and  .of  absolute  independence. 
We  know  no  masters ;  w^e  acknowledge  no  dictators.  This  is  a  hall  for  mu- 
tual consultation  and  discussion,  not  an  arena  for  the  exhibition  of  champions. 
I  ofier  myself,  sir,  as  a  match  for  no  man ;  I  throw  the  challenge  of  debate  at 
no  man's  feet.  But,  then,  sir,  since  the  honorable  member  has  put  the  ques- 
tion in  a  manner  that  calls  for  an  answ^er,  I  will  give  him  an  answer ;  and  I 
tell  him  that,  holding  myself  to  be  the  humblest  of  the  members  here,  I  yet 
know  nothing  in  the  arm  of  his  friend  from  Missouri,  either  alone  or  when 
aided  by  the  arm  of  his  friend  from  South  Carolina,  that  need  deter  even  me 
from  espousing  whatever  opinions  I  may  choose  to  espouse,  from  debating 
whenever  I  may  choose  to  debate,  or  from  sj^eaking  whatever  I  may  see  fit  to 
Bay  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Sir,  when  uttered  as  matter  of  commendation 
or  compliment,  I  should  dissent  from  nothing  which  the  honoi-able  member 
might  say  of  his  friend.  Still  less  do  I  put  forth  any  pretensions  of  my  own. 
But  when  put  to  me  as  matter  of  taunt,  I  throw  it  back,  and  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  he  could  possibly  say  nothing  less  likely  than  such  a  comparison 
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to  wound  my  pnde  of  personal  cliaracter.  The  anger  of  its  tone  rescued  tlie 
remark  from  intentional  irony,  which  otherwise,  probably,  would  have  been  its 
general  acceptation.  But,  sir,  if  it  be  imagined  that  by  this  mutual  quotation 
and  commendation ;  if  it  be  supposed  that,  by  casting  the  characters  of  the 
drama,  assigning  to  each  his  part,  —  to  one  the  attack,  to  another  the  cry  of 
onset,  —  or  if  it  be  thought  that  by  a  loud  and  empty  vaunt  of  anticipated 
victory  any  laurels  are  to  be  won  here;  if  it  be  imagined,  especially,  that  any 
or  all  these  things  will  shake  any  purpose  of  mine,  I  can  tell  the  honorable 
member,  once  for  all,  that  he  is  greatly  mistaken,  and  that  he  is  dealing  with 
one  of  whose  temper  and  character  he  has  yet  much  to  learn.  Sir,  I  shall 
not  allow  myself,  on  this  occasion  —  I  hope  on  no  occasion  —  to  be  betrayed 
into  any  loss  of  temper ;  but  if  provoked,  as  I  trust  I  never  shall  allow  myself 
tolbe,  into  crimination  and  recrimination,  the  honorable  member  may,  perhaps, 
find  that  in  that  contest  there  will  be  blows  to  take  as  well  as  blows  to  give ; 
that  others  can  state  comparisons  as  significant,  at  least  as  his  own ;  and  that 
his  impunity  may,  perhaps,  demand  of  him  whatever  powers  of  taunt  and 
sarcasm  he  may  possess.  I  commend  him  to  a  prudent  husbandry  of  his 
resources. 

But,  sir,  the  coalition !  The  coalition !  Aye,  "  the  murdered  coalition !" 
The  gentleman  asks  if  I  were  led  or  flighted  into  this  debate  by  the  spectre 
of  the  coalition.  "  Was  it  the  ghost  of  the  murdered  coalition,"  he  exclaims, 
"  which  haunted  the  member  from  Massachusetts,  and  which,  like  the  ghost 
of  Banquo,  would  never  down  ?"  "The  murdered  coalition !"  Sir,  this  charge 
of  a  coalition,  in  reference  to  the  late  administration,  is  not  original  with  the 
honorable  member.  It  did  not  spring  up  in  the  Senate.  Whether  as  a  fact, 
as  an  argument,  or  as  an  embellishment,  it  is  all  borrowed.  He  adopts  it,  in- 
deed, from  a  very  low  origin,  and  a  still  lower  present  condition.  It  is  one  of 
the  thousand  calumnies  with  which  the  press  teemed  during  an  excited  politi- 
cal canvass.  It  was  a  charge  of  which  there  was  not  only  no  proof  or  proba- 
bility, but  which  was,  in  itself,  wholly  impossible  to  be  true.  No  man  of  com- 
mon information  ever  believed  a  syllable  of  it.  Yet  it  was  of  that  class  of 
falsehoods  which,  by  continued  repetition  through  all  the  organs  of  detraction 
and  abuse,  are  capable  of  misleading  those  who  are  already  far  misled,  and  of 
further  fanning  passion  already  kindling  into  flame.  Doubtless  it  served  its 
day,  and,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  end  designed  by  it.  Having  done 
that,  it  has  sunk  into  the  general  mass  of  stale  and  loathed  calumnies.  It  is 
the  very  cast-ofi"  slough  of  a  polluted  and  shameless  press.  Incapable  of  fur- 
ther mischief,  it  lies  in  the  sewer,  lifeless  and  despised.  It  is  not  now,  sir,  in 
the  power  of  the  honorable  member  to  give  it  dignity  or  decency,  by  attempting 
to  elevate  it,  and  to  introduce  it  into  the  Senate.  He  cannot  change  it  from 
what  it  is  —  an  object  of  general  disgust  and  scorn.  On  the  contrary,  the 
contact,  if  he  choose  to  touch  it,  is  more  likely  to  drag  him  down,  down,  to  the 
place  where  it  lies  itself. 

But,  sir,  the  honorable  member  was  not,  for  other  reasons,  entirely  happy  in 
his  allusion  to  the  story  of  Banquo's  murder  and  Banquo's  ghost.  It  was  no^ 
I  think,  the  friends,  but  the  enemies  of  the  murdered  Banquo,  at  whose  bid- 
ding his  spirit  would  not  down.  The  honorable  gentleman  is  fresh  in  his 
reading  of  the  English  classics,  andean  put  me  right  if  I  am  wrong;  but  ac- 
cording to  my  poor  recollection,  it  was  at  those  who  had  begun  with  caresses, 
and  ended  with  foul  and  treacherous  murder,  that  the  gory  locks  were  shaken. 
The  ghost  of  Banquo,  like  that  of  Hamlet,  was  an  honest  ghost.  It  disturbed 
no  innocent  man.     It  knew  where  its  appearance  would  strike  terror,  and  who 
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would  cry  out,  A  ghost !     It  made  itself  visible  in  the  right  quarter,  and  com- 
pelled the  guilty,  and  the  conscience-smitten,  and  none  others,  to  start,  with 

"  Prithee,  see  there  !  behold  I  — look  !  lo  ! 
If  I  stand  here,  I  saw  him !" 

Their  eyeballs  were  seared  —  was  it  not  so,  sir  ? — who  had  thought  to  shield 
themselves  by  concealing  their  own  hand,  and  laying  the  imputation  of  the 
crime  on  a  low  and  hireling  agency  in  wickedness ;  who  had  vainly  attempted 
to  stifle  the  workings  of  their  own  coward  consciences,  by  circulating,  through 
white  lips  and  chattering  teeth,  "  Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it !"  I  have  mis- 
read the  great  poet,  if  it  was  those  who  had  no  way  partaken  in  the  deed  of 
the  death,  who  either  found  that  they  were,  or  feared  that  they  should  be, 
pushed  from  their  stools  by  the  ghost  of  the  slain,  or  who  cried  out  to  a  spec- 
tre created  by  their  own  fears,  and  then-  own  remorse,  "  Avaunt !  and  quit 
our  sight !" 

There  is  another  particular,  sir,  in  which  the  honorable  member's  quick 
perception  of  resemblances  might,  I  should  think,  have  seen  something  in  the 
story  of  Banquo,  making  it  not  altogether  a  subject  of  the  most  pleasant  con- 
templation. Those  who  mm-dered  Banquo,  what  did  they  win  by  it  ?  Sub- 
stantial good?  Permanent  powder?  Or  disappointment,  rather,  and  sore 
mortification  —  dust  and  ashes  —  the  common  fate  of  vaulting  ambition 
overleaping  itself?  Did  not  even-handed  justice,  ere  long,  commend  the 
poisoned  chalice  to  their  own  lips  ?  Did  they  not  soon  find  that  for  another 
they  had  "  filed  their  mind  ? "  —  that  their  ambition,  though  apparently  for 
the  moment  successful,  had  but  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  their  grasp  ?   Aye,  sir, — 

"  A  barren  sceptre  in  their  gripe, 

Thence  to  he  lorenched  by  an  unlineal  hand, 

No  son  of  theirs  succeeding." 

Sir,  I  need  pursue  the  allusion  no  further.  I  leave  the  honorable  gentleman 
to  run  it  out  at  his  leisure,  and  to  derive  from  it  all  the  gratification  it  is  cal- 
culated to  administer.  If  he  finds  himself  pleased  with  the  associations,  and 
prepared  to  be  quite  satisfied,  though  the  parallel  should  be  entirely  completed, 
I  had  almost  said  I  am  satisfied  also — but  that  I  shall  think  of.  Yes,  sir,  I 
will  think  of  that. 

In  the  course  of  my  observations  the  other  day,  Mr.  President,  I  paid  a 
passing  tribute  of  respect  to  a  very  worthy  man,  Mr.  Dane,  of  Massachusetts. 
It  so  happened  that  he  drew  the  ordinance  of  1787  for  the  government  of 
the  North-western  Territory.  A  man  of  so  much  ability,  and  so  little  pretence ; 
of  so  great  a  capacity  to  do  good,  and  so  unmixed  a  disposition  to  do  it  for  its 
cwn  sake ;  a  gentleman  who  acted  an  important  part,  forty  yeai-s  ago,  in  a 
measure  the  influence  of  which  is  still  deeply  felt  in  the  very  matter  which 
was  the  subject  of  debate,  might,  I  thought,  receive  from  me  a  commendatory 
recognition. 

But  the  honorable  gentleman  was  inclined  to  be  facetious  on  the  subject. 
He  was  rather  disposed  to  make  it  a  matter  of  ridicule  that  I  had  introduced 
into  the  debate  the  name  of  one  Nathan  Done,  of  whom  he  assures  ns  he  had 
never  before  heard.  Sir,  if  the  honorable  member  had  never  before  heard  of 
Mr.  Dane,  I  am  sorry  for  it.  It  shows  him  less  acquainted  with  the  pubhc 
men  of  the  contry  than  I  had  supposed.     Let  me  teU  him,  however,  that  a 
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sneer  from  him  at  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Dane  is  in  bad  taste.  It 
may  well  be  a  high  mark  of  ambition,  sir,  either  with  the  honorable  gentleman 
or  myself,  to  accomplish  as  much  to  make  our  names  known  to  advantage, 
and  remembered  with  gratitude,  as  Mr.  Dane  has  accomplished.  But  the 
truth  is,  sir,  I  suspect  that  Mr.  Dane  lives  a  little  too  far  north.  He  is  of 
Massachusetts,  and  too  near  the  north  star  to  be  reached  by  the  honorable 
gentleman's  telescope.  If  his  sphere  had  happened  to  range  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line,  he  might,  probably,  have  come  within  the  scope  of  his 
vision ! 

I  spoke,  sir,  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which  prohibited  slavery  in  all  fu- 
ture times,  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  as  a  measure  of  great  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight, and  one  which  had  been  attended  with  highly  beneficial  and  permanent 
consequences.     I  supposed  that  on  this  point  no  two  gentlemen  in  the  Senate 
could  entertain  different  opinions.     But  the  simple  expression  of  this  senti- 
ment has  led  the  gentleman,  not  only  into  a  labored  defence  of  slavery  in  the 
abstract,  and  on  principle,  but  also   into  a  warm   accusation  against  me,  as 
having  attacked  the  system  of  slaveiy  now  existing  in  the  Southern  States. 
For  all  this  there  was  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  any  thing  said  or  inti- 
mated by  me.     I  did  not   utter  a  single  word   which  any  ingenuity  conld 
torture  into  an  attack  on  the  slavery  of  the  South.     I  said  only  that  it  was 
highly  wise  and  useful  in  legislating  for  the  north-western  country,  while  it 
was  yet  a  wilderness,  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slaves;  and  added,  that 
I  presumed,  in  the  neighboring  state  of  Kentucky,  there  was  no  reflecting  and 
intelligent  gentleman  who  would  doubt  that,  if  the  same  prohibition  had  been 
extended,  at  the  same  early  period,  over  that  commonwealth,  her  strength  and 
population  would,  at  this  day,  have  been  far  greater  than  they  are.     If  these 
opinions  be  thought  doubtful,  they  are,  nevertheless,  I  trust,  neither  extraordi- 
nary nor  disrespectful.     They  attack  nobody  and  menace  nobody.     And  yet^ 
sir,  the  gentleman's  optics  have  discovered,  even  in  the  mere  expression  of  this 
sentiment,  what  he  calls  the  very  spirit  of  the  Missouri  question !     He  repre- 
sents me  as  making  an  attack  on  the  whole  south,  and  manifesting  a  spirit 
which  would  intefere  with  and  disturb  their  domestic  condition.     Sir,  this  in- 
justice no  otherwise  surprises  me  than  as  it  is  done  here,  and  done  without 
the  slightest  pretence  of  ground  for  it.     I  say  it  only  surprises  me  as  being 
done  here ;  for  I  know  full  well  that  it  is  and  has  been  the  settled  policy  of 
some  persons  in  the  south,  for  years,  to  represent  the  people  of  the  north  as 
disposed  to  interfere  with  them  in  their  own  exclusive  and  peculiar  concerns. 
This  is  a  delicate  and  sensitive  point  in  southern  feeling ;  and  of  late  years  it 
has  always  been  touched,  and  generally  with  effect,  whenever  the  object  has 
been  to  unite  the  whole  south  against  northern  men  or  northern  measures. 
This  feeling,  always  carefully  kept  alive,  and  maintained  at  too  intense  a  heat 
to  admit  discrunination  or  reflection,  is  a  lever  of  great  power  in  our  political 
machine.     It  moves  vast  bodies,  and  gives  to  them  one  and  the  same  direc- 
tion.    But  the  feeling  is  without  adequate  cause,  and  the  suspicion  which  ex 
ists  wholly  groundless.     There  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a  disposition  in  the 
north  to  interfere  with  these  interests  of  the  south.     Such  i  i  terference  has 
never  been  supposed  to  be  within  the  power  of  government,  nor  has  it  been 
in  any  way  attempted.     It  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  matter  of  domestic 
|)ohcy,  left  with  the  states  themselves,  and  with  which  the  federal  government 
had  nothing  to  do.     Certainly,  sir,  I  am,  and  ever  had  been,  of  that  opinion. 
The  gentleman,  indeed,  argues  that  slavery  in  the  abstract  is  no  evil.     Most 
ksuredly  I  need  not  say  I  differ  \vith  him  altogether  and  most  widely  on  that 
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and  political.  But,  though  it  be  a  malady,  and  whether  it  be  curable,  and  if 
80,  by  what  means ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  it  be  the  culnus  immedica- 
hile  of  the  social  system,  I  leave  it  to  those  whose  right  and  duty  it  is  to  in- 
quire and  to  decide.  And  this  I  believe,  sir,  is,  and  uniformly  has  been,  the 
sentiment  of  the  north.     Let  us  look  a  little  at  the  history  of  this  matter. 

When  the  present  constitution  was  submitted  for  the  ratification  of  the  peo- 
ple, there  were  those  who  imagined  that  the  powers  of  the  government  which 
it  proposed  to  establish  might,  perhaps,  in  some  possible  mode,  be  exerted  in 
measures  tending  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  This  suggestion  would,  of  course, 
attract  much  attention  in  the  southern  conventions.  In  that  of  Virginia, 
Governor  Randolph  said : — - 

"  I  hope  there  is  none  here,  w^ho,  considering  the  subject  in  the  calm  light 
of  philosophy,  v/ill  make  an  objection  dishonorable  to  Virginia  —  that,  at  the 
moment  they  are  securing  the  rights  of  their  citizens,  an  objection  is  started, 
that  there  is  a  spark  of  hope  that  those  unfortunate  men  now  held  in  bondage 
may,  by  the  operation  of  the  general  government,  be  made  free." 

At  the  very  first  Congress,  petitions  on  the  subject  were  presented,  if  1 
mistake  not,  from  different  states.  The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  promoting 
the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  took  a  lead,  and  laid  before  Congress  a  memorial, 
praying  Congress  to  promote  the  abolition  by  such  powers  as  it  possessed. 
This  memorial  was  referred,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  a  select  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Mr.  Foster,  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Gerry,  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Huntington,  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Sin- 
nickson,  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Hartley,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Parker,  of 
Virginia ;  all  of  them,  sir,  as  you  will  observe,  northern  men,  but  the  last. 
This  committee  made  a  report,  w^hich  was  committed  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house,  and  there  considered  and  discussed  on  several  days;  and  being 
amended,  although  in  no  material  respect,  it  was  made  to  express  three  distinct 
propositions  on  the  subjects  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade.  First,  in  the  words 
of  the  constitution,  that  Congress  could  not,  prior  to  the  year  1808,  prohibit 
the  migration  or  importation  of  such  ]>ersons  as  any  of  the  states  then  existing 
should  think  proper  to  admit.  Second,  that  Congress  had  authority  to  restrain 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  carrvino-  on  the  African  slave  trade  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  foreign  countries.  On  this  proposition,  our  early 
laws  against  those  who  engage  in  that  traffic  are  founded.  The  third  propo- 
sition, and  that  which  bears  on  the  present  question,  was  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lovvino;  terms : — 

"  Resolved^  That  Congress  have  no  authority  to  interfere  in  the  emancipa- 
tion of  slaves,  or  in  the  treatment  of  them  in  any  of  the  states;  it  remaining 
with  the  several  states  alone  to  provide  rules  and  regulations  therein,  which 
humanity  and  true  policy  may  require." 

This  resolution  received  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Representatives  so 
early  as  March,  1790.  And,  now,  sir,  the  honorable  member  will  allow  me 
to  remind  him,  that  not  only  were  the  select  committee  who  reported  the  re- 
solution, with  a  single  exception,  all  northern  men,  but  also  that  of  the  mem- 
bers then  composing  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  large  majority,  I  believe 
nearly  two-thirds,  were  northern  men  also. 

The  house  agreed  to  insert  these  resolutions  in  its  journal ;  and,  from  that 
day  to  this,  it  has  never  been  maintained  or  contended  that  Congress  had  any 
authoiity  to  regulate  or  interfere  with  the  condition  of  slaves  in  the  several 
states.  No  northern  gentleman,  to  my  knowledge,  has  moved  any  such  ques- 
tion in  either  house  of  Congress. 
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The  fears  of  the  south,  whatever  fears  they  might  have  entertained,  were 
allayed  and  quieted  by  this  early  decision ;  and  so  remained,  till  they  were 
excited  afresh,  without  cause,  but  for  collateral  and  indirect  purposes.  When 
it  became  necessary,  or  was  thought  so,  by  some  political  persons,  to  find  an 
unvarying  ground  for  the  exclusion  of  northern  men  from  confidence  and 
from  lead  in  the  affairs  of  the  republic,  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  cry  was 
raised,  and  the  feeling  industriously  excited,  that  the  influence  of  northern 
men  in  the  public  councils  would  endanger  the  relation  of  master  and  slave. 
For  myself,  I  claim  no  other  merit,  than  that  this  gross  and  enormous  injus- 
tice towards  the  whole  north  has  not  wrought  upon  me  to  change  my  opinions, 
or  my  political  conduct.  I  hope  I  am  above  violating  my  principles,  even 
under  the  smart  of  injury  and  false  imputations.  Unjust  suspicions  and  un- 
deserved reproach,  whatever  pain  I  may  experience  from  them,  will  not  induce 
me,  I  trust,  nevertheless,  to  overstep  the  limits  of  constitutional  duty,  or  to 
encroach  on  the  rights  of  others.  The  domestic  slavery  of  the  south  I  leave 
where  I  find  it  —  in  the  hands  of  their  own  governments.  It  is  their  affair, 
not  mine.  Nor  do  I  complain  of  the  peculiar  effect  which  the  magnitude  of 
that  population  has  had  in  the  distribution  of  power  under  this  federal  govern- 
ment. We  know,  sir,  that  the  representation  of  the  states  in  the  other  house 
is  not  equal.  We  know  that  great  advantage,  in  that  respect,  is  enjoyed  by 
the  slaveholding  states ;  and  we  know,  too,  that  the  intended  equivalent  for 
that  advantage  —  that  is  to  say,  the  imposition  of  direct  taxes  in  the  same 
ratio  —  has  become  merely  nominal ;  the  habit  of  the  government  being  al- 
most invariably  to  collect  its  revenues  from  other  sources,  and  in  other  modes. 
Nevertheless,  I  do  not  complain;  nor  would  I  countenance  any  movement  to 
alter  this  arrangement  of  representation.  It  is  the  original  bargain,  the  com- 
pact —  let  it  stand ;  let  the  advantage  of  it  be  fully  enjoyed.  The  Union 
itself  is  too  full  of  benefit  to  be  hazarded  in  propositions  for  changing  its 
original  basis.  I  go  for  the  constitution  as  it  is,  and  for  the  Union  as  it  is. 
But  I  am  resolved  not  to  submit,  in  silence,  to  accusations,  either  against  my- 
self individually,  or  against  the  north,  wholly  unfounded  and  unjust  —  accu- 
sations which  impute  to  us  a  disposition  to  evade  the  constitutional  compact, 
and  to  exteud  the  power  of  the  government  over  the  internal  laws  and  domes- 
tic condition  of  the  states.  All  such  accusations,  wherever  and  whenever 
made,  all  insinuations  of  the  existence  of  any  such  purposes,  I  know  and  feel 
to  be  groundless  and  injurious.  And  we  must  confide  in  southern  gentlemen 
themselves;  we  must  trust  to  those  whose  integrity  of  heart  and  magnanimity 
of  feeling  will  lead  them  to  a  desire  to  maintain  and  disseminate  truth,  and 
who  possess  the  means  of  its  diffusion  with  the  southern  public;  we  must 
leave  it  to  them  to  disabuse  that  public  of  its  prejudices.  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  for  my  own  part,  I  shall  continue  to  act  justly,  whether  those  towards 
whom  justice  is  exercised  receive  it  with  candor  or  with  contumely. 

Having  had  occasion  to  recur  to  the  ordinance  of  1787,  in  order  to  defend 
myself  against  the  inferences  which  the  honorable  member  has  chosen  to  draw 
from  my  former  observations  on  that  subject,  I  am  not  willing  now  entirely  to 
take  leave  of  it  without  another  remark.  It  need  hardly  be  said,  that  that 
paper  expresses  just  sentiments  on  the  great  subject  of  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ty. Such  sentiments  were  common,  and  abound  in  all  our  state  papers  of 
that  day.  But  this  ordinance  did  that  which  was  not  so  common,  and  which 
is  not,  even  now,  universal ;  that  is,  it  set  forth  and  declared,  as  a  high  and 
binding  duty  of  government  itself,  to  encourage  schools  and  advance  the 
means  of  education ;  on  the  plain  reason  that  religion,  morality  and  knowledge 
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are  necessary  to  good  government,  and  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  One 
observation  fuither.  The  important  provision  incorporated  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  several  of  those  of  the  states,  and  recently,  as 
we  have  seen,  adopted  into  the  reformed  constitution  of  Virginia,  restraining 
legislative  power,  in  questions  of  private  right,  and  from  impairing  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts,  is  tirst  introduced  and  established,  as  far  as  I  am  informed, 
as  matter  of  express  written  constitutional  law,  in  this  ordinance  of  1787. 
And  I  must  add,  also,  in  regard  to  the  author  of  the  ordinance,  who  has  not 
had  the  happiness  to  attract  the  gentleman's  notice  heretofore,  nor  to  avoid 
his  sarcasm  now,  that  he  was  chairman  of  that  select  committee  of  the  old 
Congress,  whose  report  first  expressed  the  strong  sense  of  that  body,  that  the 
old  confederation  was  not  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  country,  and  re- 
commending to  the  states  to  send  delegates  to  the  convention  which  formed 
the  present  constitution. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  transfer  from  the  north  to  the  south  the 
honor  of  this  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  North-westei'n  Territory.  The 
journal,  without  argument  or  comment,  refutes  such  attempt.  The  session  of 
Virginia  was  made  March,  1784.  On  the  19th  of  April  following,  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Messrs.  Jefferson,  Chase  and  Howell,  'reported  a  plan  for 
a  temporary  government  of  the  territory,  in  which  was  this  article :  "  That 
after  the  year  1800,  there  should  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
in  any  of  the  said  states,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  convicted."  Mr.  Speight,  of  North  Carolina,  moved  to 
strike  out  this  paragraph.  The  question  was  put,  according  to  the  form  then 
practiced :  "  Shall  these  words  stand,  as  part  of  the  plan  ?"  &c.  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania  —  seven  states  —  voted  in  the  affirmative ;  Maryland,  Virginia 
and  South  Carolina,  in  the  negative.  North  Carolina  was  divided.  As  the 
consent  of  nine  states  was  necessary,  the  words  could  not  stand,  and  were 
struck  out  accordingly.  Mr.  Jefferson  voted  for  the  clause,  but  was  overruled 
by  his  collegues. 

In  March  of  the  next  year  (1785)  Mr.  King,  of  Massachusetts,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Ellery,  of  Rhode  Island,  proposed  the  formerly  rejected  article,  with 
this  addition:  ^^  And  that  this  regulation  shall  be  an  article  of  compact,  and 
remain  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  constitution  between  the  thirteen 
original  states  and  each  of  the  states  described  in  the  resolve^''  &c.  On 
this  clause,  which  provided  the  adequate  and  thorough  security,  the  eight 
Northern  States,  at  that  time,  voted  affirmatively,  and  the  four  Southern 
States  negatively.  The  votes  of  nine  states  were  not  yet  obtained,  and  thus 
the  provision  was  again  rejected  by  the  Southern  States.  The  perseverence 
of  the  north  held  out,  and  two  years  afterwards  the  object  was  attained.  It  is 
no  derogation  from  the  credit,  whatever  that  may  be,  of  drawing  the  ordi- 
nance, that  its  principles  had  before  been  prepared  and  discussed,  in  the  form 
of  resolutions.  If  one  should  reason  in  that  way,  what  would  become  of  the 
distinguished  honor  of  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ?  There 
is  not  a  sentiment  in  that  paper  which  had  not  been  voted  and  resolved  in 
the  assemblies,  and  other  popular  bodies  in  the  country,  over  and  over  again. 

But  the  honorable  member  has  now  found  out  that  this  gentleman,  Mr, 
Dane,  was  a  member  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  However  uninformed  the 
honorable  member  may  be  of  characters  and  occurrences  at  the  north,  it  would 
seem  that  he  has  at  his  elbows,  on  this  occasion,  some  high-minded  and  lofty 
spirit,  some  magnanimous  and  true-hearted  monitor,  possessing  the  means  of 
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local  knowledge,  and  ready  to  supply  the  honorable  member  with  every  thing, 
down  even  to  forgotten  and  moth-eaten  twopenny  pamphlets,  which  may  be 
used  to  the  disadvantage  of  liis  own  country.  But,  as  to  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention, sir,  allow  me  to  say  that  the  proceedings  of  that  body  seem  now  to 
be  less  i-ead  and  studied  in  New  England  than  farther  South.  They  appear 
to  be  looked  to,  not  in  New  England,  but  elsewhere,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
how  far  they  may  serve  as  a  precedent.  But  they  will  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose —  they  are  quite  too  tame.  The  latitude  in  which  they  originated  was 
too  cold.  Other  conventions,  of  more  recent  existence,  have  gone  a  whole 
bai-'s  length  beyond  it.  The  learned  doctors  of  Colleton  and  Abbeville  have 
pushed  their  commentaiies  on  the  Hartford  collect  so  far  that  the  original  text 
writers  are  thrown  entirely  into  the  shade.  I  have  nothing  to  do,  sir,  with  the 
Hartfoi'd  Convention.  Its  journal,  which  the  gentleman  has  quoted,  I  never 
read.  So  far  as  the  honorable  member  may  discover  in  its  proceedings  a 
spii'it  in  any  degree  resembling  that  which  was  avowed  and  justified  in  those 
other  conventions  to  which  I  have  alluded,  or  so  far  as  those  proceedings  can 
bo  shown  to  be  disloyal  to  the  constitution,  or  tending  to  disunion,  so  far  I 
shall  be  as  ready  as  any  one  to  bestow  on  them  i-eprehension  and  censure. 

Having  dwelt  long  on  this  convention,  and  other  occurrences  of  that  day, 
in  the  hope,  probably,  (which  will  not  be  gratified,)  that  I  should  leave  the 
course  of  this  debate  to  follow  him  at  length  in  those  excursions,  the  honora- 
ble member  returned,  and  attempted  another  object.  He  referred  to  a  speech 
of  mine  in  the  other  house,  the  same  which  I  had  occasion  to  allude  to  myself 
the  other  day;  and  has  quoted  a  passage  or  two  from  it,  with  a  bold  though 
uneasy  and  laboring  air  of  confidence,  as  if  he  had  detected  in  me  an  incon- 
sistency. Judging  from  the  gentleman's  manner,  a  stranger  to  the  couree  of 
the  debate,  and  to  the  point  in  discussion,  would  have  imagined,  from  so  tri- 
umphant a  tone,  that  the  honorable  member  was  about  to  overwhelm  me  with 
a  manifest  contradiction.  Any  one  who  heard  him,  and  who  had  not  heard 
what  I  had,  in  fact,  previously  said,  must  have  thought  me  routed  and  dis- 
comfited, as  the  gentleman  had  promised.  Sir,  a  breath  blows  all  this  triumph 
away.  There  is  not  the  slightest  difference  in  the  sentiments  of  my  remarks 
on  the  two  occasions.  What  I  said  here  on  Wednesday  is  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  opinions  expressed  by  me  in  the  other  house  in  1825.  Though  the 
gentleman  had  the  metaphysics  of  Hudibras  —  though  he  were  able 

"  to  sever  and  divide 
A  hair  'twixt  north  and  north-west  side." 

lie  could  not  yet  insert  his  metaphysical  scissors  between  the  fair  reading  of 
my  remaiks  in  1825  and  what  I  said  here  last  week.  There  is  not  only  no 
contradiction,  no  difference,  but,  in  truth,  too  exact  a  similiarity,  both  in 
thought  and  language,  to  be  entirely  in  just  taste.  I  had  myself  quoted  the 
same  speech;  had  recurred  to  it,  and  spoke  with  it  open  before  me;  and 
much  of  what  I  said  was  little  more  than  a  repetition  fiom  it.  In  order  to 
make  finishing  work  with  this  alleged  contradiction,  permit  me  to  recur  to 
the  origin  of  this  debate,  and  review  its  course.  This  seems  expedient,  and 
may  be  done  as  well  now  as  at  any  time. 

Well,  then,  its  history  is  this :  the  honorable  member  from  Connecticut 
moved  a  resolution,  which  constituted  the  first  branch  of  that  which  is  now 
before  us;  that  is  to  say,  a  resolution  instructing  the  committee  on  public 
lands  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  limiting,  for  a  certain  period,  the  sales 
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of  public  lands  to  such  as  have  hei-etofore  been  offered  for  sale ;  and  whether 
sundry  officer,  connected  with  the  sales  of  the  lands,  might  not  be  abolished 
without  detriment  to  the  public  service. 

In  the  progress  of  the  discussion  which  arose  on  this  resolution,  an  honora- 
ble member  from  New  Hampshire  moved  to  amend  the  resolution,  so  as  en- 
tirely to  reverse  its  object;  that  is,  to  strike  it  all  out,  and  insert  a  direction  to 
the  committee  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  adopting  measures  to  hasten 
the  sales,  and  extend  more  rapidly  the  sui'veys  of  the  lands. 

The  honorable  member  from  Maine  (Mr.  Sprague)  suggested  that  both 
these  propositions  might  well  enough  go,  for  consideration,  to  the  committee; 
and  in  this  state  of  the  question,  the  member  from  South  Carolina  addressed 
the  Senate  in  his  first  speech.  He  rose,  he  said,  to  give  us  his  own  free 
thoughts  on  the  public  lands.  I  saw  him  rise,  with  pleasure,  and  listened 
with  expectation,  though  before  he  concluded  I  was  filled  with  surprise.  Cer- 
tainly, I  was  never  more  surprised  than  to  find  him  following  up,  to  the  ex- 
tent he  did,  the  sentiments  and  opinions  which  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
had  put  forth,  and  which  it  is  known  he  has  long  entertained. 

I  need  not  repeat,  at  large,  the  general  topics  of  the  honorable  gentleman's 
speech.  When  he  said,  yesterday,  that  he  did  not  attack  the  Eastern  States, 
he  certainly  must  have  forgotten  not  only  particular  remarks,  but  the  whole 
drift  and  tenor  of  his  speech;  unless  he  means  by  not  attacking,  that  he  did 
not  commence  hostilities,  but  that  another  had  preceded  him  in  the  attack. 
He,  in  the  first  place,  disapproved  of  the  whole  course  of  the  government  for 
forty  years,  in  regard  to  its  dispositions  of  the  public  land ;  and  then,  turning 
northward  and  eastward,  and  fancying'  he  had  found  a  cause  for  alleged  nar- 
rowness and  niggardliness  in  the  "  accursed  policy  "  of  the  tarift',  to  which  he 
represented  the  people  of  New  England  as  wedded,  he  went  on,  for  a  full 
hour,  with  remarks,  the  whole  scope  of  which  was  to  exhibit  the  results  of 
this  policy,  in  feelings  and  in  measures  unfavorable  to  the  w^est.  I  thoughjt 
his  opinions  unfounded  and  erroneous,  as  to  the  general  course  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  ventured  to  reply  to  them. 

The  gentleman  had  remarked  on  the  analogy  of  other  cases,  and  quoted 
the  conduct  of  European  governments  towards  their  own  subjects,  settling  on 
this  continent,  as  in  point,  to  show  that  we  had  been  harsh  and  rigid  in  sel- 
ling w^hen  we  should  have  given  the  public  lands  to  settlers.  I  thought  the 
honorable  member  had  suffered  his  judgment  to  be  betrayed  by  a  false  analo- 
gy; that  he  was  struck  with  an  appearance  of  resemblance  where  there  was 
no  real  similitude.  I  think  so  still.  The  first  settlei-s  of  North  America  were 
enterprising  spirits,  engaging  in  private  adventure,  or  fleeing  from  tyranny  at 
home.  When  arrived  here,  they  were  forgotten  by  the  mother  country,  or 
remembered  only  to  be  oppressed.  Carried  away  again  by  the  appearance  of 
analogy,  or  struck  M'ith  the  eloquence  of  the  passage,  the  honorable  member 
yesterday  observed  that  the  conduct  of  government  towards  the  western  emi- 
grants, or  my  representation  of  it,  brought  to  his  mind  a  celebrated  speech  in 
the  British  Parliament.  It  was,  sir,  the  speech  of  Colonel  Barre.  On  the 
question  of  the  stamp  act,  or  tea  tax,  I  forget  which,  Colonel  Barre  had  heard 
a  member  on  the  treasury  bench  argue,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
being  British  colonists,  planted  by  the  maternal  care,  nourished  by  the  indul- 
gence, and  protected  by  the  arms  of  England,  would  not  grudge  their  mite  to 
relieve  the  mother  country  from  the  heavy  burden  under  which  she  groaned. 
The  langi>age  of  Colonel  Barre,  in  reply  to  this,  was,  "  They  planted  by  your 
care  ?     Your  oppression  planted  them  in  America.     They  fled  from  your  tj 
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ranny,  and  grew  by  your  neglect  of  them.  So  soon  as  you  began  to  care  for 
them,  you  showed  your  care  by  sending  persons  to  spy  out  their  hberties,  mis- 
represent their  character",  prey  upon  them,  and  eat  out  their  substance." 

And  does  this  honorable  gentleman  mean  to  maintain  that  language  like 
this  is  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to- 
wards the  western  emigrants,  or  to  any  representation  given  by  me  of  that 
conduct  ?  Were  the  settlers  in  the  west  driven  thither  by  our  oppression  ? 
Have  they  flourished  only  by  our  neglect  of  them  ?  Has  the  government 
done  nothing  but  prey  upon  them,  and  eat  out  their  substance  ?  Sir,  this  fer- 
vid eloquence  of  the  British  speaker,  just  when  and  where  it  was  uttered,  and 
fit  to  remain  an  exercise  for  the  schools,  is  not  a  little  out  of  place,  when  it 
was  brought  thence  to  be  applied  here,  to  the  conduct  of  our  own  country 
towards  her  own  citizens.  From  America  to  England  it  may  be  true ;  from 
Americans  to  their  own  government  it  would  be  strange  language.  Let  us 
leave  it  to  be  recited  and  declaimed  by  our  boys  against  a  foreign  nation ;  not 
introduce  it  here,  to  recite  and  declaim  ourselves  against  our  own. 

But  I  come  to  the  point  of  the  alleged  contradiction.  In  my  remarks  on 
Wednesday,  I  contended  that  we  could  not  give  away  gratuitously  all  the 
public  lands ;  that  we  held  them  in  trust ;  that  the  government  had  solemnly 
pledged  itself  to  dispose  of  them  as  a  common  fund  for  the  common  benefit, 
and  to  sell  and  settle  them  as  its  discretion  should  dictate.  Now,  sir,  what 
contradiction  does  the  gentleman  find  to  this  sentiment  in  the  speech  of  1825  ? 
He  quotes  me  as  having  then  said,  that  we  ought  not  to  hug  these  lands  as  a 
very  great  treasure.  Very  well,  sir ;  supposing  me  to  be  accurately  reported 
in  that  expression,  what  is  the  contradiction  ?  I  have  not  now  said,  that  we 
should  hug  these  lands  as  a  favorite  source  of  pecuniary  income.  No  such 
thing.  It  is  not  my  view.  What  I  have  said,  and  what  I  do  say,  is,  that 
they  are  a  common  fund  —  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  common  benefit  —  to  be 
sold  at  low  prices,  for  the  accommodation  of  settlers,  keeping  the  object  of 
settling  the  lands  as  much  in  view  as  that  of  raising  money  from  them.  This 
I  say  now,  and  this  I  have  always  said.  Is  this  hugging  them  as  a  favorite 
treasure  ?  Is  there  no  difierence  between  hugging  and  hoarding  this  fund, 
on  the  one  hand  as  a  great  treasure,  and  on  the  other  of  disposing  of  it  at 
low  prices,  placing  the  proceeds  in  the  general  treasury  of  the  Union  ?  My 
opinion  is,  that  as  much  is  to  be  made  of  the  land,  as  fair  and  reasonably  may 
be,  selling  it  all  the  while  at  such  rates  as  to  give  the  fullest  eftect  to  se-ttle- 
ment.  This  is  not  giving  it  all  away  to  the  states,  as  the  gentleman  would 
propose ;  nor  is  it  hugging  the  fund  closely  and  tenaciously,  as  a  favorite  trea- 
sure ;  but  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  just  and  wise  policy,  perfectly  according 
with  all  the  various  duties  which  rest  on  government.  So  much  for  my  con- 
tradiction. And  what  is  it ?  Where  is  the  ground  of  the  gentleman's  tii- 
umph  ?  What  inconsistency,  in  word  or  doctrine,  has  he  been  able  to  detect  ? 
Sir,  if  this  be  a  sample  of  that  discomfiture  with  which  the  honorable  gentle- 
man threatened  me,  commend  me  to  the  word  discomfiture  for  the  rest  of 
my  life. 

But,  after  all,  this  is  not  the  point  of  the  debate ;  and  I  must  bring  the 
gentleman  back  to  that  which  is  the  point. 

The  real  question  between  me  and  him  is.  Where  has  the  doctrine  been 
advanced,  at  the  south  or  the  east,  that  the  population  of  the  west  should  be 
retarded,  or,  at  least,  need  not  be  hastened,  on  account  of  its  effect  to  drain  off 
the  people  from  the  Atlantic  States  ?  Is  this  doctrine,  as  has  been  alleged,  of 
eastern  origin  ?     That  is  the  question.     Has  the  gentleman  found  anything  by 
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whicli  he  can  make  good  his  accusation  ?  I  submit  to  the  Senate,  that  he  has 
entirely  failed ;  and  as  far  as  this  debate  has  shown,  the  only  person  who  has 
advanced  such  sentiments  is  a  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  and  a  friend  to 
the  honorable  member  himself.  This  honorable  gentleman  has  given  no 
answer  to  this ;  there  is  none  which  can  be  given.  This  simple  fact,  while  it 
require  no  comment  to  enforce  it,  defies  all  argument  to  refute  it.  I  could 
refer  to  the  speeches  of  another  southern  gentlemen,  in  years  before,  of  the 
same  general  character,  and  to  the  same  effect,  as  that  which  has  been  quoted ; 
but  I  will  not  consume  the  time  of  the  Senate  by  the  reading  of  them. 

So  then,  sir,  New  England  is  guiltless  of  the  policy  of  retarding  western 
population,  and  of  all  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  growth  of  the  new  states. 
Whatever  there  be  of  that  policy  in  the  country,  no  part  of  it  is  hers.  If  it 
has  a  local  habitation,  the  honorable  member  has  probably  seen,  by  this  time, 
where  he  is  to  look  for  it ;  and  if  it  now  has  received  a  name,  he  himself  has 
christened  it. 

We  approach,  at  length,  sir,  to  a  more  important  part  of  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman's observations.  Since  it  does  not  accord  with  my  views  of  justice  and 
pohcy,  to  vote  away  the  public  lands  altogether,  as  mere  matter  of  gratuity,  I 
am  asked,  by  the  honorable  gentleman,  on  what  ground  it  is  that  I  consent  to 
give  them  away  in  particular  instances.  How,  he  inquires,  do  I  reooncile  with 
these  professed  sentiments  my  support  of  measures  appropriating  portions  of 
the  lands  to  particular  roads,  particular  canals,  particular  rivers,  and  particular 
institutions  of  education  in  the  west  ?  This  leads,  sir,  to  the  real  and  wide 
difference  in  political  opinions  between  the  honorable  gentleman  and  myself. 
On  my  part,  I  look  upon  all  these  objects  as  connected  with  the  common  good, 
fairly  embraced  in  its  objects  and  its  terms;  he,  on  the  contrary,  deems  them 
all,  if  good  at  all,  only  local  good.  This  is  our  difference.  The  interrogatory 
which  he  proceeded  to  put^  at  once  explains  this  difference.  "  What  interest," 
asks  he,  "  has  South  Carolina  in  a  canal  in  Ohio  ? "  Sir,  this  very  question  is 
full  of  signigcance.  It  develops  the  gentleman's  whole  political  system ;  and 
its  answer  expounds  mine.  Here  we  differ  toto  coelo.  I  look  upon  a  road 
over  the  Alleghany,  a  canal  round  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  or  a  canal  or  railway 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  western  waters,  as  being  objects  large  and  extensive 
enough  to  be  fairly  said  to  be  for  the  common  benefit.  The  gentleman  thinks 
otherwise,  and  this  is  the  key  to  open  his  construction  of  the  powers  of  the 
government.  He  may  well  ask,  upon  his  system,  What  interest  has  South 
Carolina  in  a  canal  in  Ohio  ?  On  that  system,  it  is  true,  she  has  no  interest. 
On  that  system,  Ohio  and  Carolina  are  diflferent  governments  and  different 
countries,  connected  here,  it  is  true,  by  some  slight  and  ill-defined  bond  of 
union,  but  in  all  main  respects  separate  and  diverse.  On  that  system,  Caroli- 
na has  no  more  interest  in  a  canal  in  Ohio  than  in  Mexico.  The  gentleman, 
therefore,  only  follows  out  his  own  principles ;  he  does  no  more  than  arrive  at 
the  natural  conclusions  of  his  own  doctrines ;  he  only  announces  the  true  re- 
sults of  that  creed  which  he  has  adopted  himself,  and  would  persuade  others 
to  adopt,  when  he  thus  declares  that  South  Carolina  has  no  interest  in  a  pub- 
lic work  in  Ohio.  Sir,  we  nan*ow-minded  people  of  Kew  England  do  not 
reason  thus.  Our  notion  of  things  is  entirely  different.  We  look  upon  the 
states,  not  as  separated,  but  as  united.  We  love  to  dwell  on  that  Union,  and 
on  the  mutual  happiness  which  it  has  so  much  promoted,  and  the  common 
renown  which  it  has  so  gi-eatly  contributed  to  acquire.  In  our  contemplation, 
Carolina  and  Ohio  are  parts  of  the  same  country  —  states  united  under  the 
same  general  government,  having  interests  common,  associated,  intermingled. 
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lu  whatever  is  within  the  proper  sphere  of  the  constitutional  power  of  this 
government,  we  look  upon  the  states  as  one.  We  do  not  impose  geographi- 
cal Hmits  to  our  patriotic  feeling  or  regard ;  we  do  not  follow  rivers,  and  moun- 
tains, and  lines  of  latitude,  to  find  boundaries  beyond  which  public  improve 
ments  do  not  benefit  us.  We,  who  come  here  as  agents  and  representatives 
of  those  narrow-minded  and  selfish  men  of  New  England,  consider  ourselves 
as  bound  to  regard,  with  equal  eye,  the  good  of  the  whole,  in  whatever  is 
within  our  power  of  legislation.  Sir,  if  a  railroad  or  canal,  beginning  in  South 
Carolina,  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  national  importance  and  national  magni- 
tude, believing  as  I  do  that  the  power  of  government  extends  to  the  encour- 
agement of  works  of  that  description,  if  1  were  to  stand  up  here  and  ask, 
"  What  interest  has  Massachusetts  in  a  railroad  in  South  Cai-olina  ? "  I  should 
not  be  willing  to  face  my  consthuents.  These  same  narrow-minded  men 
would  tell  me  that  they  had  sent  me  to  act  for  the  whole  country,  and  that 
one  who  2:)0ssessed  too  little  comprehension,  either  of  intellect  or  feeling, — -  one 
who  was  not  large  enough,  in  mind  and  heart,  to  embrace  the  whole,  —  was 
not  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  interest  of  any  part.  Sir,  I  do  not  desue  to 
enlarge  the  powers  of  government  by  unjustifiable  construction,  nor  to  exer- 
cise any  not  within  a  fair  interpretation.  But  when  it  is  believed  that  a  pow- 
er does  exist,  then  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  exercised  for  the  general  benefit 
of  the  whole :  so  far  as  respects  the  exercise  of  such  a  power,  the  states  are 
one.  It  was  the  very  great  object  of  the  constitution  to  create  unity  of  inter- 
ests to  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  general  government.  In  war  and 
peace  we  are  one;  in  commerce  one;  because  the  authority  of  the  general 
government  reaches  to  war  and  peace,  and  to  the  regulation  of  commerce.  I 
have  never  seen  any  more  difiiculty  in  erecting  lighthouses  on  the  lakes  than 
on  the  ocean ;  in  improving  the  harbors  of  inland  seas,  than  if  they  were  with- 
in the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide;  or  of  removing  obstructions  in  the  vast 
streams  of  the  w^est,  more  than  in  any  work  to  facilitate  commerce  on  the  At- 
lantic coast.  If  th^re  be  power  for  one,  there  is  power  also  for  the  other ;  and 
they  ai-e  all  and  equally  for  the  country. 

There  are  other  objects,  apparently  more  local,  or  the  benefit  of  which  is 
less  general,  towards  which,  nevertheless,  I  have  concurred  with  others  to  give 
aid  by  donations  of  land.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  road  in  or  through 
one  of  the  new  states  in  which  the  government  possesses  large  quantities  of 
land.  Have  the  United  States  no  right,  as  a  gi-eat  and  untaxed  proprietor  — 
are  they  under  no  obligation  —  to  contribute  to  an  object  thus  calculated  tp 
promote  the  common  good  of  all  the  proprietors,  themselves  included  ?  And 
even  with  respect  to  education,  which  is  the  extreme  case,  let  the  question  be 
considered.  In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  made  matter  of  com- 
pact with  these  states  that  they  should  do  their  part  to  promote  education.  In 
the  next  place,  our  whole  system  of  land  laws  proceeds  on  the  idea  that  edu- 
cation is  for  the  common  good;  because,  in  every  division,  a  certain  portion  is 
uniformly  reserved  and  appropriated  for  the  use  of  schools.  And,  finally 
have  not  these  new  states  singularly  strong  claims,  founded  on  the  ground  al- 
ready stated,  that  the  government  is  a  great  untaxed  proprietor  in  the  owner- 
ship of  the  soil  ?  It  is  a  consideration  of  great  importance  that  probably 
there  is  in  no  part  of  the  country,  or  of  the  world,  so  great  a  call  for  the 
means  of  education  as  in  those  new  states,  owing  to  the  vast  number  of  per- 
sons within  those  ages  in  which  education  and  instruction  are  usually  received, 
if  received  at  all.  This  is  the  natural  consequence  of  i-ecency  of  settlement 
and  rapid  mcrease.     The  census  of  these  slates  shows  how  great  a  proportio:?^ 
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of  tlie  whole  population  occupies  the  classes  between  infancy  and  childhood. 
These  are  the  wide  fields,  and  here  is  the  deep  and  quick  soil  for  the  seeds  of 
knowledge  and  virtue ;  and  this  is  the  favored  season,  the  spring  time  for 
sowing  them.  Let  them  be  disseminated  without  stint.  Let  them  be  scat- 
tered with  a  bountiful  broadcast.  Whatever  the  government  can  fairly  do 
towards  these  objects,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  done. 

These,  sir,  are  the  grounds,  succintly  stated,  on  which  my  votes  for  gi-ants 
of  lands  for  particular  objects  rest,  Avhile  I  maintain,  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
is  all  a  common  fund,  for  the  common  benefit.  And  reasons  like  these,  I 
presume,  have  influenced  the  votes  of  other  gentlemen  from  New  England. 
Those  who  have  a  difierent  view  of  the  powers  of  the  government,  of  course, 
come  to  difierent  conclusions  on  these  as  on  other  questions.  I  observed, 
when  speaking  on  this  subject  before,  that  if  we  looked  to  any  measure, 
whether  for  a  road,  a  canal,  or  any  thing  else  intended  for  the  improvement 
of  the  west,  it  would  be  found,  that  if  the  New  England  ayes  were  struck 
out  of  the  list  of  votes,  the  southern  noes  would  always  have  rejected  the 
measure.  The  truth  of  this  has  not  been  denied,  and  cannot  be  denied.  In 
stating  this,  I  thought  it  just  to  ascribe  it  to  the  constitutional  scruples  of  the 
south,  rather  than  to  any  other  less  favorable  or  less  charitable  cause.  But 
no  sooner  had  I  done  this,  than  the  honorable  gentleman  asks  if  I  reproach 
him  and  his  friends  with  their  constitutional  scruples.  Sir,  I  reproach  nobody. 
I  stated  a  fact,  and  gave  the  most  respectful  reason  for  it  that  occun-ed  to  me. 
The  gentleman  cannot  deny  the  fact — he  may,  if  he  choose,  disclaim  the 
reason.  It  is  not  long  since  I  had  occasion,  in  presenting  a  petition  from  his 
own  state,  to  account  for  its  being  intrusted  to  my  hands  by  saying,  that  the 
constitutional  opinions  of  the  gentleman  and  his  worthy  colleague  prevented 
them  from  supporting  it.  Sir,  did  I  state  this  as  a  matter  of  reproach  ?  Far 
from  it.  Did  I  attempt  to  find  any  other  cause  than  an  honest  one  for  these 
scruples  ?  Sir,  I  did  not.  It  did  not  become  me  to  doubt,  nor  to  insinuate 
that  the  o-entleman  had  either  chano-ed  his  sentiments,  or  that  he  had  made 
up  a  set  of  constitutional  opinions,  accommodated  to  any  particular  combina- 
tion of  pohtical  occurrences.  Had  I  done  so,  I  should  have  felt,  that  while  I 
was  entitled  to  little  respect  in  thus  questioning  other  people's  motives,  I  jus- 
tified the  whole  world  in  suspecting  my  own. 

But  how  has  the  gentleman  returned  this  respect  for  others'  opinions  ?  His 
own  candor  and  justice,  how  have  they  been  exhibited  towards  the  motives 
of  othei's,  while  he  has  been  at  so  much  pains  to  maintain  —  what  nobody 
has  disputed  —  the  purity  of  his  own  ?  Why,  sir,  he  has  asked  when^  and 
hnw^  and  why  New  England  votes  were  found  going  for  measures  favorable 
to  the  west;  he  has  demanded  to  be  informed  whether  all  this  did  not  begin 
in  182^5,  and  while  the  election  of  President  ivas  still  j^^'t^dlng.  Sir,  to 
these  questions  retort  would  be  justified ;  and  it  is  both  cogent  and  at  hand. 
Nevertheless,  I  will  answer  the  inquiry  not  by  retort,  but  by  facts.  I  will  tell 
the  gentleman  when,  and  how,  and  why  New  England  has  supported  meas- 
ui-es  favorable  to  the  west.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  early  history  of  the 
government  —  to  the  first  acquisition  of  the  lands  —  to  the  original  laws  for 
disposing  of  them  and  for  governing  the  territories  where  they  lie ;  and  have 
shown  the  influence  of  New  England  men  and  New  England  principles  in  all 
these  leading  measures.  I  should  not  be  pardoned  were  I  to  go  over  that 
ground  again.  Coming  to  more  recent  times,  and  to  measures  of  a  less  gene- 
ral character,  I  have  endeavored  to  prove  that  every  thing  of  this  kind  designed 
for  western  improvement  has  depended  on  the  votes  of  New  England.  All 
this  is  trae  beyond  the  power  of  contradiction.  6 
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And  now,  sir,  there  are  two  measures  to  which  I  will  refer,  not  so  ancient 
as  to  belong  to  the  early  history  of  the  public  lands,  and  not  so  recent  as  to 
be  on  this  side  of  the  period  when  the  gentleman  charitably  'imagines  a  new 
direction  may  have  been  given  to  New  England  feeling  and  New  England 
votes.  These  measures,  and  the  New  England  votes  in  support  of  them,  may 
be  taken  as  samples  and  specimens  of  all  the  rest.  In  1820,  (observe,  Mr. 
President,  in  1820,)  the  people  of  the  west  besought  Congress  for  a  reduction 
in  the  price  of  lands.  In  favor  of  that  reduction.  New  England,  with  a  dele- 
gation of  forty  membei-s  in  the  other  house,  gave  thirty-three  votes,  and  one 
only  against  it.  The  four  Southern  States,  with  fifty  members,  gave  thirty- 
two  votes  foi  it,  and  seven  against  it.  Again,  in  1821,  (observe  again,  sir,  the 
time,)  the  law  passed  for  the  relief  of  the  purchasers  of  the  pubhc  lands. 
This  was  a  measure  of  vital  importance  to  the  west,  and  more  especially  to 
the  south-west.  It  authorized  the  relinquishment  of  contracts  for  lands,  which 
had  been  entered  into  at  high  prices,  and  a  reduction,  in  other  cases,  of  not 
less  than  37^  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  money.  Many  millions  of  dollars,  six 
or  seven  I  believe,  at  least,  —  probably  much  more,  —  were  relinquished  by 
this  law.  On  this  bill  New  England,  with  her  forty  members,  gave  more  af- 
firmative votes  than  the  four  Southern  States  with  their  fifty-two  or  three 
members.  These  two  are  far  the  most  important  measures  respecting  the 
public  lands  which  have  been  adopted  within  the  last  twenty  years.  They 
took  place  in  1820  and  1821.  That  is  the  time  when.  And  as  to  the  man- 
ner how,  the  gentleman  already  sees  that  it  was  by  voting,  in  solid  column, 
for  the  required  relief;  and  lastly,  as  to  the  cause  why,  I  tell  the  gentleman,  it 
was  because  the  members  from  New  England  thought  the  measures  just  and 
salutary ;  because  they  entertained  towards  the  west  neither  envy,  hatred,  nor 
malice ;  because  they  deemed  it  becoming  them,  as  just  and  enlightened  pub- 
lic men,  to  meet  the  exigency  which  had  arisen  in  the  west  with  the  appro- 
priate measure  of  relief;  because  they  felt  it  due  to  their  own  characters  of 
their  New  England  predecessors  in  this  government,  to  act  towards  the  new 
states  in  the  spirit  of  a  liberal,  patronizing,  magnanimous  policy.  So  much, 
sir,  for  the  cause  why ;  and  I  hope  that  by  this  time,  sir,  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman is  satisfied;  if  not,  I  do  not  know  when^  or  how,  or  why,  he  ever 
will  be. 

Having  recurred  to  these  two  important  measures,  in  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man's inquiries,  I  must  now  beg  permission  to  go  back  to  a  period  still  some- 
thing earlier,  for  the  purpose  still  further  of  showing  how  much,  or  rather 
how  little  reason  there  is  for  the  gentleman's  insinuation  that  political  hopes, 
or  fears,  or  party  associations,  were  the  grounds  of  these  New  England  votes. 
And  after  what  has  been  said,  I  hope  it  may  be  forgiven  me  if  I  allude  to 
some  political  opinions  and  votes  of  my  own,  of  very  little  public  importance, 
certainly,  but  which,  from  the  time  at  which  they  were  given  and  expressed, 
may  pass  for  good  witnesses  on  this  occasion. 

This  government,  Mr.  President,  from  its  origin  to  the  peace  of  1815,  had 
been  too  much  engrossed  with  various  other  important  concerns  to  be  able  to 
turn  its  thoughts  inward,  and  look  to  the  development  of  its  vast  internal  re- 
sources. In  the  early  part  of  President  Washington's  administration,  it  was 
fully  occupied  with  organizing  the  government,  providing  for  the  pubhc  debt, 
defending  the  frontiers,  and  maintaining  domestic  peace.  Before  the  termina- 
tion of  that  administration,  the  fires  of  the  French  revolution  blazed  forth,  aa 
from  a  new  opened  volcano,  and  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ocean  did  not  en- 
tii'ely  secure  us  from  its  efiects.    The  smoke  and  the  cinde/s  reached  us,  though 
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not  the  burning  lava.  Difficult  and  agitating  questions,  embarrassing  to  gov- 
ernment, and  dividing  public  opinion,  sprung  out  of  the  new  state  of  our  for- 
eign relations,  and  were  succeeded  by  others,  and  yet  again  by  others,  equally 
embarrassing,  and  equally  exciting  division  and  discord,  through  the  long  se- 
ries of  twenty  years,  till  they  finally  issued  in  the  war  with  England.  Down 
to  the  close  of  that  war,  no  distinct,  marked  and  deliberate  attention  had  been 
given,  or  could  have  been  given,  to  the  internal  condition  of  the  country,  its 
capacities  of  improvement,  or  the  constitutional  power  of  the  government,  in 
regard  to  objects  connected  with  such  improvement. 

The  peace,  Mr.  President,  brouglit  about  an  entirely  new  and  a  most  inter- 
esting state  of  things ;  it  opened  to  us  other  prospects,  and  suggested  other 
duties ;  we  oui-selves  were  changed,  and  tbe  whole  world  was  changed.  The 
pacification  of  Eurof)e,  after  June,  1815,  assumed  a  firm  and  permanent  as- 
pect. The  nations  evidently  manifested  that  they  were  disposed  for  23eace: 
some  agitation  of  the  waves  might  be  expected,  even  after  the  storm  had  sub- 
sided ;  but  the  tendency  was,  strongly  and  rapidly,  towards  settled  repose. 

It  so  happened,  sir,  that  I  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  Congress,  and, 
Hke  othei-s,  naturally  turned  my  attention  to  the  contemplation  of  the  newly- 
altered  condition  of  the  country,  and  of  the  world.  It  appeared  plainly 
enough  to  me,  as  well  as  to  wiser  and  more  experienced  men,  that  the  policy 
of  the  government  would  necessarily  take  a  start  in  a  new  direction ;  because 
new  directions  would  necessarily  be  given  to  the  pursuits  and  occupations  of 
the  people.  We  had  pushed  our  commerce  far  and  fast,  under  the  advantage 
of  a  neutral  flag.  But  there  were  now  no  longer  flags,  either  neutral  or  belli- 
gerent. The  harvest  of  neutrality  had  been  great,  but  we  had  gathered  it  all. 
With  the  peace  of  Europe,  it  was  obvious  there  would  spring  up,  in  her  circle 
of  nations,  a  revived  and  invigorated  spirit  of  trade,  and  a  new  activity  in  all 
the  business  and  objects  of  civilized  life.  Hereafter,  our  commercial  gains 
were  to  be  earned  only  by  success  in  a  close  and  intense  competition.  Other 
nations  would  produce  for  themselves,  and  carry  for  themselves,  and  manufac- 
ture for  themselves,  to  the  full  extent  of  theh  abilities.  The  crops  of  our 
plains  would  no  longer  sustain  European  armies,  nor  our  ships  longer  supply 
those  whom  war  had  rendered  unable  to  supply  themselves.  It  was  obvious 
that  under  these  circumstances,  the  countiy  would  begin  to  survey  itself,  and 
to  estimate  its  own  capacity  of  improvement.  And  this  improvement,  how 
was  it  to  be  accomplished,  and  who  was  to  accomplish  it  ? 

We  were  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  people,  spread  over  almost  half  a  world. 
We  were  twenty-four  states,  some  stretching  along  the  same  sea-board,  some 
along  the  same  line  of  inland  frontier,  and  others  on  opposite  banks  of  the 
same  vast  rivers.  Two  considerations  at  once  presented  themselves,  in  looking 
at  this  state  of  things,  with  great  force.  One  was,  that  that  gj-eat  branch  of 
improvement,  which  consisted  in  furnishing  new  facilities  of  intercourse,  neces- 
sarily ran  into  different  states,  in  every  leading  instance,  and, 'would  benefit  the 
citizens  of  all  such  states.  No  one  state,  therefore,  in  such  cases,  would  as- 
sume the  whole  expense,  nor  was  the  co-operation  of  several  states  to  be  ex- 
pected. Take  the  instance  of  the  Delaware  Breakwater.  It  will  cost  several 
millions  of  money.  Would  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware  have 
united  to  accomplish  it  at  their  joint  expense  ?  Certainly  not,  for  the  same 
reason.  It  could  not  be  done,  therefore,  but  by  the  general  government.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  large  inland  undertakings,  except  that,  in  them,  govr 
ernment,  instead  of  bearing  the  whole  expense,  co-operates  with  others  to  bear 
a  part.     The  other  consideration  is,  that  the  United  States  have  the  means. 
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They  enjoy  the  re^'enlles  derived  from  commerce,  and  the  states  have  no  ahun- 
dant  and  easy  sources  of  pubhc  income.  The  custom  houses  fill  the  general 
treasury,  while  the  states  have  scanty  resom-ces,  except  by  resort  to  heavy  di- 
rect taxes. 

Under  this  view  of  things,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  settle,  at  least  for  my- 
self, some  definite  notions,  with  respect  to  the  powers  of  government,  in  regard 
to  internal  aflairs.  It  may  not  savor  too  much  of  self-commendation  to  re- 
mark, that,  with  this  object,  I  considered  the  constitution,  its  judicial  constric- 
tion, its  contemporaneous  exposition,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  legislation 
of  Congress  under  it;  and  1  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  government  had 
power  to  accomplish  sundry  objects,  or  aid  in  their  accomplishment,  which  are 
now  commonly  spoken  of  as  Internal  Improvements.  That  conclusion,  sir, 
may  have  been  right,  or  it  may  have  been  wrong.  I  am  not  about  to  argue 
the  grounds  of  it  at  large.  I  say  only  that  it  was  adopted,  and  acted  on,  even 
so  early  as  in  1816.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I  made  uj)  my  opinion,  and  deter- 
mined on  my  intended  course  of  political  conduct  on  these  subjects,  in  the 
14th  Congress  in  1816.  And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  fm-ther  to  say,  that 
I  made  up  these  opinions,  and  entered  on  this  course  of  political  conduct, 
Teucro  duce.  Yes,  sir,  I  pursued,  in  all  this,  a  South  Carolina  track.  On 
the  doctrines  of  internal  improvement.  South  Carolina,  as  she  was  then  repre- 
sented in  the  other  house,  set  forth,  in  1816,  under  a  fresh  and  leading  breeze; 
and  I  was  among  the  followers.  But  if  my  leader  sees  new  lights,  and  turns 
a  sharp  corner,  unless  I  see  new  lights  also,  I  keep  straight  on  in  the  same 
path.  I  repeat,  that  leading  gentlemen  from  South  Carohna  were  first  and 
foremost  in  behalf  of  the  doctrines  of  internal  improvements,  when  those  doc- 
trines first  came  to  be  considered  and  acted  upon  in  Congress.  The  debate  on 
the  bank  question,  on  the  tarifi'of  1816,  and  on  the  dii-ect  tax,  will  show  "who 
was  who,  and  what  was  what,  at  that  time.  The  tariff'  of  1816,  one  of  the 
plain  cases  of  oppression  and  usurpation,  from  which,  if  the  government  does 
not  recede,  individual  states  may  justly  secede  from  the  government,  is,  sir,  in 
truth,  a  South  Carolina  tariff,  supported  by  South  Carolina  votes.  But  for 
those  votes,  it  could  not  have  passed  in  the  form  in  which  it  did  pass ;  whereas, 
if  it  had  depended  on  Massachusetts  votes,  it  would  have  been  lost.  Does  not 
the  honorable  gentleman  well  know  all  this?  There  are  certainly  those  who 
do  full  well  know  it  all.  I  do  not  say  this  to  reproach  South  Carolina;  I 
only  state  the  fact,  and  I  think  it  will  appear  to  be  true,  that  among  the  ear- 
liest and  boldest  advocates  of  the  tmiti',  as  a  measure  of  protection,  and  on 
the  express  ground  of  protection,  were  leading  gentlemen  of  South  Carolina 
in  Congress.  I  did  not  then,  and  cannot  now,  understand  their  language  in 
any  other  sense.  While  this  tarift'  of  1816  was  rmder  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  an  honorable  gentleman  from  Georgia,  noAv  of  this 
house,  (Mr.  Forsyth,)  moved  to  reduce  the  proposed  duty  -on  cotton.  He 
failed  by  four  votes,  South  Carolina  giving  three  votes  (enough  to  have  turned 
the  scale)  against  his  motion.  The  act,  sii',  then  passed,  and  received  on  its 
passage  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  South  Carolina 
present  and  voting.  This  act  is  the  first,  in  the  order  of  those  now  denounced 
as  plain  usurpations.  We  see  it  daily  in  the  list  by  the  side  of  those  of  1824 
and  1828,  as  a  case  of  mcinifest  oppression,  justifying  disunion.  I  put  it  home 
to  the  honorable  member  from  South  Carolina,  that  his  own  state  was  not 
only  "art  and  part"  in  this  measure,  but  the  causa  causans.  Without  her 
aid,  this  seminal  principle  of  mischief,  this  root  of  upas,  could  not  have  been 
planted.     I  have  already  said — and  it  is  true  —  that  this  act  proceeded  on 
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the  gi'ound  of  protection.  It  interfered  directly  with  existing  interests  of 
great  vakie  and  amount.  It  cut  up  the  Calcutta  cotton  trade  by  the  roots. 
But  it  passed,  nevertheless,  and  it  passed  on  the  principle  of  protecting  manu- 
factures, on  the  principle  against  free  trade,  on  the  principle  opposed  to  that 
which  lets  us  alone. 

Such,  Mr.  President,  were  the  opinions  of  important  and  leading  gentlemen 
of  South  Carolina,  on  the  subject  of  internal  improvement,  in  1816.  I  went 
out  of  Congress  the  next  year,  and  returning  again  in  1823,  thought  I  found 
South  Carolina  where  I  had  left  her.  I  really  supposed  that  all  things  re- 
mained as  they  were,  and  that  the  South  Carolina  doctrine  of  internal  im- 
provements would  be  defended  by  the  same  eloquent  voices,  and  the  same 
strono-  arms,  as  formerly.  In  the  lapse  of  these  six  years,  it  is  true,  political 
associations  had  assumed  a  new  aspect  and  new'divisions.  A  party  had  arisen 
in  the  south,  hostile  to  the  doctrine  of  internal  improvements,  and  had  vigor- 
ously attacked  that  doctrine.  Anti-consolidation  was  the  flag  under  which 
this  partv  fought,  and  its  supporters  inveighed  against  internal  improvements, 
much  after  the  same  manner  in  which  the  honorable  gentleman  has  now  in- 
veighed against  them,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  system  of  consohdation. 

Whether  this  party  arose  in  South  Carolina  herself,  or  in  her  neighborhood, 
is  more  than  I  know.  I  think  the  latter.  However  that  may  have  been, 
there  were  those  found  in  South  Carolina  ready  to  make  war  upon  it,  and 
who  did  make  intrepid  war  upon  it.  Names  being  regarded  vs,  things,  in 
such  controversies,  they  bestowed  on  the  anti-improvement  gentlemen  the  ap- 
pellation of  radicals.  Yes,  sir,  the  name  of  radicals,  as  a  term  of  distinction, 
applicable  and  applied  to  those  who  defended  the  liberal  doctrines  of  internal 
improvements,  originated,  according  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  somewhere 
between  North  Carolina  and  Geoi-gia.  Well,  sir,  those  mischievous  radicals 
were  to  be  put  down,  and  the  strong  arm  of  South  Carohna  was  stretched  out 
to  put  them  down.  About  this  time,  sir,  I  returned  to  Congress.  The  battle 
with  the  radicals  had  been  fought,  and  our  South  Carolina  champions  of  the 
doctrine  of  internal  improvement  had  nobly  maintained  their  ground,  and 
were  understood  to  have  achieved  a  victory.  They  had  driven  back  the 
enemy  with  discomfiture ;  a  thing,  by  the  way,  sir,  which  is  not  always  per- 
formed when  it  is  promised.  A  gentleman,  to  whom  I  have  already  referred 
in  this  debate,  had  come  into  Congress,  during  my  absence  from  it,  from 
South  Carolina,  and  had  brought  with  him  a  high  reputation  for  ability.  He 
came  from  a  school  with  Avhich  we  had  been  acquainted,  et  noscitur  a  sociis. 
I  hold  in  my  hand,  sir,  a  printed  speech  of  this  distinguished  gentleman, 
(Mr.  McDuFFiE,)  "  ON  internal  improvements,"  delivered  about  the  period 
to  which  I  now  refer,  and  printed  with  a  few  introductory  remai-ks  upon  con- 
solidation ;  in  which,  sir,  I  think  he  quite  consolidated  the  arguments  of  his 
opponents,  the  radicals,  if  to  crush  be  to  consolidate.  I  give  you  a  short  but 
substantive  quotation  from  these  remarks.  He  is  speaking  of  a  pamphlet,  then 
recently  published,  entitled  "  Consolidation;"  and  having  alluded  to  the  ques- 
tion of  rechartering  the  former  Bank  of  the  United  States,  he  says :  "  More- 
over, in  the  early  history  of  parties,  and  when  Mr.  Crawford  advocated  the 
renewal  of  the  old  charter,  it  was  considrred  a  federal  measure;  which  inter- 
nal improvement  never  was,  as  this  author  erroneously  states.  This  latter 
measure  originated  in  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Cumberland  road;  and  was  first  proposed,  as  a  system,  by  Mr. 
Calhoun,  and  carried  through  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  large  majori- 
ty of  the  republicans,  including  almost  every  one  of  the  leading  men  who 
carried  us  througrh  the  late  war." 


So,  then,  internal  improvement  is  not  one  of  the  federal  heresies.  One 
paragraph  more,  sir. 

"  The  author  in  question,  not  content  with  denouncing  as  federahsts  Gen. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  the  majority  of  the  South  Carolina 
deleo-ation  in  Congress,  modestly  extends  the  denunciation  to  Mr,  Monroe  and 
the  whole  republican  party.  Here  are  his  words :  'During  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Monroe,  much  has  passed  which  the  republican  party  would  be 
glad  to  approve,  if  they  could ! !  But  the  principal  feature,  and  that  which 
has  chiefly  elicited  these  observations,  is  the  renewal  of  the  system  of  in- 
ternal IMPROVEMENTS.'  Now,  this  mcasurc  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  115 
to  86,  of  a  republican  Congress,  and  sanctioned  by  a  republican  president. 
Who,  then,  is  this  author,  who  assumes  the  high  prerogative  of  denouncmg, 
in  the  name  of  the  republican  party,  the  republican  administration  of  the 
country  —  a  denunciation  including  within  its  sweep  Calhoun,  Lowndes,  and 
Cheves;  men  who  will  be  regarded  as  the  brightest  ornaments  of  South 
Carolina,  and  the  strongest  pillars  of  the  republican  party,  as  long  as  the  late 
war  shall  be  remembered,  and  talents  and  patriotism  shall  be  regarded  as  the 
proper  objects  of  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  a  free  people ! ! " 

Such  are  the  opinions,  sir,  which  were  maintained  by  South  Carolina  gen- 
tlemen in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  subject  of  internal  improve- 
ment, when  I  took  my  seat  there  as  a  member  from  Massachusetts,  in  1823. 
But  this  is  not  all ;  we  had  a  bill  before  us,  and  passed  it  in  that  house,  en- 
titled "  An  act  to  procure  the  necessary  surveys,  plans,  and  estimates  upon  the 
subject  of  roads  and  canals."  It  authorized  the  president  to  cause  surveys 
and  estimates  to  he  made  of  the  routes  of  such  roads  and  canals  as  he  might 
deem  of  national  importance  in  a  commercicd  or  military  point  of  vieiv,  or 
for  the  transportation  of  the  mail;  and  appropriated  thirty  thousand  dollars 
out  of  the  treasury  to  defray  the  expense.  This  act,  though  preliminary  in 
its  nature,  covered  the  whole  ground.  It  took  for  granted  the  complete  pow- 
er of  internal  improvement,  as  far  as  any  of  its  advocates  had  ever  contended 
for  it.  Having  passed  the  other  house,  the  bill  came  up  to  the  Senate,  and 
M^as  here  considered  and' debated  in  April,  1824.  The  honorable  member 
from  South  Carolina  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  at  that  time.  While  the 
bill  was  under  consideration  here,  a  motion  was  made  to  add  the  following 
proviso : — 

"  Provided,  That  nothing^  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  affirm  or 
admit  a  power  in  Congress,  on  their  own  authority,  to  make  roads  or  canals 
within  any  of  the  states  of  the  Union." 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  taken  on  this  proviso,  and  the  honorable  member 
voted  in  the  negative.     The  proviso  failed. 

A  motion  was  then  made  to  add  this  proviso,  viz :  — 

"  Provided^  That  the  faith  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  pledged,  that  no 
money  shall  ever  be  expended  for  roads  or  canals,  except  it  shall  be  among 
the  sevei'al  states,  and  in  the  same  proportion  as  direct  taxes  are  laid  and  as- 
sessed by  the  provisions  of  the  constitution," 

The  honorable  member  voled  against  this  proviso  also,  and  it  failed. 

The  bill  was  then  put  on  its  passage,  and  the  honorable  member  voted  for 
it,  and  it  passed,  and  became  a  law. 

Now,  it  strikes  me,  sir,  that  there  is  no  maintaining  these  votes  but  upon 
the  power  of  internal  improvement,  in  its  broadest  sense.  In  truth,  these 
bills  for  surveys  and  estimates  have  always  been  considered  as  test  questions. 
They  show  who  is  for  and  who  against  internal  improvement.     This  law  itself 
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went  the  whole  length,  and  assumea  the  full  and  complete  power.  The  gen- 
tleman's votes  sustained  that  power,  in  every  form  in  which  the  various  propo- 
sitions to  amend  presented  it.  He  went  for  the  entire  and  unrestrained  au- 
thority, without  consulting  the  states,  and  without  agreeing  to  any  proportionate 
distribution.  And  now,  suffer  me  to  remind  you,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  this 
very  same  power,  thus  sanctioned,  in  every  form,  by  the  gentleman's  own 
opinion,  that  is  so  plain  and  manifest  a  usurpation,  that  the  state  of  South 
Carolina  is  supposed  to  be  justified  in  i-efusing  submission  to  any  laws  carry- 
ing the  power  into  effect.  Truly,  sir,  is  not  this  a  little  too  hard  ?  May  we 
not  crave  some  mercy,  under  favor  and  protection  of  the  gentleman's  own 
authority  ?  Admitting  that  a  road  or  a  canal  must  be  written  down  flat 
usurpation  as  ever  was  committed,  may  we  find  no  mitigation  in  our  respect 
for  his  place,  and  his  vote,  as  one  that  knows  the  law  ? 

The  tariff  which  South  Carolina  had  an  efficient  hand  in  establishing:  in 
1816,  and  this  asserted  power  of  internal  nnprovement — advanced  by  her  in 
the  same  year,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  approved  and  sanctioned  by  her  repre- 
sentatives in  1824,  — these  two  measures  are  the  great  grounds  on  Avhich  she 
is  now  thought  to  be  justified  in  breaking  up  the  Union,  if  she  sees  fit  to 
break  it  up. 

I  may  now  safely  say,  I  think,  that  we  have  had  the  authority  of  leading 
and  distinguished  gentlemen  from  South  Carolina  in  support  of  the  doctrine 
of  internal  improvement..  I  repeat  that,  up  to  1824,  I,  for  one,  followed 
South  Carolina;  but  when  that  star  in  it.s  ascension  veered  off  in  an  unex- 
pected direction,  I  relied  on  its  light  no  longer.  [Here  the  Vice  President 
said,  Does  the  Chair  understand  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  to  say 
that  the  person  now  occupying  the  chair  of  the  Senate  has  changed  his  opin- 
ions on  the  subject  of  internal  improvements  ?]  From  nothing  ever  said  to 
me,  sir,  have  I  had  reason  to  know  of  any  change  in  the  opinions  of  the  per- 
son fining  the  chair  of  the  Senate.  If  such  change  has  taken  place,  I  regret 
it;  I  speak  generally  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina.  Individuals  we  know 
there  are  who  hold  opinions  favorable  to  the  power.  An  application  for  its 
exercise  in  behalf  of  a  public  work  in  South  Carolina  itself  is  now  pending,  I 
believe,  in  the  other  house,-  presented  b}^  members  from  that  state. 

I  have  thus,  sir,  perhaps  not  without  some  tediousness  of  detail,  shown  that, 
if  I  am  in  error  on  the  subject  of  internal  improvements,  how  and  in  what 
company  I  fell  into  that  error.  If  I  am  Avrong,  it  is  apparent  who  misled  me. 
I  go  to  other  remarks  of  the  honorable  member — and  I  have  to  complain 
of  an  entire  misapprehension  of  what  I  said  on  the  subject  of  the  national 
debt  —  though  I  can  hardly  perceive  how  any  one  could  misunderstand  me. 
What  I  said  was,  not  that  I  wished  to  put  off  the  payment  of  the  debt,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  I  had  always  voted  for  every  measure  for  its  reduction, 
as  uniformly  as  the  gentleman  himself.  He  seem-s  to  claim  the  exclusive 
merit  of  a  disposition  to  reduce  the  public  charge ;  I  do  not  allow  it  to  him. 
As  a  debt,  I  was,  I  am,  for  paying  it ;  because  it  is  a  charge  on  our  finances, 
and  on  the  industry  of  the  country.  But  I  observed  that  I  thought  I  per- 
ceived a  morbid  fervor  on  that  subject;  an  excessive  anxiety  to  pay  off"  the 
debt;  not  so  much  because  it  is  a  debt  simply,  as  because,  while  "it  lasts,  it 
furnishes  one  objection  to  disunion.  It  is  a  tie  of  common  interest  while  it 
lasts.  I  did  not  impute  such  motive  to  the  honorable  member  himself;  but 
that  there  is  such  a  feeling  in  existence  I  have  not  a  particle  of  doubt.  The 
most  I  said  was,  that  if  one  effect  of  the  debt  was  to  strengthen  our  Union, 
that  effect  itself  was  not  regretted  by  me,  however  much  others  might  regret 
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it.  The  gentleman  lias  not  seen  how  to  reply  to  this  otherwise  than  by  sup- 
posing me  to  have  advanced  the  doctrine  that  a  national  debt  is  a  national 
blessing.  Others,  I  must  hope,  will  find  less  difllculty  in  miderstanding  mo. 
I  distinctly  and  pointedly  cautioned  the  honorable  member  not  to  understand 
me  as  expressing  an  opinion  favorable  to  the  continuance  of  the  debt.  I  re- 
peated this  caution,  and  repeated  it  more  than  once  —  but  it  was  thrown 
away. 

On  yet  another  point  I  was  still  more  unaccountably  misunderstood.  The 
gentleman  had  harangued  against  "  consohdation."  1  told  him,  in  reply,  that 
there  was  one  kind  of  consolidation  to  which  I  was  attached,  and  that  was, 
the  CONSOLIDATION  OF  OUR  Union  *,  and  that  this  was  precisely  that  consoli- 
dation to  which  I  feared  others  were  not  attached;  that  such  consolidation  was 
the  very  end  of  the  constitution — that  the  leading  object^  as  they  had  in- 
formed us  themselves,  which  its  framers  had  kept  in  view.  I  turned  to  their 
communication,  and  read  their  very  words,  —  "  the  consolidation  of  the  Union," 
—  and  expressed  my  devotion  to  this  sort  of  consolidation.  I  said  in  terms 
that  I  wished  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  augment  the  powers  of  this  gov- 
ernment ;  that  my  object  was  to  preserve,  not  to  enlarge ;  and  that,  by  consoli- 
dating the  Union,  I  understood  no  moi-e  than  the  strengthening  of  the  Union 
and  perpetuating  it.  Having  been  thus  explicit;  having  thus  read,  from  tlje 
printed  book,  the  precise  v/ords  which  I  adopted,  as  expressing  my  own  senti- 
ments, it  passes  comprehension,  how  any  man  could  understand  me  as  con- 
tending for  an  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  government,  or  for  consolidation 
in  the  odious  sense  in  which  it  means  an  accumulation,  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment, of  the  powers  properly  belonging  to  the  states. 

I  repeat,  sir,  that^  in  adopting  the  sentiments  of  the  framers  of  the  consti- 
tution, I  read  their  language  audibly,  and  word  for  word ;  and  I  pointed  out 
the  distinction,  just  as  fully  as  I  have  now  done,  between  the  consolidation  of 
the  Union  and  that  other  obnoxious  consolidation  which  I  disclaimed ;  and  yet 
the  honorable  gentleman  misunderstood  me.  The  gentleman  had  said  that 
he  wished  for  no  fixed  revenue  —  not  a  shilling.  If,  by  a  word,  he  could 
convert  the  Capitol  into  gold,  he  would  not  do  it.  Why  all  this  fear  of  reve- 
nue ?  Why,  sir,  because,  as  the  gentleman  told  us,  it  tends  to  consolidation. 
Now,  this  can  mean  neither  more  or  less  than  that  a  common  revenue  is  a  com- 
mon interest,  and  that  all  common  interests  tend  to  hold  the  union  of  the 
states  together.  I  confess  I  like  that  tendency;  if  the  gentleman  dislikes 
it,  he  is  right  in  deprecating  a  shilling's  fixed  revenue.  So  much,  sir,  for  con- 
solidation. 

As  well  as  I  recollect  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the  honorable  gentleman 
next  recurred  to  the  subject  of  the  tariff.  He  did  not  doubt  the  word  must  be 
of  unpleasant  sound  to  me,  and  proceeded,  with  an  effort  neither  new  nor  at- 
tended with  new  success,  to  involve  me  and  my  votes  in  inconsistency  and  con- 
tradiction. I  am  happy  the  honorable  gentleman  has  furnished  me  an  op- 
portunity of  a  timely  remark  or  two  on  that  subject.  I  was  glad  he  ap- 
proached it,  for  it  is  a  question  I  enter  upon  without  fear  from  any  body.  — 
The  strenuous  toil  of  the  gentleman  has  been  to  raise  an  inconsistency  between 
my  dissent  to-  the  tariff,  in  1824  and  my  vote  in  1828.  It  is  labor  lost.  He 
pays  undeserved  compliment  to  my  speech  in  1824;  but  this  is  to  raise  me 
high,  that  my  fall,  as  he  would  have  it,  in  1828  may  be  the  more  signal. — 
Sir,  there  was  no  fall  at  all.  Between  the  ground  I  stood  on  in  1824  and 
that  I  took  in  1828,  there  was  not  only  no  precipice,  but  no  declivity.  It  was 
a  change  of  position,  to  meet  new  circumstances,  but  on  the  same  level.     A 
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plain  tale  explains  the  whole  matter.  In  1816, 1  had  not  acquiesced  in  the 
tariff,  then  supported  by  South  Carolina.  To  some  parts  of  it^  especially,  I 
felt  and  expressed  great  repugnance.  I  held  the  same  opinions  in  1821,  at 
the  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  to  which  the  gentleman  has  alluded.  I  said 
then,  and  say  now,  that,  as  an  original  question,  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
exercise  the  revenue  power,  with  direct  reference  to  the  protection  of  manufac- 
tures, is  a  questionable  authority,  far  more  questionable  in  my  judgment,  than 
the  power  of  internal  improvements.  I  must  confess,  sir,  that,  in  one  respect, 
some  impression  has  been  made  on  my  opinions  lately,  Mr.  Madison's  pub- 
lication has  put  the  power  in  a  very  strong  light.  He  has  placed  it,  I  must 
acknowledge,  upon  grounds  of  construction  and  argument  which  seem  impreg- 
nable. But  even  if  the  power  were  doubted,  on  the  face  of  the  constitution 
itself,  it  had  been  assumed  and  asserted  in  the  firet  revenue  law  ever  passed 
under  the  same  constitution ;  and,  on  this  ground,  as  a  matter  settled  by  con- 
temporaneous practice,  I  had  refrained  from  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  ta- 
riff laws  transcended  constitutional  limits,  as  the  gentleman  supposes.  What  I 
did  say  at  Faneuil  Hall,  as  far  as  I  now  remember,  was,  that  this  was  originally 
matter  of  doubtful  construction.  The  gentleman  himself,  I  suppose,  thinks  there 
is  no  doubt  about  it,  and  that  the  laws  are  plainly  against  the  constitution.  Mr. 
Madison's  letters,  already  referred  to,  contain,  in  my  judgment,  by  far  the  most 
able  exposition  extant  of  this  part  of  the  constitution.  He  has  satisfied  me,  so 
far  as  the  practice  of  the  government  had  left  it  an  open  question. 

With  a  great  majority  of  the  representatives  of  Massachusetts,  I  voted 
against  the  tariff  of  1824.  My  reasons  were  then  given,  and  I  will  not  now 
repeat  them.  But  noth withstanding  our  dissent,  the  great  states  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky  went  for  the  bill,  in  almost  unbroken 
column,  and  it  passed.  Congress  and  the  president  sanctioned  it,  and  it  be- 
came the  law  of  the  land.  What,  then,  were  we  to  do  ?  Our  only  option 
was  either  to  fall  in  with  this  settled  cour'se  of  pubhc  policy,  and  to  accommo- 
date ourselves  to  it  as  well  as  we  could,  or  to  embrace  the  South  Carolina  doc- 
ti'ine,  and  talk  of  nullifying  the  statute  by  state  interference. 

The  last  alternative  did  not  suit  our  principles,  and,  of  course,  we  adopted 
the  former.  In  1827,  the  subject  came  again  before  Congress,  on  a  proposi- 
tion favorable  to  wool  and  woollens.  We  looked  upon  the  system  of  protec- 
tion as  being  fixed  and  settled.  The  law  of  1824  remained.  It  had  gone 
into  full  operation,  and  in  regard  to  some  objects  intended  by  it,  perhaps  most 
of  them  had  produced  all  its  expected  effects.  No  man  proposed  to  repeal 
it  —  no  man  attempted  to  renew  the  general  contest  on  its  principle.  But, 
owing  to  subsequent  and  unforeseen  occurrences,  the  benefit  intended  by  it  to 
wool  and  woollen  fabrics  had  not  been  realized.  Events,  not  known  here 
when  the  law  passed,  and  had  taken  place,  which  defeated  its  object  in  that 
particular  respect.  A  measure  was  accordingly  brought  forward  to  mest  this 
precise  deficiency,  to  remedy  this  particular  defect.  It  was  limited  to  wool 
and  woollens.  Was  ever  any  thing  more  reasonable  ?  If  the  policy  of  the 
tariff  laws  had  become  established  in  principle  as  the  permanent  policy  of  the 
government,  should  they  not  be  revised  and  amended,  and  made  equal,  like 
other  laws,  as  exigencies  should  arise,  or  justice  require  ?  Because  we  had 
doubted  about  adopting  the  system,  were  we  to  refuse  to  cure  its  manifest 
defects  after  it  became  adopted,  and  when  no  one  attempted  its  repeal  ?  And 
this,  sir,  is  the  inconsistency  so  much  bruited.  I  had  voted  against  the  tariff 
of  1824 — but  it  passed;  and  in  1827  and  1828,  I  voted  to  amend  it  in  a 
point  essential  to  the  interest  of  ray  constituents.  Where  is  the  inconsistency  ? 
Could  I  do  otherwise  ? 
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Sir,  does  political  consistency  consist  in  always  giving  negative  votes? 
Does  it  require  of  a  public  man  to  refuse  to  concur  in  amending  laws  because 
they  passed  against  his  consent?  Having  voted  against  the  tariff  originally, 
does  consistency  demand  that  I  should  do  aU  in  my  power  to  maintain  an 
unequal  tariff,  burdensome  to  my  own  constituents,  in  many  respects, —  favor- 
able in  none?  To  consistency  of  that  sort  I  lay  no  claim;  and  there  is 
another  sort  to  which  I  lay  as  little  —  and  that  is,  a  kind  of  consistency  by 
which  persons  feel  themselves  as  much  bound  to  oppose  a  proposition  after  it 
has  become  the  law  of  the  land  as  before. 

The  bill  of  1827,  hmited,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  single  object  in  which  the 
tariff  of  1824  had  manifestly  failed  in  its  effect,  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, but  was  lost  here.  We  had  then  the  act  of  1828.  I  need  not 
recur  to  the  history  of  a  measure  so  recent.  Its  enemies  spiced  it  with  what- 
soever they  thought  would  render  it  distasteful ;  its  friends  took  it,  drugged  as 
it  was.  Vast  amounts  of  property,  many  millions,  had  been  invested  in 
manufactures,  under  the  inducements  of  the  act  of  1824.  Events  called 
loudly,  I  thought  for  further  regulations  to  secure  the  degree  of  protection  in- 
tended by  that  act.  I  was  disposed  to  vote  for  such  regulations,  and  desired 
nothing  more ;  but  certainly  was  not  to  be  bantered  out  of  my  purpose  by  a 
threatened  augmentation  of  duty  on  molasses,  put  into  the  bill  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  making  it  obnoxious.  The  vote  may  have  been  right  or  wrong, 
wise  or  unwise ;  but  it  is  little  less  than  absurd  to  allege  against  it  an  incon- 
sistency with  opposition  to  the  former  law. 

Sir,  as  to  the  general  subject  of  the  tariff,  I  have  little  now  to  say. 
Another  opportunity  may  be  presented.  I  remarked,  the  other  day,  that  this 
policy  did  not  begin  with  us  in  New  England;  and  yet,  sir,  New  England  is 
charged  with  vehemence  as  being  favorable,  or  charged  with  equal  vehemence 
as  being  unfavorable,  to  the  tariff  policy,  just  as  best  suits  the  time,  place,  and 
occasion  for  making  some  charge  against  her.  The  credulity  of  the  public 
has  been  put  to  its  extreme  capacity  of  false  impression  relative  to  her  conduct 
in  this  particular.  Through  all  the  south,  during  the  late  contest,  it  was  New 
England  policy,  and  a  New  England  administration,  that  was  inflicting  the 
country  w^ith  a  tariff  policy  beyond  all  endurance,  while  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Alleghany,  even  the  act  of  1828  itself — the  very  sublimated  essence  of 
oppression,  according  to  southern  opinions  —  was  pronounced  to  be  one  of 
those  blessings  for  which  the  west  was  indebted  to  the  "  generous  south." 

With  large  investments  in  manufacturing  establishments,  and  various  inter- 
ests connected  with  and  dependent  on  them,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  New 
England,  any  more  than  other  portions  of  the  country,  will  now  consei^t  to 
any  measures  destructive  or  highly  dangerous.  The  duty  of  the  government, 
at  the  present  moment,  would  seem  to  be  to  preserve,  not  to  destroy ;  to  main- 
tain the  position  which  it  has  assumed;  and  for  one,  I  shall  feel  it  an  indis- 
pensable obligation  to  hold  it  steady,  as  far  as  in  my  power,  to  that  degree 
of  protection  which  it  has  undertaken  to  bestow.     No  more  of  the  tarifi'. 

Professing  to  be  provoked  by  what  he  chose  to  consider  a  charge  made  by 
me  against  South  Carolina,  the  honorable  member,  Mr.  President,  has  taken 
up  a  new  crusade  against  New  England.  Leaving  altogether  the  subject  of 
the  public  lands,  in  which  his  success,  perhaps,  had  been  neither  distinguished 
nor  satisfactory,  and  letting  go,  also,  of  the  topic  of  the  tariff,  he  sallied  forth 
in  a  general  assault  on  the  opinions,  politics,  and  parties  of  New  England,  as 
they  have  been  exhibited  in  the  last  thirty  years.    This  is  natural.    The  "nar- 
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row  policy"  of  the  public  lands  had  proved  a  legal  settlement  in  South 
Carolina,  and  was  not  to  be  removed.  The  "  accursed  policy  "  of  the  tariff, 
also,  had  established  the  fact  of  its  birth  and  parentage  in  the  same  state. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  the  gentleman  wished  to  carry  the  war,  as  he  expressed 
it,  into  the  enemy's  country.  Prudently  wiUing  to  quit  these  subjects,  he  was 
doubtless  desirous  of  fastening  others,  which  could  not  be  transferred  south  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  hue.  The  politics  of  New  England  became  his  theme; 
and  it  was  in  this  part  of  his  speech,  I  think,  that  he  menaced  me  with  such 
sore  discomfiture. 

Discomfiture !  why,  sir,  when  he  attacks  any  thing  which  I  maintain,  and 
overthrows  it;  when  he  turns  the  right  or  left  of  any  position  which  I  take 
up ;  when  he  drives  me  from  any  ground  I  choose  to  occupy,  he  may  then 
talk  of  discomfiture,  but  not  till  that  distant  day.  What  has  he  done  ?  Has 
he  maintained  his  own  charges  ?  Has  he  proved  what  he  alleged  ?  Has  he 
sustained  himself  in  his  attack  on  the  government,  and  on  the  history  of  the 
north,  in  the  matter  of  the  public  lands  ?  Has  he  disproved  a  fact,  refuted  a 
proposition,  weakened  an  argument  maintained  by  me  ?  Has  he  come  within 
beat  of  drum  of  any  position  of  mine  ?  0,  no ;  but  he  has  "  carried  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  country ! "  Carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country ! 
Yes,  sir,  and  what  sort  of  a  war  has  he  made  of  it  ?  Why,  sir,  he  has  stretched 
a  dragnet  over  the  whole  surface  of  perished  pamphlets,  indiscreet  sermons, 
frothy  paragraphs,  and  fuming  popular  addresses ;  over  whatever  the  pulpit  in 
its  moments  of  alarm,  the  press  in  its  heats,  and  parties  in  their  extravagances, 
have  severally  thrown  off,  in  times  of  general  excitement  and  violence.  He 
has  thus  swept  together  a  mass  of  such  things,  as,  but  that  they  ai-e  now  old, 
the  public  health  would  have  required  him  rather  to  leave  in  their  state  of 
dispersion. 

For  a  good  long  hour  or  two,  we  had  the  unbroken  pleasure  of  listening  to 
the  honorable  member,  while  he  recited,  with  his  usual  grace  and  spirit,  and  with 
evident  high  gusto,  speeches,  pamphlets,  addresses,  and  all  that  et  ceteras  of  the 
political  press,  such  as  warm  heads  produce  in  warm  times,  and  such  as  it 
would  be  "  discomfiture  "  indeed  for  any  one,  whose  taste  did  not  delight  in 
that  sort  of  reading,  to  be  obliged  to  peruse.  This  is  his  war.  This  is  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country.  It  is  in  an  invasion  of  this  sort  that 
he  flatters  himself  with  the  expectation  of  gaining  laurels  fit  to  adorn  a 
senator's  brow. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not,  it  will,  I  trust,  not  be  expected  that  I  should, 
either  now  or  at  any  time,  separate  this  farrago  into  parts,  and  answer  and  ex- 
amine its  components.  I  shall  hai'dly  bestow  upon  it  all  a  general  remark  or 
two.  In  the  run  of  forty  years,  sir,  under  this  constitution,  we  have  experienced 
sundry  successive  violent  party  contests.  Party  arose,  indeed,  with  the  con- 
stitution itself,  and  in  some  form  or  other  has  attended  through  the  greater 
part  of  its  history. 

Whether  any  other  constitution  than  the  old  articles  of  confederation  was 
desirable,  was  itself,  a  question  on  which  parties  divided ;  if  a  new  constitution 
was  framed,  what  powers  should  be  given  to  it  was  another  question ;  and 
when  it  had  been  formed,  what  was,  in  fact,  the  just  extent  of  the  powers 
actually  conferred,  was  a  third.  Parties,  as  we  know,  existed  under  the  first 
administration,  as  distinctly  marked  as  those  which  manifested  themselves  at 
any  subsequent  period. 

The  contest  immediately  preceding  the  political  change  in  1801,  and  that^ 
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again,  wliich  existed  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  are  other  instances 
of  party  excitement,  of  something  more  than  usual  strength  and  intensity. 
In  all  these  conflicts  there  was,  no  doubt,  much  of  violence  on  both  and  all 
sides.  It  would  be  impossible,  if  one  had  a  fancy  for  such  employment,  to 
adjust  the  relative  quantum  of  violence  between  these  two  contending  parties. 
There  was  enough  in  each,  as  must  always  be  expected  in  popular  governments. 
With  a  great  deal  of  proper  and  decorous  discussion  there  was  mingled  a  great 
deal,  also,  of  declamation,  virulence,  crimination,  and  abuse. 

In  regard  to  any  party,  probably,  at  one  of  the  leading  epochs  in  the  history 
of  parties,  enough  may  he  found  to  make  out  another  equally  inflamed  exhi- 
bition as  that  which  the  honorable  member  has  edified  us.  For  myself,  sir, 
I  shall  not  rake  among  the  rubbish  of  by -gone  times  to  see  what  I  can  find,  or 
whether  I  cannot  find  something  by  v/hich  I  can  fix  a  blot  on  the  escutcheon 
of  any  state,  any  party,  or  any  part  of  the  country.  General  Washington's 
administration  was  steadily  and  zealously  maintained,  as  we  all  know,  by  New 
England.  It  was  violently  opposed  elsewhere.  We  know  in  what  quarter  he 
had  the  most  earnest,  constant,  and  persevering  support,  in  all  his  great  and 
leading  measures.  We  know  where  his  private  and  personal  character  was 
held  in  the  highest  degree  of  attachment  and  veneration  ;  and  we  know,  too, 
where  his  measures  were  opposed,  his  services  slighted,  and  his  character 
vilhfied. 

We  know,  or  we  might  know,  if  we  turn  to  the  journals,  who  expressed 
respect^  gratitude,  and  regret,  when  he  retired  from  the  chief  magistracy  ;  and 
who  refused  to  express  either  respect,  gratitude  or  regret.  I  shall  not  open 
those  journals.  Publications  more  abusive  or  scuriilous  never  saw  the  light 
tlian  were  sent  forth  against  W^ashington,  and  all  his  leading  measures,  from 
presses  south  of  New  England  ;  but  I  shall  not  look  them  up.  I  employ  no 
sc«i¥engers  —  no  one  is  in  attendance  on  me,  tendering  such  means  of  retalia- 
tion ;  and  if  there  were,  with  an  ass's  load  of  them,  with  a  bulk  as  huge  as 
that  which  the  gentleman  himself  has  produced,  I  would  not  touch  one  of 
them.  I  see  enough  of  the  violence  of  our  own  times  to  be  no  way  anxious 
to  rescue  from  forgetfulness  iha  extravagances  of  times  past.  Besides,  what  is 
nil  this  to  the  present  purpose  ?  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  public  lands, 
in  regard  to  which  the  attack  was  begun  ;  and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  those 
sentiments  and  opinions,  which  I  have  thought  tend  to  disunion,  and  all  of 
which  the  honorable  member  seems  to  have  adopted  himself,  and  undertaken 
to  defend.  New  England  has,  at  times,  —  so  argues  the  gentleman,  —  held 
opinions  as  dangerous  as  those  which  he  now  holds.  Be  it  so.  But  why, 
therefore,  does  he  abuse  New  England  ?  If  he  finds  himself  countenanced  by 
acts  of  hers,  how  is  it  that,  while  he  rehes  on  these  acis,  he  covers,  or  seeks  to 
cover,  theii"  authors  with  reproach  ? 

But,  sir,  if,  in  the  course  of  forty  years,  there  have  been  undue  effervescences 
of  party  in  New  England,  has  the  same  thing  happened  no  where  else  ? 
Party  animosity  aud  party  outrage,  not  in  New  England,  but  elsewhere, 
denounced  President  Washington,  not  only  as  a  federalist,  but  as  a  tory,  a 
British  agent,  a  man  who,  in  his  high  office,  sanctioned  corruption.  But  does 
the  honorable  member  suppose  that,  if  I  had  a  tender  here,  who  should  put 
such  an  effusion  of  wickedness  and  folly  in  my  hand,  that  I  would  stand  up 
and  read  it  against  the  south  ?  Parties  ran  into  great  heats,  again,  in  1799. 
What  was  said,  sir,  or  rather  what  w^as  not  said,  in  those  years,  against  John 
Adams,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  its  admit- 
ted ablest  defender  on  the  floor  of  Congress  ?     If  the  gentleman  wants  to 
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increase  his  stores  of  party  abuse  and  frothy  violence,  if  he  has  a  determined 
proclivity  to  such  pursuits,  there  are  treasures  of  that  sort  south  of  the  Potomac, 
much  to  his  taste,  yet  untouched.     I  shall  not  touch  them. 

The  parties  which  divided  the  country,  at  the  commencement  of  the  late 
war,  were  violent.  But,  then,  there  was  violence  on  both  sides,  and  violence  in 
every  state.  Minorities  and  majorities  were  equally  violent.  There  was  no 
more  violence  against  the  war  in  New  England  than  in  other  states;  nor  any 
more  appearance  of  violence,  except  that,  owing  to  a  dense  population,  greater 
facility  for  assembling,  and  more  presses,  there  may  have  been  more,  in  quanti- 
ty, spoken  and  printed  there  than  in  some  other  places.  In  the  article  of 
sermons,  too.  New  England  is  somewhat  more  abundant  than  South  Carohna; 
and  for  that  reason,  the  chance  of  finding  here  and  there  an  exceptionable  one 
may  be  greater.  I  hope  too,  there  are  more  good  ones.  Opposition  may 
have  been  more  formidable  in  New  England,  as  it  embraced  a  larger  portion 
of  the  whole  population ;  but  it  was  no  more  unrestrained  in  its  principle,  or 
violent  in  manner.  The  minorities  dealt  quite  as  harshly  with  their  own  state 
governments  as  the  majorities  dealt  with  the  administration  here.  There  were 
presses  on  both  sides,  popular  meetings  on  both  sides,  ay,  and  pulpits  on  both 
sides,  also.  The  gentleman's  purveyors  have  only  catered  for  him  among  the 
productions  of  one  side.  I  certainly  shall  not  supply  the  deficiency  by  furnish- 
ing samples  of  the  other.     I  leave  to  him,  and  to  them,  the  whole  concern. 

jt  is  enough  for  me  to  say,  that  if,  in  any  part  of  this,  their  grateful  occupa- 
tion —  if  in  all  their  researches  —  they  find  any  thing  in  the  history  of  Massa- 
chusetts, or  New  England,  or  in  the  proceedings  of  any  legislative  or  other 
public  body,  disloyal  to  the  Union,  speaking  slightly  of  its  value,  proposing  to 
break  it  up,  or  i-ecommending  non-intercourse  with  neighboring  states,  on 
account  of  difference  of  political  opinion,  then,  sir,  I  give  them  all  up  to  the 
honorable  gentleman's  unrestrained  rebuke ;  expecting,  however,  that  he  will 
extend  his  buffetings,  in  like  manner,  to  all  similar  proceedings,  wherever  else 
found. 

The  gentleman,  sir,  has  spoken  at  large  of  former  parties,  now  no  longer  in 
being,  by  their  received  appellations,  and  has  undertaken  to  instruct  us,  not 
only  in  the  knowledge  of  their  principles,  but  of  their  respective  pedigrees  also. 
He  has  ascended  to  their  origin,  and  run  out  their  genealogies.  With  most 
exemplary  modesty,  he  speaks  of  the  party  to  which  lie  professes  to  have 
belonged  himself,  as  the  true,  pure,  the  only  honest,  pati'iotic  party,  derive!  bv 
regular  descent,  from  father  to  son,  from  the  time  of  the  virtuous  Romans  ! 
Spreading  before  us  the  family  tree  of  political  parties,  he  takes  especial  care 
to  show  himself  snugly  perched  on  a  popular  bough !  He  is  wakeful  to  the 
expediency  of  adopting  such  rules  of  descent,  for  political  parties,  as  shall  bring 
him  in,  in  exclusion  of  others,  as  an  heir  to  the  inheritance  of  all  public  virtue, 
and  all  true  political  principles.  His  doxy  is  always  orthodoxy.  Heterodoxy 
is  confined  to  his  opponents.  He  spoke,  sir,  of  the  federalists,  and  I  thought  I 
saw  some  eyes  begin  to  open  and  stare  a  little,  when  he  ventured  on  that 
ground.  I  expected  he  would  draw  his  sketches  rather  lightly,  when  he 
looked  on  the  circle  round  him,  and  especially  if  he  should  cast  his  thoughts 
to  the  high  places  out  of  the  Senate.  Nevertheless,  he  went  back  to  Rome, 
ad  annum  whiscondita^  and  found  the  fathers  of  the  federalists  in  the  prime- 
val aristocrats  of  that  renowned  empire !  He  traced  the  flow  of  federal  blood 
down  through  successive  ages  and  centuries,  till  he  got  into  the  veins  of  the 
American  tories,  (of  whom,  by  the  way,  there  were  twenty  in  the  Carolinaa 
for  one  in  Mai5sachusetts.)     Fi-om  the  tories,  he  followed  it  to  the  federalists ; 
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and  as  the  federal  party  was  broken  up,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  trans- 
mitting it  farther  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  he  seems  to  have  discovered  that 
it  has  gone  oti;  collaterally,  though  against  all  the  canons  of  descent,  into  the 
ultras  of  France,  and  finally  became  extinguished,  like  exploded  gas,  among 
the  adherents  of  Don  Miguel. 

This,  sii",  is  an  abstract  of  the  gentleman's  history  of  federalism.  I  am  not 
about  to  controvert  it.  It  is  not,  at  present,  worth  the  pains  of  refutation, 
because,  sir,  if  at  this  day  one  feels  the  sin  of  federalism  lying  heavily  on  his 
conscience,  he  can  easily  obtain  remission.  He  may  even  have  an  indulgence, 
if  he  is  desirous  of  repeating  the  transgression.  It  is  an  affair  of  no  difilculty 
to  get  into  this  same  right  line  of  patriotic  descent.  A  man,  nowadays,  is  at 
hberty  to  choose  his  political  parentage.  He  may  elect  his  own"^  father. 
Federalist  or  not,  he  may,  if  he  choose,  claim  to  belong  to  the  favored  stock, 
and  his  claim  will  be  allowed.  He  may  carry  back  his  pretensions  just  as  far 
as  the  honorable  gentleman  himself;  nay,  he  may  make  himself  out  the  hon- 
orable gentleman's  cousin,  and  prove  satisfactorily  that  he  is  descended  from 
the  same  political  great-grandfather.  All  this  is  allowable.  We  all  know  a 
process,  sir,  by  which  the  whole  Essex  Junto  could,  in  one  hour,  be  all  washed 
white  from  their  ancient  federalism,  and  come  out  every  one  of  them,  an  orio-- 
aial  democrat,  dyed  in  the  wool !  Some  of  them  have  actually  undergone  the 
operation,  and  they  say  it  is  quite  easy.  The  only  inconvenience  it  occasions, 
as  they  tell  us,  is  a  slight  tendency  of  the  blood  to  the  face,  a  soft  suffusion, 
which,  however,  is  very  transient,  since  nothing  is  said  calculated  to  deepen  the 
red  on  the  cheek,  but  a  prudent  silence  observed  in  regard  to  all  the  past. 
Indeed,  sir,  some  smiles  of  approbation  have  been  bestowed,  and  some  crumbs 
of  comfort  have  fallen,  not  a  thousand  miles  from  the  door  of  the  Hartford 
Convention  itself.  And  if  the  author  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  possessed  the 
other  requisite  qualifications,  there  is  no  knowing,  notwithstanding  his  federal- 
ism, to  what  heights  of  favor  he  might  not  yet  attain. 

Mr.  President,  in  carrying  his  warfare,  such  as  it  was,  into  ISTew  England, 
the  honorable  gentleman  all  along  professes  to  be  acting  on  the  defensive.  He 
desires  to  consider  me  as  having  assailed  South  Carolina,  and  insists  that  he 
comes  forth  only  as  her  champion,  and  in  her  defence.  Sir,  I  do  not  admit 
that  I  made  any  attack  whatever  on  South  CaroKna.  Nothing  like  it.  The 
honorable  member,  in  his  first  speech,  expressed  opinions,  in  regard  to  revenue, 
and  some  other  topics,  which  I  heard  both  with  pain  and  sui^rise.  I  told  the 
gentleman  that  I  was  aware  that  such  sentiments  were  entertained  out  of  the 
government,  but  had  not  expected  to  find  them  advanced  in  it ;  that  I  knew 
there  were  persons  in  the  south  who  speak  of  our  Union  with  indifference,  or 
doubt,  taking  pains  to  magnify  its  evils,  and  to  say  nothing  of  its  benefits ; 
that  the  honorable  member  himself,  I  was  sure,  could  never  be  one  of  these ; 
and  I  regretted  the  expression  of  such  opinions  as  he  had  avowed,  because  I 
thought  their  obvious  tendency  was  to  encourage  feelings  of  disrespect  to  the 
Union,  and  to  weaken  its  connection.  This,  sir,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all 
I  said  on  the  subject.  And  this  constitutes  the  attack  wdiich  called  on  the 
chivalry  of  the  gentleman,  in  his  opinion,  to  harry  us  with  such  a  forage  among 
the  party  pamphlets  and  party  proceedings  of  Massachusetts.  If  he  means 
that  I  spoke  with  dissatisfaction  or  disrespect  of  the  ebullitions  of  individuals 
in  South  Carolina,  it  is  true.  But,  if  he  means  that  I  had  assailed  the  char- 
acter of  the  state,  her  honor,  or  patriotism,  that  I  had  reflected  on  her  history 
or  her  conduct,  he  had  not  the  slightest  ground  for  any  such  assumption.  I 
did  not  even  refer,  I  think,  in  my  observations,  to  any  collection  of  individuals. 


I  said  nothing  of  the  recent  conventions.  I  spoke  in  the  most  guarded  and 
careful  manner,  and  only  expressed  my  regret  for  the  publication  of  opinions 
which  I  presumed  the  honorable  member  cUsapproved  as  much  as  myself.  In 
this,  it  seems,  I  was  mistaken. 

I  do  not  remember  that  the  gentleman  has  disclaimed  any  sentiment,  or 
any  opinion,  of  a  supposed  anti-Union  tendency,  which  on  all  or  any  of  the 
recent  occasions  has  been  expressed.  The  whole  drift  of  his  speech  has  been 
rather  to  prove,  that,  in  divers  times  and  manners,  sentiments  equally  liable  to 
objection  have  been  promulgated  in  New  England.  And  one  would  suppose 
that  his  object,  in  this  reference  to  Massachusetts,  was  to  find  a  precedent  to 
Justify  proceedings  in  the  south,  were  it  not  for  the  reproach  and  contumely 
with  which  he  labors,  all  along,  to  load  his  precedents. 

By  way  of  defending  South  Carolina  from  what  he  chooses  to  think  an 
attack  on  her,  he  first  quotes  the  example  of  Massachusetts,  and  then  denoun- 
ces that  example,  in  good  set  terms.  This  twofold  purpose,  not  very  consistent 
with  itself,  one  would  think,  was  exhibited  more  than  once  in  the  course  of 
his  speech.  He  referred,  for  instance,  to  the  Hartford  Convention.'  Did  he 
do  this  for  authority,  or  for  a  topic  of  reproach  ?  Apparently  for  both ;  for  he 
told  us  that  he  should  find  no  fault  with  the  mere  fact  of  holding  such  a 
convention,  and  considering  and  discussing  such  questions  as  he  supposes  were 
then  and  there  discussed ;  but  what  rendered  it  obnoxious  was  the  time  it  was 
liolden,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  country  then  existing.  We  were  in  a 
war,  he  said,  and  the  country  needed  all  our  aid;  the  hand  of  government 
required  to  be  strengthened,  not  weakened;  and  patriotism  should  have 
postponed  such  proceedings  to  another  day.  The  thing  itself,  then,  is  a  pre- 
cedent :  the  time  and  manner  of  it,  only,  subject  of  censure. 

Now,  sir,  I  go  much  farther,  on  this  point,  than  the  honorable  member. 
Supposing,  as  the  gentleman  seems  to,  that  the  Hartford  Convention  assem- 
bled for  any  such  purpose  as  breaking  up  the  Union,  because  they  thought 
unconstitutional  laws  had  been  passed,  or  to  concert  on  that  subject,  or  to 
calculate  the  value  of  the  Union ;  supposing  this  to  be  their  purpose,  or  any 
part  of  it,  then  I  say  the  meeting  itself  was  disloyal,  and  obnoxious  to  censure, 
whether  held  in  time  of  peace,  or  time  of  war,  or  under  whatever  circumstan- 
ces. The  material  matter  is  the  object.  Is  dissolution  the  object  ?  If  it  be, 
external  circumstances  may  make  it  a  more  or  less  aggravated  case,  but  cannot 
affect  the  principle.  I  do  not  hold,  therefore,  that  the  Hartford  Convention 
was  pardonable,  even  to  the  extent  of  the  gentleman's  admission,  if  its  objects 
were  really  such  as  have  been  imputed  to  it.  Sir,  there  never  was  a  time, 
under  any  degree  of  excitement,  in  which  the  Hartford  Convention,  or  any 
other  convention,  could  maintain  itself  one  moment  in  New  England,  if  assem- 
bled for  any  such  purpose  as  the  gentleman  says  would  have  been  an  allowable 
purpose.  To  hold  conventions  to  decide  questions  of  constitutional  law  I  to 
try  the  validity  of  statutes,  by  votes  in  a  convention !  Sir,  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention, I  presume,  would  not  desire  that  the  honorable  gentleman  should  be 
their  defender  or  advocate,  if  he  puts  their  case  upon  such  untenable  and 
extravagant  grounds. 

Then,  sir,  the  gentleman  has  no  fault  to  find  with  these  recently-promulga- 
ted South  Carolina  opinions.  And,  certainly,  he  need  have  none ;  for  his  own 
sentiments,  as  now  advanced,  and  advanced  on  reflection,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  comprehend  them,  go  the  full  length  of  all  these  opinions.  I  propose, 
sir,  to  say  something  on  these,  and  to  consider  how  far  they  are  just  and  con- 
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stitutional.  Before  doing  that,  however,  let  me  observe,  that  the  eulogium 
pronounced  on  the  character  of  the  state  of  South  Carohna,  by  the  honora- 
ble gentleman,  for  her  revolutionary  and  other  merits,  meets  my  hearty  con- 
currence. I  shall  not  acknowledge  that  the  honorable  member  goes  before 
me  in  regard  for  whatever  of  distinguished  talent  or  distinguished  character 
South  Carolina  has  produced.  I  claim  part  of  the  honor,  I  partake  in  the 
pride,  of  her  great  names.  I  claim  them  for  countrymen,  one  and  all.  The 
Lauren-ses,  the  ilutledges,  the  Pinckneys,  the  Sumpters,  the  Marions  —  Ameri- 
cans all  —  whose  fame  is  no  more  to  be  hemmed  in  by  state  lin-es  than  their 
talents  and  their  patriotism  were  capable  of  being  circumscribed  within  the 
same  narrow  limits.  In  their  day  and  generation,  they  sewed  and  honored 
the  country,  and  the  whole  country ;  and  their  renown  is  of  the  treasures  of 
the  whole  country.  Him  whose  honored  name  the  gentleman  himself  bears 
—  does  he  suppose  me  less  capable  of  gratitude  for  his  patriotism,  or  sympa- 
thy for  his  sufferings,  than  if  his  eyes  had  first  opened  upon  the  light  in  Mas- 
sachusetts instead  of  South  Carolina  ?  Sir,  does  he  suppose  it  is  in  his  power 
to  exhibit" a  Carolina  name  so  bright  as  to  produce  envy  in  my  bosom?  No, 
sir,  increased  gratification  and  delight,  rather. 

Sir,  I  thank  God  that  if  I  am  gifted  with  little  of  the  spirit  which  is  said 
to  be  able  to  raise  motrals  to  the  skies,  1  have  yet  none,  as  1  trust,  of  that  other 
spirit , which  would  drag  angels  down.  When  I  shall  be  found,  sir,  in  my 
place  here  in  the  Senate,  or  elsevv'here,  to  sneer  at  public  merit,  because  it  hap- 
pened to  spring  up  beyond  the  little  limits  of  my  own  state,  or  neighborhood ; 
when  I  refuse,  for  any  such  cause,  or  for  any  cause,  the  homage  due  to  Ameri- 
can talent,  to  elevated  patriotism,  to  sincere  devotion  to  liberty  and  the  coun- 
try; or  if  I  see  an  uncommon  endowment  of  Heaven,  if  I  see  extraordinary 
capacity  and  virtue  in  any  son  of  the  south,  and  if,  moved  by  local  prejudice, 
or  gangrened  by  state  jealousy,  I  get  up  here  to  abate  the  tithe  of  a  hair  from 
his  just  character  and  just  fame, —  may  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth !  Sir,  let  me  recur  to  pleasing  recollections ;  let  me  indulge  in  refresh- 
ing remembrance  of  the  past;  let  m-e  remind  you  that  in  early  times  no  states 
cherished  gi-eater  harmony,  both  of  principle  and  feeling,  than  Massachusetts 
and  South  Carolina.  Would  to  God  that  harmony  might  again  return. 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  they  went  through  the  revolution ;  hand  in  hand  they 
stood  round  the  administration  of  Washington,  and  felt  his  own  great  arm 
lean  on  them  for  support.  Unkind  feeling,  if  it  exist,  alienation,  and  distrust 
are  the  growth,  unnatural  to  such  soils,  of  false  principles  since  sown.  They 
are  weeds,  the  seeds  of  which  that  same  great  arm  never  scattered. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  enter  on  no  encomium  upon  Massachusetts  —  she 
needs  non.e.  There  she  is —  behold  her,  and  judge  for  yourselves.  There  is 
her  history  —  the  world  knows  it  by  heart.  The  past,  at  least,  is  secuie. 
There  is  Boston,  and  Concord,  and  Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill;  and  there 
they  will  remain  forever.  The  bones  of  her  sons,  fallen  in  the  great  struggle 
for  independence,  now  lie  mingled  with  the  soil  of  every  state  from  New  Eng- 
land to  Georgia ;  and  there  they  will  lie  forever.  And,  sir,  where  American 
liberty  raised  its  first  voice,  and  where  its  youth  was  nurtured  and  sustained, 
there  it  still  lives,  in  the  strength  of  its  manhood,  and  full  of  its  original  spirit 
If  discord  and  disunion  shall  wound  it;  if  folly  and  madness,  if  uneasiness 
under  salutary  and  necessary  restraint,  shall  succeed  to  separate  it  from  that 
Union  by  which  alone  its  existence  is  made  sure,  —  it  will  stand,  in  the  end, 
by  the  side  of  that  cradle  in  which  its  infancy  was  rocked ;  it  will  stretch 
forth  its  arm,  with  whatever  vigor  it  may  still  retain,  over  the  friends  who 
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gather  around  it ;  and  it  will  fall  at  last,  if  fall  it  must,  amidst  the  proudest 
monuments    of    its  glory,    and  on  the  very  spot  of  its  origin. 

There  yet  remains  to  be  performed,  Mr.  President,  by  far  the  most  gi-ave 
and  important  duty ;  which  I  feel  to  be  devolved  on  me  by  this  occasion.  It 
is  to  state,  and  to  defend,  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution under  which  we  are  here  assembled.  I  might  well  have  desired 
that  so  weighty  a  task  should  have, fallen  into  other  and  abler  hands.  I  could 
have  wished  that  it  should  have  been  executed  by  those  whose  character  and 
experience  give  weight  and  influence  to  their  opinions,  such  as  cannot  possibly 
belong  to  mine.  But,  sir,  I  have  met  the  occasion,  not  sought  it;  and  I  shall 
proceed  to  state  my  own  sentiments,  without  challenging  for  them  any  parti- 
cular regard,  with  studied  plainness  and  as  much  precision  as  possible. 

I  understand  the  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  to  maintain 
that  it  is  a  right  of  the  state  legislatures  to  interfere,  whenever,  in  their  judg- 
ment, this  government  transcends  its  constitutional  limits,  and  to  arrest  the 
operation  of  its  laws. 

I  understand  him  to  maintain  this  right  as  a  right  existing  under  the  con- 
stitution, not  as  a  right  to  overthrow  it,  on  the  gi'ound  of  extreme  necessity, 
such  as  would  justify  violent  revolution. 

I  understand  him  to  maintain  an  authority,  on  the  part  of  the  states,  thus 
to  interfere,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  exercise  of  power  by  the  general 
government,  of  checking  it,  and  of  compelling  it  to  conform  to  then*  opinion 
of  the  extent  of  its  power. 

I  understand  him  to  maintain  that  the  ultimate  power  of  judging  of  the 
constitutional  extent  of  its  own  authority  is  not  lodged  exclusively  in  the 
general  government  or  any  branch  of  it;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
states  may  lawfully  decide  for  themselves,  and  each  state  for  itself, 
whether,  in  a  given  case,  the  act  of  the  general  government  transcends  its 
power. 

I  undertand  him  to  insist  that,  if  the  exigency  of  the  case,  in  the  opinion 
of  any  state  government,  require  it,  such  state  government  may,  by  its  own 
sovereign  authority,  annul  an  act  of  the  general  government  which  it  deems 
plainly  and  palpably  unconstitutionaL 

This  is  the  sum  of  what  I  understand  from  him  to  be  the  South  Carolina 
doctrine.  I  propose  to  consider  it,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  constitution. 
Allow  me  to  say,  as  a  preliminary  remark,  that  I  call  this  the  South  Carohnas 
doctrine,  only  because  the  gentleman  himself  has  so  denominated  it.  I  do 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  say  that  South  Carolina,  as  a  state,  has  ever  advanced 
these  sentiments.  I  hope  she  has  not,  and  never  may.  That  a  gi-eat  majority 
of  her  people  are  opposed  to  the  tariff  laws  is  doubtless  true.  That  a  majority 
ty,  somewhat  less  than  that  just  mentioned,  conscientiously  believe  these  laws 
unconstitutional,  may  probably  be  also  true.  But  that  any  majority  holds  to 
the  right  of  direct  state  interference,  at  state  discretion,  the  right  of  nullify- 
ing acts  of  Congress  by  acts  of  state  legislation,  is  more  than  I  know,  and' 
what  I  shall  be  slow  to  believe. 

That  there  are  individuals,  besides  the  honorable  gentleman,  who  do  main- 
tain these  opinions,  is  quite  certain.  I  recollect  the  recent  expression  of  a 
sentiment  which  circumstances  attending  its  utterance  and  publication 
justify  us  in  supposing  was  not  unpremeditated  —  "The  sovereignty  of  the 
state ;  never  to  be  controlled,  construed,  or  decided  on,  but  by  her  own  feelings 
of  honorable  justice!" 

[Mr.  Hayne  here  rose,  and  said,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  being  clearly  un- 
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derstood,  lie  would  state  that  his  proposition  was  in  the  words  of  the  Virginia 
resolution,  as  follows : — 

*'  That  this  Assembly  doth  explicitly  and  peremptorily  declare,  that  it  views 
the  powers  of  the  federal  government,  as  resulting  from  the  compact,  to  which 
the  states  are  parties,  as  limited  by  the  plain  sense  and  intention  of  the  insti'u- 
ment  constituting  that  compact,  as  no  further  valid  than  they  are  authorized 
by  the  grants  enumerated  in  that  compact ;  and  that,  in  case  of  a  deliberate, 
palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise  of  other  powers  not  granted  by  the  same 
compact,  the  states  who  are  parties  thereto  have  the  right  and  are  in  duty 
bound,  to  interpose  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  for  maintaining, 
within  their  respective  limits,  the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties  pertaining 
to  them."] 

Mr.  Webster  resumed :  — 

I  am  quite  aware,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  of  the  existence  of  the  resolution  which 
the  gentleman  read,  and  has  now  repeated,  and  that  he  relies  on  it  as  his  au- 
thority. I  know  the  source,  too,  from  which  it  is  undertsood  to  have  pro- 
ceeded. I  need  not  say,  that  I  have  much  respect  for  the  constitutional  opin- 
ions of  Mr.  Madison;  they  would*  weigh  greatly  with  me,  always.  But,  be- 
fore the  authority  of  his  opinion  be  vouched  for  the  gentleman's  proposition, 
it  will  be  proper  to  consider  what  is  the  fair  interpretation  of  that  resolution, 
to  which  Mr.  Madison  is  understood  to  have  given  his  sanction.  As  the  gen- 
tleman construes  it,  it  is  an  authority  for  him.  Possibly  he  may  not  have 
adopted  the  right  construction.  That  resolution  declares,  that  in  the  case  of 
the  dangerous  exercise  of  poivers  not  granted  by  the  general  government^ 
the  states  may  interpose  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil.  But  how  inter- 
pose ?  and  what  does  this  declaration  purport  ?  Does  it  mean  no  more  than 
that  there  may  be  extreme  cases  in  which  the  people,  in  any  mode  of  assem- 
bling, may  resist  usurpation,  and  relieve  themselves  from  a  tyrannical  govern- 
ment? No  one  will  deny  this.  Such  resistance  is  not  only  acknowledged  to 
be  just  in  America,  but  in  England  also.  Blackstone  admits  as  much,  in  the 
theory  and  practice,  too,  of  the  English  constitution.  We,  sir,  who  oppose 
the  Carolina  doctrine,  do  not  deny  that  the  people  may,  if  they  choose,  throw 
off  any  government,  when  it  becomes  oppressive  and  intolerable,  and  erect  a 
better  in  its  stead.  We  all  know  that  civil  institutions  are  established  for  the 
public  benefit,  and  that,  when  they  cease  to  answer  the  ends  of  their  existence 
they  may  be  changed. 

'  But  I  do  not  understand  the  doctrine  now  contended  for  to  be  that  which, 
for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  we  may  call  the  right  of  revolution.  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  to  maintain,  that  without  revolution,  without  civil  com- 
motion, without  rebellion,  a  remedy  for  supposed  abuse  and  transgression  of 
the  powers  of  the  general  government  lies  in  a  direct  appeal  to  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  state  governments.  [Mr.  Hayne  here  rose:  He. did  not  con- 
tend, he  said,  for  the  mere  right  of  revolution,  but  for  the  right  of  constitu- 
tional resistance.  What  he  maintained  was,  that,  in  case  of  a  plain,  palpable 
violation  of  the  constitution  by  the  general  government,  a  state  may  inter- 
pose; and  that  this  interposition  is  constitutional.] 

Mr.  Webster  resumed :  — 
'  So,  sir,  I  understood  the  gentleman,  and  am  happy  to  find  that  I  did  not 
misunderstand  him.  What  he  contends  for  is,  that  it  is  constitutional  to  in- 
terrupt the  administration  of  the  constitution  itself,  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  chosen  and  sworn  to  administer  it,  by  the  direct  interference,  in  form  of 
law,  of  the  states,  in  virtue  of  their  sovereign  capacity.     The  inherent  right  in 
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the  people  to  reform  their  government  I  do  not  deny ;  and  that  they  have 
another  right,  and  that  is,  to  resist  unconstitutional  laws  without  overturning 
the  government.  It  is  no  doctrine  of  mine,  that  unconstitutional  laws  bind 
the  people.  The  great  question  is,  Whose  prerogative  is  it  to  decide  on  the 
conditucionality  or  unconstitutionality  of  the  laws?  On  that  the  main  de- 
bate hinges.  The  proposition  that,  in  case  of  a  supposed  tviolation  of  the  con- 
stitution by  Congress,  the  states  have  a  constitutional  right  to  interfere,  and 
annul  the  law  of  Congress,  is  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman ;  I  do  not  ad- 
mit it.  If  the  gentleman  had  intended  no  more  than  to  assert  the  right  of 
revolution  for  justifiable  cause,  he  would  have  said  only  what  all  agree  to.  — 
But  I  cannot  conceive  that  there  can  be  a  middle  course  between  submis- 
sion to  the  laws,  when  regularly  pronounced  constitutional,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  open  resistance,  which  is  revolution  or  rebellion,  on  the  other.  I  say  the 
right  of  a  state  to  annul  a  law  of  Congress  cannot  be  maintained  but  on  the 
ground  of  the  unalienable  right  of  man  to  resist  oppression;  that  is  to  say, 
upon  the  ground  of  revolution.  I  admit  that  there  is  no  ultimate  violent 
remedy,  above  the  constitution,  and  in  defiance  of  the  constitution,  which  may 
be  resorted  to,  when  a  revolution  is  to  be  justified.  But  I  do  not  admit  that 
under  the  constitution,  and  in  conformity  with  it,  there  is  any  mode  in  which 
a  state  government,  as  a  member  of  the  Union,  can  interfere  and  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  general  government,  hj  force  of  her  own  laws,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever. 

This  leads  us  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  this  government,  and  the  source 
of  its  power.  Whose  agent  is  it  ?  Is  it  the  creature  of  the  state  legislatures, 
or  the  creature  of  the  people  ?  If  the  government  of  the  United  States  be 
the  agent  of  the  state  governments,  then  they  may  control  it,  provided  they 
can  agree  in  the  manner  of  controlling  it;  if  it  is  the  agent  of  the  people, 
then  the  people  alonecan  control  it,  restrain  it,  modify  or  reform  it.  It  is  ob- 
servable enough,  that  the  doctrine  for  which  the  honorable  gentleman  con- 
tends leads  him  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining,  not  only  that  this  general 
government  is  the  creature  of  the  states,  but  that  it  is  the  creature  of  each  of 
the  states  severally ;  so  that  each  may  assert  the  powder,  for  itself,  of  determin- 
ing whether  it  acts  within  the  limits  of  its  authority.  It  is  the  servant  of  four 
and  twenty  masters,  of  different  wills  and  different  purposes;  and  yet  bound 
to  obey  all.  This  absurdity  (for  it  seems  no  less)  arises  from  a  misconception 
as  to  the  origin  of  this  government,  and  its  true  character.  It  is,  sir,  the  peo- 
ple's constitution,  the  people's  government ;  made  foi^the  people ;  made  by  the 
people ;  and  answerable  to  the  people.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
declared  that  this  constitution  shall  be  the  supreme  law.  We  must  either  ad- 
mit the  proposition,  or  dispute  their  authority.  The  states  are  unquestionably 
sovereign,  so  far  as  their  sovereignty  is  not  affected  by  this  supreme  law.  The 
state  legislatures,  afepolitical  bodies,  however  sovereign,  are  yet  not  sovereign 
over  the  people.  So  far  as  the  people  have  given  power  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment, so  far  the  grant  is  unquestionably  good,  and  the  government  holds 
of  the  people,  and  not  of  the  state  governments.  We  are  all  agents  of  the 
same  supreme  power,  the  people.  The  general  government  and, the  state  gov- 
ernments derive  their  authority  from  the  same  source.  Neither  can,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  other,  be  called  primary ;  though  one  is  definite  and  restricted,  and 
the  other  general  and  residuary. 

The  national  government  possesses  those  powers  which  it  can  be  shown  the 
people  have  conferred  on  it,  and  no  more.  All  the  rest  belongs  to  the  state 
governments,  or  to  the  people  themselves.     So  fai*  as  the  people  have  restrain- 
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ed  state  sovereignty  by  the  expression  of  their  will,  in  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  so  far,  it  must  be  admitted,  state  sovereignty  is  eifectually  con- 
trolled. I  do  not  contend  that  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  controlled  further.  The 
sentiment  to  which  I  have  referred  propounds  that  state  sovereignty  is  only  to 
be  controlled  by  its  own  "feelings  of  justice;"  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  to  be 
controlled  at  all ;  fo$  one  who  is  to  follow  his  feelings,  is  \mder  no  legal  con- 
trol. Now,  however  men  may  think  this  ought  to  be,  the  fact  is,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  have  chosen  to  impose  control  on  state  sovereignties. 
The  constitution  has  ordered  the  matter  differently  from  what  this  opinion  an- 
nounces. To  make  war,  for  instance,  is  an  exercise  of  sovereignty ;  but  the 
constitution  declares  that  no  state  shall  make  war.  To  coin  money  is  another 
exercise  of  sovereign  power ;  but  no  state  is  at  liberty  to  coin  money.  Again : 
the  constitution  says,  that  no  sovereign  state  shall  be  so  sovereign  as  to  make  a 
treaty.  These  prohibitions,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  a  control  on  the  state 
sovereignty  of  South  Carolina,  as  well  as  of  the  other  states,  which  does  not 
arise  "  from  feelings  of  honorable  justice."  Such  an  opinion,  therefore,  is  in 
defiance  of  the  plainest  provisions  of  the  constitution. 

There  are  other  proceedings  of  public  bodies  which  have  already  been  al- 
luded to,  and  to  which  I  refer  again  for  the  purpose  of  a-scertaining  more  ful- 
ly what  is  the  length  and  breadth  of  that  doctrine,  denominated  the  Carolina 
doctrine,  which  the  honorable  member  has  now  stood  up  on  this  floor  to 
maintain. 

In  one  of  them  I  find  it  resolved  that  "  the  tariff  of  1828,  and  every  other 
tariff  designed  to  promote  one  branch  of  industry  at  the  expense  of  others, 
is  contrary  to  the  meaning  and  intention  of  the  federal  compact ;  and  as  such 
a  dangerous,  palpable,  and  deliberate  usurpation  of  power,  by  a  determined 
majority,  wielding  the  general  government  beyond  the  limits  of  its  delegated 
powers,  as  calls  upon  the  states  which  compose  the  suffering  minority,  in  their 
sovereign  capacity,  to  exercise  the  powers  which,  as  sovereigns,  necessarily  de- 
volve upon  them,  when  their  compact  is  violated." 

Observe,  sir,  that  this  resolution  holds  the  tariff  of  1828,  and  every  other 
tariff",  designed  to  promote  one  branch  of  industry  at  the  expense  of  another, 
to  be  such  a  dangerous,  palpable,  and  deliberate  usurpation  of  power,  as  calls 
upon  the  states,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  to  interfere,  by  their  own  power. 
This  denunciation,  Mr.  President,  you  will  please  to  observe,  includes  our  old 
tariff  of  1816,  as  well  as  all  others;  because  that  was  established  to  promote 
the  interest  of  the  manufacturers  of  cotton,  to  the  manifest  and  admitted  injury 
of  the  Calcutta  cotton  trade.  Observe,  again,  that  a\\  the  qualifications  are 
nere  rehearsed,  and  charged  upon  the  tariff,  which  are  necessary  to  bring  the 
case  within  the  gentleman's  proposition.  The  tariff  is  a  usurpation ;  it  is  a 
dangerous  usu]-pation ;  it  is  a  palpable  usui-pation ;  it  is  a  deliberate  usui-pa- 
tion.  It  is  such  a  usurpation  as  calls  upon  the  states  to  exercise  their  right 
of  interferance.  Here  is  a  case,  then,  within  the  gentleman's  principles,  and 
all  his  quahfications  of  his  principles.  It  is  a  case  for  action.  The  constitu- 
tion is  plainly,  dangerously,  palpably,  and  deliberately  violated ;  and  the  states 
must  interpose  their  own  authority  to  arrest  the  law.  Let  us  suppose  the 
Btate  of  South  Carolina  to  express  this  same  opinion,  by  the  voice  of  her  le- 
gislature. That  would  be  very  imposing ;  but  what  then  ?  Is  the  voice  of 
one  state  conclusive  ?  It  so  happens  that,  at  the  very  moment  when  South 
Cai'olina  resolves  that  the  tariff  laws  are  unconstitutional,  Pennsylvania  and 
Kentucky  resolve  exactly  the  reverse.  Tke^  hold  those  laws  to  be  both  high- 
ly proper  and  strictly  constitutional.    And  now,  siu,  how  does  the  honorable 
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member  propose  to  deal  with  this  case  ?  How  does  he  get  out  of  this  diM- 
culty,  upon  any  principle  of  his  ?  His  constmction  gets  us  into  it ;  how  does 
he  propose  to  get  us  out  ? 

In  Carolina,  the  tariff  is  a  palpable,  deliberate  usurpation ;  CaroHna,  there- 
fore, may  nullify  it^  and  refuse  to  pay  the  duties.  In  Pennsylvania,  it  is  both 
clearly  constitutional  and  highly  expedient;  and  there  the  duties  are  to  be 
paid.  And  yet  we  live  under  a  government  of  uniform  .laws,  and  under  a 
constitution,  too,  which  contains  an  express  provision,  as  it  happens,  that  all 
duties  shall  be  equal  in  all  the  states !     Does  not  this  approach  absurdity  ? 

If  there  be  no  power  to  settle  such  questions,  independent  of  either  of  the 
states,  is  not  the  whole  Union  a  rope  of  sand  ?  Are  we  not  thrown  back  again 
precisely  upon  the  old  confederation  ? 

It  is  too  plain  to  be  argued.  Four  and  tw^enty  mterpreters  of  constitution- 
al law,  each  with  a  power  to  decide  for  itself,  and  none  with  authority  to  bind 
anybody  else,  and  this  constitutional  law  the  only  bond  of  their  union !  What 
is  such  a  state  of  things  but  a  mere  connection  during  pleasure,  or,  to  use  the 
phraseology  of  the  times,  during  feeling  ?  And  that  feeling,  too,  not  the  feel- 
ing of  the  people  who  established  the  constitution,  but  the  feehng  of  the  state 
governments. 

In  another  of  the  South  Carolina  addresses,  having  premised  that  the  crisis 
requires  "  all  the  concentrated  energy  of  passion,"  an  attitude  of  open  resis- 
tance to  the  laws  of  the  Union  is  advised.  Open  resistance  to  the  laws,  then, 
is  the  constitutional  remedy,  the  conservative  power  of  the  state,  which  the 
South  Carolina  doctrines  teach  for  the  redress  of  political  evils,  real  or  imagi- 
nary. And  its  authors  further  say  that^  appeahng  with  confidence  to  the 
constitution  itself  to  justify  their  opinions,  they  cannot  consent  to  try  their  ac- 
curacy by  the  courts  of  justice.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  sir,  this  is  assuming  an 
attitude  of  open  resistance  in  favor  of  liberty.  But  what  sort  of  liberty  ?  The 
liberty  of  establishing  theh  own  opinions,  in  defiance  of  the  opinions  of  all 
others ;  the  liberty  of  judging  and  of  deciding  exclusively  themselves,  in  a 
matter  in  which  others  have  as  much  right  to  judge  and  decide  as  they ;  the 
liberty  of  placing  their  opinions  above  the  judgment  of  all  others,  above  the 
laws,  and  above  the  constitution.  This  is  their  liberty,  and  this  is  the  fair  re- 
sult of  the  proposition  contended  for  by  the  honorable  gentleman.  Or  it  may 
be  more  properly  said,  it  is  identical  with  it,  rather  than  a  result  from  it.  In 
the  same  pubhcation  we  find  the  following :  "  Previously  to  our  revolution, 
when  the  arm  of  oppression  was  stretched  over  New  England,  where  did  our 
northern  brethren  meet  with  a  braver  sympathy  than  that  which  sprung  from 
the  bosom  of  Carolinians?  We  had  no  extortion,  no  oppression,  no  collision 
with  the  king^s  ministers,  no  navigation  interests  springing  up,  in  envious 
rivalry  cf  JEngland^ 

This  seems  extraordinary  language.  South  Carolina  no  collision  with  the 
king's  ministers  in  1775!  no  extortion!  no  oppression!  But,  sir,  it  is  also 
most  significant  language.  Does  any  man  doubt  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  penned  ?  Can  any  one  fail  to  see  that  it  was  designed  to  raise  in  the 
reader's  mind  the  question,  whether,  at  this  time,  —  that  is  to  say,  in  1828, — 
South  Carolina  has  any  collision  with  the  king's  ministers,  any  oppression,  or 
extortion,  to  fear  from  England  ?  whether,  in  short,  England  is  not  as  natural- 
ly the  friend  of  South  Carolina  as  New  England,  with  her  navigation  inter- 
ests springing  up  in  envious  rivalry  of  England  ? 

Is  it  not  strange,  sir,  that  an  intelligent  man  in  South  Carolina,  in  1828, 
should  thus  labor  to  prove,  that  in  1775,  there  was  no  hostility,  no  cause  of 
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war,  between  Soiifh  Carolina  and  England  ?  that  she  had  no  occasion,  in  re- 
ference to  her  own  interest,  or  from  a  regard  to  her  own  welfare,  to  take  up 
arms  in  the  revolutionary  contest?  Can  any  one  account  for  the  expression  of 
such  strange  sentiments,  and  their  circulation  through  the  state,  otherw-ise  than 
by  supposing  the  object  to  be,  what  I  have  already  intimated,  to  raise  the 
question,  if  they  had  no  "  collision  "  (mark  the  expression)  with  the  ministers 
of  King  George  the  Third,  in  1775,  what  collision  have  they,  in  1828,  with 
the  ministers  of  King  George  the  Fourth  ?  What  is  there  now,  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things,  to  separate  Carolina  from  Old,  more,  or  rather  less,  than 
fi-om  JV^ew  England? 

Resolutions,  sir,  have  been  recently  passed  by  the  legislature  of  South  Car-, 
olina.  I  need  not  refer  to  them ;  they  go  no  further  than  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman himself  has  gone  —  and  I  hope  not  so  far.  I  content  myself  there- 
fore, with  debating  the  matter  with  him. 

And  now,  sir,  what  I  have  first  to  say  on  this  subject  is,  that  at  no  time,  and 
under  no  circumstances,  has  New  England,  or  any  state  in  New  England,  or 
any  respectable  body  of  persons  in  New  England,  or  any  public  man  of  stand- 
ing in  New  England,  put  forth  such  a  doctrine  as  this  Carolina  doctrine. 

The  gentleman  has  found  no  case  —  he  can  find  none  —  to  support  his  own 
opinions  by  New  England  authority.  New  England  has  studied  the  constitu- 
tion in  other  schools,  and  under  other  teachers.  She  looks  upon  it  with  other 
regards,  and  deems  more  highly  and  reverently,  both  of  its  just  authority  and 
its  utility  and  excellence.  The  history  of  her  legislative  proceedings  may  be 
traced  —  the  ephemeral  eff'usions  of  temporary  bodies,  called  together  by  the 
excitement  of  the  occasion,  may  be  hunted  up  —  they  have  been  hunted  up. 
The  opinions  and  votes  of  her  public  men,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  may  be 
explored  —  it  will  all  be  in  vain.  The  Carolina  doctrine  can  derive  from  her 
neither  countenance  nor  support.  She  rejects  it  now;  she  always  did  reject 
it.  The  honorable  member  has  referred  to  expressions  on  the  subject  of  the 
embargo  law,  made  in  this  place  by  an  honorable  and  venerable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Hillhouse)  now  favoring  us  with  his  presence.  He  quotes  that  distin- 
guished senator  as  saying,  that  in  his  judgment  the  embargo  law  was  uncon- 
stitutional, and  that,  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  the  people  were  not  bound  to 
obey  it. 

That,  sir,  is  perfectly  constitutional  language.  As  unconstitutional  law  is 
not  binding;  bid  then  it  does  not  rest  with  a  resolution  or  a  laiv  of  a  state 
legislature  to  decide  whether  an  act  of  Congress  be  or  be  not  constitutional. 
An  unconstitutional  act  of  Congress  would  not  bind  the  people  of  this  Dis- 
trict although  they  have  no  legislature  to  interfere  in  their  behalf;  and,  on 
'  the  other  hand,  a  constitutional  law  of  Congress  does  bind  the  citizens  of 
every  state,  although  all  their  legislatures  should  undertake  to  annul  it,  by  act 
or  resolution.  The  venerable  Connecticut  senator  is  a  constituticmal  lawyer, 
of  sound  principles  and  enlarged  knowledge;  a  statesman  practiced  and  ex- 
perienced, bred  in  the  company  of  Washington,  and  holding  just  views  upon 
the  nature  of  our  governments.  He  believed  the  embargo  unconstitutional, 
and  so  did  others;  but  what  then  ?  Who  did  he  suppose  was  to  decide  that 
question  ?  The  state  legislature  ?  Certainly  not.  No  such  sentiment  ever 
escaped  his  lips.  Let  us  follow  up,  sir,  this  New  England  opposition  to  the 
embargo  laws;  let  us  trace  it,  till  we  discern  the  principle  which  controlled 
and  governed  New  England  throughout  the  whole  course  of  that  opposition. 
We  shall  then  see  what  similarity  there  is  between  the  New  England  school 
of  constitutional  opinions  and  this  modern  Carolina  school.     The  gentleman, 
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I  think,  read  a  petition  from  some  single  individual,  addressed  to  the  legislar 
ture  of  Massachusetts,  asserting  the  Carolina  doctrine  —  that  is,  the  right  of 
state  interference  to  arrest  the  laws  of  the  Union.  The  fate  of  that  petition 
shows  the  sentiment  of  the  legislature.  It  met  no  favor.  The  opinions  of 
Massachusetts  were  otherwise.  They  had  been  expressed  in  1798,  in  answer 
to  the  resolutions  of  Virginia,  and  she  did  not  depart  from  them,  nor  bend 
them  to  the  times.  Misgoverned,  wronged,  oppressed,  as  she  felt  herself  to 
be,  she  still  held  fast  her  integrity  to  the  Union.  The  gentleman  may  find  in 
her  proceedings  much  evidence  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  measures  of  gov- 
ernment, and  great  and  deep  dislike,  she  claimed  no  right  still  to  sever  asund- 
der  the  bonds  of  the  Union.  There  was  heat,  and  there  was  anger  in  her 
political  feeling-  Be  it  so.  Her  heat  or  her  anger  did  not,  nevertheless,  be- 
tray her  into  infidelity  to  the  government.  The  gentleman  labors  to  prove 
that  she  disliked  the  embai-go  as  much  as  South  Carolina  dislikes  the  tarifl^ 
and  expressed  her  dislike  as  strongly.  Be  it  so ;  but  did  she  propose  the 
Carolina  remedy?  Did  she  threaten  to  interfere^  by  state  authority,  to  an- 
nul the  laws  of  the  Union?  That  is  the  question  for  the  gentleman's  con- 
sideration. 

No  doubt,  sir,  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of  New  England  conscien- 
tiously beheve  the  embargo  law  of  1807  unconstitutional  —  as  conscientiously, 
certainly,  as  the  people  of  South  Carolina  hold  that  opinion  of  the  tariff.  — 
They  reasoned  thus :  Congress  has  power  to  regulate  commerce ;  but  h^re  is 
a  law,  they  said,  stopping  all  commerce,  and  stopping  it  indefinitely.  The 
law  is  perpetual,  therefore,  as  the  law  against  treason  or  murder.  Now,  is  this 
regulating  commerce,  or  destroying  it  ?  Is  it  guiding,  controling,  giving  the 
rule  to  commerce,  as  a  subsisting  thing,  or  is  it  putting  an  end  to  it  alto- 
gether ?  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  a  majority  in  New  England 
deemed  ihis  law  a  violation  of  the  constitution.  This  very  case  required  by 
the  gentlemaji  to  justify  state  interference  had  then  arisen.  Massachusetts  be- 
lieved this  law  to  be  "<z  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise  of  a 
power  not  granted  by  the  constitution^  Deliberate  it  was,  for  it  was  long 
cx)ntiiiued ;  palpable  she  thought  it,  as  no  "words  in  the  constitution  gave  the 
power,  and  only  a  construction,  in  her  opinion  most  violent,  raised  it ;  danger- 
ous it  was,  since  it  threatened  utter  ruin  to  her  most  important  interests. 
Here,  then,  was  a  Carolina  case.  How  did  Massachusetts  deal  with  it  ?  It 
was,  as  she  thought,  a  plain,  manifest,  palpable  violation  of  the  constitution; 
and  it  brought  ruin  to  her  doors.  Thousands  of  families,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  individuals,  were  beggared  by  it.  While  she  saw  and  felt  aU 
this,  she  saw  and  felt,  also,  that  as  a  measure  of  national  policy,  it  was  perfect- 
ly futile;  that  the  country  was  no  way  benefitted  bv  that  which  caused  so 
much  individual  distress ;  that  it  was  efficient  only  for  the  production  of  evil, 
and  all  that  evil  inflicted  on  ourselves.  In  such  a  case,  under  such  circum- 
stances, how  did  Massachusetts  demean  herself?  Sir,  she  remonstrated,  she 
memorialized,  she  addressed  herself  to  the  general  government,  not  exactly 
"  with  the  concentrated  energy  of  passion,"  but  with  her  strong  sense,  and  the 
energy  of  sober  conviction.  But  she  did  not  interpose  the  arm  of  her  powei 
to  arrest  the  law,  and  break  the  embargo.  Far  from  it.  Her  principles 
bound  her  to  two  things ;  and  she  followed  her  principles,  lead  where  they 
might.  First,  to  submit  to  every  constitutional  law  of  Congress;  and  second- 
ly, if  the  constitutional  validity  of  the  law  be  doubted,  to  refer  that  question 
:to  the  decision  of  the  proper  tribunals.  The  first  principle  is  vain  and  inef- 
fectual without  the  second.     A  majority  of  us  in  New  England  believed  the 
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embargo  law  unconstitutional ;  but  the  great  question  was,  and  always  will  be 
in  such  cases,  Who  is  to  decide  this  ?  Who  is  to  judge  between  the  people 
and  the  government  ?  And,  sir,  it  is  quite  plain,  that  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  confers  on  the  government  itself,  to  be  exercised  by  its  appro- 
priate department,  this  power  of  deciding,  ultimately  and  conclusively,  upon 
the  just  extent  of  its  own  authority.  If  this  had  not  been  done,  we  should 
not  have  advanced  a  single  step  beyond  the  old  confederation. 

Being  fully  of  opinion  that  the  embargo  law  was  unconstitutional,  the  peo- 
ple of  New  England  were  yet  equally  clear  in  the  opinion  —  it  was  a  matter 
they  did  not  doubt  upon  —  that  the  question,  after  all,  must  be  decided  by 
the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  United  States.  Before  those  tribunals,  there- 
fore, they  brought  the  question.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  they  had 
given  bonds,  to  millions  in  amount,  and  which  were  alleged  to  be  forfeited. 
They  suffered  the  bonds  to  be  sued,  and  thus  raised  the  question.  In  the  old- 
fashioned  way  of  settling  disputes,  they  went  to  law.  The  case  came  to  hear- 
ing and  solemn  argument ;  and  he  who  espoused  their  cause  and  stood  up 
for  them  against  the  validity  of  the  act,  was  none  other  than  that  gTeat  man, 
of  whom  the  gentleman  has  made  honorable  mention,  Samuel  Dexter. 
He  was  then,  sir,  in  the  fullness  of  his  knowledge  and  the  maturity  of  his 
strength.  He  had  retired  from  long  and  distinguished  public  service  here,  to 
the  renewed  pursuit  of  professional  duties ;  carrying  with  him  all  that  enlarge- 
ment and  expansion,  all  the  new  strength  and  force,  which  an  acquaintance 
with  the  more  general  subjects  discussed  in  the  national  councils  is  capable  of 
adding  to  professional  attainment,  in  a  mind  of  true  greatness  and  compre- 
hension. He  was  a  lawyer,  and  he  was  also  a  statesman.  He  had  studied 
the  constitution,  when  he  filled  public  station,  that  he  might  defend  it ;  he  ha(l 
examined  its  principles^  that  he  might  maintain  them.  More  than  all  men,  or 
at  least  as  much  as  any  man,  he  was  attached  to  the  general  government,  and 
to  the  union  of  the  states.  His  feeling-s  and  opinions  all  ran  in#that  direction. 
A  question  of  constitutional  law,  too,  was,  of  all  subjects,  that  one  which  was 
best  suited  to  his  talents  and  learning.  Aloof  from  technicality,  and  unfet- 
tered by  artificial  rule,  such  a  question  gave  opportunity  for  that  deep  and 
dear  analysis,  that  mighty  grasp  of  principle,  which  so  much  distinguished 
his  higher  eftbrts.  His  very  statement  was  argument ;  his  inference  seemed 
demonstration.  The  earnestness  of  his  own  conviction  wrought  conviction  in 
others.  One  was  convinced,  and  believed,  and  consented,  because  it  was  grati- 
fying, delightful,  to  think,  and  feel,  and  believe,  in  unison  with  an  intellect  of 
such  evident  superiority. 

Mr.  Dexter,  sir,  such  as  I  have  described  him,  argued  the  New  England 
cause.  He  put  into  his  eflfort  his  whole  heart,  as  well  as  all  the  powers  of  his 
undei-standing ;  for  he  had  avowed,  in  die  most  public  manner,  his  entire  con- 
currence with  his  neighbors,  on  the  point  in  dispute.  He  argued  the  cause; 
it  was  lost,  and  New  England  submitted.  The  established  tribunals  pro- 
nounced the  law  constitutional,  and  New  England  acquiesed.  Now,  sir,  is 
not  this  the  exact  opposite  of  the  doctrine  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina ?  According  to  him,  instead  of  referring  to  the  judicial  tribunals,  we 
should  have  broken  up  the  umbargo,  by  laws  of  our  own ;  we  should  have 
repealed  it,  quoad  New  England ;  for  we  had  a  strong,  palpable,  and  oppres- 
^ve  case.  Sir,  we  believe  the  embargo  unconstitutional ;  but  still,  that  was 
matter  of  opinion,  and  who  was  to  decide  it?  We  thought  it  a  clear  case; 
Dut,  nevertheless,  we  did  not  take  the  laws  into  our  hands,  because  we  did  not 
wish  to  bring  about  a  revolution^  nor  to  break  up  the  Union;  for  I  main- 
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tain,  that,  between  submission  to  tbe  decision  of  tbe  constituted  tribunals,  and 
revolution,  or  disunion,  there  is  no  middle  gi-ound  —  there  is  no  ambiguous 
condition,  half  allegiance  and  half  rebellion.  There  is  no  treason,  madcosy. 
And,  sir,  how  futile,  how  very  futile  it  is,  to  admit  the  right  of  state  interfer-, 
ence,  and  then  to  attempt  to  save  it  from  the  character  of  unlawful  resistance, 
by  adding  terms  of  qualification  to  the  causes  and  occasions,  leaving  all  the 
quaUfications,  like  the  case  itself,  in  the  discretion  of  the  state  governments. 
It  must  be  a  clear*  case,  it  is  said ;  a  deUberate  case ;  a  palpable  case ;  a  dan- 
gerous case.  But,  then,  the  state  is  still  left  at  hberty  to  decide  for  hei'self 
what  is  clear,  what  is  deliberate,  what  is  palpable,  what  is  dangerous. 

Do  adjectives  and  epithets  avail  any  thing  ?  Sir,  the  human  mind  is  so 
constituted,  that  the  merits  of  both  sides  of  a  controversy  appear  very  clear, 
and  very  palpable,  to  those  who  respectively  espouse  them,  and  both  sides 
usually  grow  clearer,  as  the  controversy  advances.  South  Carolina  sees  un- 
constitutionality in  the  tariff — she  sees  oppression  there,  also,  and  she  sees 
danger.  Pennsylvania,  with  a  vision  not  less  shai*p,  looks  at  the  same  tariff, 
and  sees  no  such  thing  in  it  —  she  sees  it  all  constitutional,  all  useful,  all  safe. 
The  faith  of  South  Carolina  is  strengthened  by  opposition,  and  she  now  not 
only  sees,  but  resolves^  that  the  tariff  is  palpably  unconstitutional,  oppressive, 
and  dangerous ;  but  Pennsylvania,  not  to  be  behind  her  neighbors,  and  equal- 
ly willing  to  strengthen  her  own  faith  by  a  confident  asseveration,  resolves  al- 
so, and  gives  to  every  warm  affirmative  of  South  Carolina,  a  plain  downright 
Pennsylvania  negative.  South  Carolina  to  show  the  strength  and  unity  of 
her  opinions,  brings  her  assembly  to  a  unanimity,  within  seven  votes ;  Penn- 
sylvania, not  to  be  outdone  in  this  respect  more  than  others,  reduces  her  dis- 
sentient fraction  to  one  vote.  Now,  sir,  again  I  ask  the  gentleman,  what  is 
to  be  done  ?  Are  these  states  both  right  ?  Is  he  bound  to  consider  them 
both  right  ?  If  not,  which  is  in  the  wrong  ?  or,  rather,  which  has  the  best 
right  to  decide  ? 

And  if  he,  and  if  I,  are  not  to  know  what  the  constitution  means,  and  what 
it  is,  till  those  two  state  legislatures,  and  the  twenty-two  others,  shall  agree  in 
its  construction  what  have  we  sworn  to,  when  we  have  sworn  to  maintain  it  ? 
I  was  forcibly  struck,  sir,  with  one  reflection,  as  the  gentleman  went  on  with  his 
speech.  He  quoted  Mr.  Madison's  resolutions  to  prove  that  a  state  may  inter- 
fere, in  a  case  of  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise  of  a  power  not 
granted.  The  honorable  member  supposes  the  tariff  law  to  be  such  an  exer- 
cise of  powei',  and  that  consequently,  a  case  has  arisen  in  which  the  state 
may,  if  it  see  fit,  interfere  by  its  own  law.  IS'ow,  it  so  happens,  nevertheless, 
that  Madison  himself  deems  this  same  tariff  law  quite  constitutional.  Instead 
of  a  clear  and  palpable  violation,  it  is,  in  his  judgment,  no  violation  at  all. 
So  that,  while  they  use  his  authority  for  a  hypothetical  case,  they  reject  it  in 
the  very  case  before  them.  All  this,  sir,  shows  the  inherent  futility.  I  had 
almost  used  a  stronger  word  - —  of  conceding  this  power  of  interference  to  he 
states,  and  then  attempting  to  secure  it  from  abuse  by  imposing  qualifications 
of  which  the  states  themselves  are  to  judge.  One  of  two  things  is  true; 
either  the  laws  of  the  Union  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  states,  or  else  we 
have  no  constitution  of  general  government,  and  are  thrust  back  again  to  the 
days  of  the  confederacy. 

Let  me  here  say,  sir,  that  if  the  gentleman's  doctrine  had  been  received  and 
acted  upon  in  New  England,  in  the  times  of  the  embargo  and  non-intercourse, 
we  should  probably  not  now  have  been  here.  The  government  would  very 
likely  have  gone  to  pieces  and  crumbled  into  dust.     No  stronger  case  can 
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ever  arise  than  existed  imder  those  laws ;  no  states  can  ever  entertain  a  clearer 
conviction  than  the  New  England  States  then  entertained ;  and  if  they  had 
been  under  the  influence  of  that  heresy  of  opinion,  as  I  must  call  it,  which  the 
honorable  member  espouses,  this  Union  would,  in  all  probability  have  been 
scattered  to  the  four  winds.  I  ask  the  gentleman,  therefore,  to  apply  his  prin- 
ciples to  that  case ;  I  ask  him  to  come  forth  and  declare  whether,  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  New  England  States  would  have  been  justified  in  interfering  to  break 
up  the  embai-go  system,  under  the  conscientious  opinions  which  he  held  upon 
it  Had  they  a  right  to  annul  that  law  ?  Does  he  admit,  or  deny  ?  If  that 
which  is  thought  palbably  unconstitutional  in  South  Carolina  justifies  that 
state  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  law,  tell  me  whether  that  v>hich  was 
thought  palpably  unconstitutional  also  in  Massachusetts  would  have  justified 
her  in  doing  the  same  thing.  Sir,  I  deny  the  whole  docti-ine.  It  has  not  a 
foot  of  ground  in  the  constitution  to  stand  on.  No  public  man  of  reputation 
ever  advanced  it  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  warmest  times,  or  could  maintain 
himself  upon  it  there  at  any  time. 

I  wish  now,  sir,  to  make  a  remark  upon  the  Virginia  resolutions  of  1*798. 
I  cannot  undertake  to  say  how  these  resolutions  wei-e  understood  by  those  who 
passed  them.  Their  language  is  not  a  little  indefinite.  In  the  case  of  the  ex- 
ercise, by  Congress,  of  a  dangerous  power,  .not  granted  to  them,  the  resolu- 
tions assei't  the  right,  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  interfere,  and  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  evil.  This  is  susceptible  of  more  than  one  interpretation.  It 
may  mean  no  more  than  that  the  states  may  interfere  by  complaint  and  re- 
monstrance, or  by  proposing  to  the  people  an  alteration  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution. This  would  all  be  quite  unobjectionable ;  or  it  may  be  that  no  more 
is  meant  than  to  assert  the  general  right  of  revolution,  as  against  all  govern- 
ments, in  cases  of  intolerable  oppression.  This  no  one  doubts;  and  this,  in 
my  opinion,  is  all  that  he  who  framed  these  resolutions  could  have  meant  by 
it;  for  I  shall  not  readily  believe  that  he  was  ever  of  opinion  that  a  state,  un- 
der the  constitution,  and  in  conformity  with  it,  could,  upon  the  gi'ound  of  her 
own  opinion  of  its  unconstitutionality,  however  clear  and  palpable  she  niight 
think  the  case,  annul  a  law  of  Congress,  so  far  as  it  should  operate  on  herself, 
by  her  own  legislative  power. 

I  must  now  beg  to  ask,  sir,  Whence  is  this  supposed  right  of  the  states  de- 
rived ?  Where  do  they  get  the  power  to  interfere  with  the  laws  of  the  Union  ? 
Sir,  the  opinion  which  the  honorable  gentleman  maintains  is  a  notion  founded 
in  a  total  misapprehension,  in  my  judgment,  of  the  origin  of  this  government, 
and  of  the  foundation  on  which  it  stands.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  popular  govern- 
ment, erected  by  the  people,  those  who  administer  it  responsible  to  the  people, 
and  itself  capable  of  being  amended  and  modified,  just  as  the  people  may 
choose  it  should  be.  It  is  as  popular,  just  as  truly  emanating  from  the  peo- 
ple, as  the  state  governments.  It  is  created  for  one  purpose ;  the  state  gov- 
ernments for  another.  It  has  its  own  powers ;  they  have  theirs.  Thei-e  is  no 
more  authority  with  them  to  arrest  the  operation  of  a  law  of  Congress,  than 
with  Congress  to  arrest  the  operation  of  their  laws.  We  are  here  to  adminis- 
ter a  constitution  emanating  immediately  from  the  people,  and  trusted  by 
them  to  our  administration.  It  is  not  the  creature  of  the  state  governments. 
It  is  of  no  moment  to  the  argument  that  certain  acts  of  the  state  legislatures 
are  necessary  to  fill  our  seats  in  this  body.  That  is  not  one  of  their  original 
Btate  powers,  a  part  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  state.  It  is  a  duty  which  the 
people,  by  the  constitution  itself,  have  imposed  on  the  state  legislatures,  and 
which  they  might  have  left  to  be  performed  elsewhere,  if  they  had  seen  fit 
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So  they  have  left  the  choice  of  president  with  electors ;  but  all  this  does  not 
aftect  the  proposition  that  this  whole  government  —  President,  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  —  is  a  popular  government.  It  leaves  it  still  all  its 
popular  character.  The  governor  of  a  state  (in  some  of  the  states)  is  chosen 
not  directly  by  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  performing,  among  other  duties, 
that  of  electing  a  governor.  Is  the  government  of  the  state  on  that  account 
not  a  popular  government  ?  This  government,  sir,  is  the  independent  offspring 
of  the  popular  will.  It  is  not  the  creature  of  state  legislatures;  nay,  more,  if 
the  whole  truth  must  be  told,  the  people  brought  it  into  existence,  established 
it,  and  have  hitherto  supported  it,  for  the  very  purpose,  amongst  others,  of  im- 
posing certain  salutary  restraints  on  state  sovereignties.  The  states  cannot  now 
make  war ;  they  cannot  contract  alliances ;  they  cannot  make,  each  for  itself, 
separate  regulations  of  commerce;  they  cannot  lay  imposts;  they  cannot  coin 
money.  If  this  constitution,  sir,  be  the  creature  of  state  legislatures,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  has  obtained  a  strano-e  control  over  the  volition  of  its 
creators. 

The  people  then,  sir,  erected  this  government.  They  gave  it  a  constitution, 
and  in  that  constitution  they  have  enumerated  the  powers  which  they  bestow 
on  it.  They  have  made  it  a  limited  government.  They  have  defined  its  au- 
thority. They  have  restrained  it  to  the  exercise  of  such  powers  as  are  grant- 
ed; and  all  others,  they  declare,  are  reserved  to  the  states  or  the  people.  But, 
sir,  they  have  not  stopped  here.  If  they  had,  they  would  have  accomplished 
but  half  their  work.  No  definition  can  be  so  clear  as  to  avoid  possibility  of 
doubt ;  no  limitation  so  precise  as  to  exclude  all  uncertainty.  Who,  then,  shall 
construe  this  grant  of  the  people?  Who  shall  interpret  their  wil,  where  it 
may  be  supposed  they  have  left  it  doubtful  ?  With  whom  do  they  leave  this 
ultimate  right  of  deciding  on  the  powers  of  the  government  ?  Sir,  they  have 
settled  all  this  in  the  fullest  manner.  They  have  left  it  with  the  government 
itself,  in  its  appropriate  branches.  Sir,  the  very  chief  end,  the  main  design 
for  which  the  whole  constitution  was  framed  and  adopted,  was  to  establish  a 
government  that  should  not  be  obliged  to  act  through  state  agency,  or  depend 
on  state  opinion  and  discretion.  The  people  had  had  quite  enough  of  that 
kind  of  government  under  the  confederacy.  Under  that  system,  the  legal 
action  —  the  application  of  law  to  individuals — belonged  exclusively  to  the 
states.  Congress  could  only  recommend  —  their  acts  were  not  of  binding- 
force  till  the  states  had  adopted  and  sanctioned  them.  Are  we  in  that  con- 
dition still  ?  Are  we  yet  at  the  mercy  of  state  discretion  and  state  construc- 
tion? Sir,  if  we  are,  then  vain  w'll  be  our  attempt  to  maintain  the  constitu- 
tion under  which  we  sit. 

But,  sir,  the  people  have  wisely  provided,  in  the  constitution  itself,  a  proper, 
suitable  mode  and  tribunal  for  settling  questions  of  constitutional  law.  There 
are,  in  the  constitution,  grants  of  powers  to  Congress,  and  restrict  ons  o  i  those 
powers.  There  are  also  prohibitions  on  the  states.  Some  authority  must 
therefore  necessarily  exist,  having  the  ultimate  jurisdiction  to  fix  and  ascertain 
the  interpretation  of  these  grants,  restrictions,  and  prohibitions.  The  constitu- 
tion has  itself  pointed  out,  ordained,  and  established  that  authority.  How  has 
it  accomplished  this  great  and  essential  end  ?  By  declaring,  sir,  that  "  the 
constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  made  in  pursuance  thp.reof^ 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  auy  thnig  in  the  constitution  or  laws 
of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ^ 

This,  sir,  was  the  first  great  step.  By  this,  the  supremacy  of  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  is  declared.     The  people  so  will  it     No  state 
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law  is  to  be  valid  wliicli  comes  in  conflict  with  the  constitution  or  any  law  of 
the  United  States.  But  who  shall  decide  this  question  of  interference?  To 
whom  lies  the  last  appeal  ?  This,  sir,  the  constitution  itself  decides  also,  by 
declaring  ^'■that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States."  These  two  provisions,  sir, 
cover  the  whole  ground.  They  are,  in  truth,  the  keystone  of  the  arch.  With 
these  it  is  a  government;  without  them  it  is  a  confederacy.  In  pursuance  of 
these  clear  and  express  provisions.  Congress  established,  at  its  very  first  session, 
in  the  judicial  act,  a  mode  for  carrying  them  into  full  effect,  and  for  bringing 
all  questions  of  constitutional  power  to  the  final  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  then,  sir,  became  a  government.  It  then  had  the  means  of  self-protection ; 
and  but  for  this,  it  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  now  among  things 
which  are  passed.  Having  constituted  the  government,  and  declared  ita 
powers,  the  people  have  further  said,  that  since  somebody  must  decide  on  the 
extent  of  these  powers,  the  government  shall  itself  decide  —  subject  always 
hke  other  popular  governments,  to  Its  responsibility  to  the  people.  And  now, 
sir,  I  repeat,  how  is  it  that  a  state  legislature  acquires  any  right  to  interfere  ? 
Who,  or  what,  gives  them  the  right  to  say  to  the  people,  "  We,  who  are  your, 
agents  and  servants  for  one  purpose,  will  undertake  to  decide,  that  your  other 
agents  and  servants,  appointed  by  you  for  another  purpose,  have  transcended 
the  authority  you  gave  them  "  ?  The  reply  v^^ould  be,  I  think,  not  imperti- 
nent, "  Who  made  you  a  judge  over  another's  servants.  To  their  own  masters 
they  stand  or  fall." 

Sir,  I  deny  this  power  of  state  legislatures  altogether.  It  cannot  stand  the 
test  of  examination.  Gentlemen  may  say,  that,  in  an  extreme  case,  a  state 
government  might  protect  the  people  from  intolerable  oppression.  Sir,  in 
such  a  case  the  people  might  protect  themselves,  without  the  aid  of  the  state 
governments.  Such  a  case  warrants  revolution.  It  must  make,  when  it 
comes,  a  law  for  itself.  A  nullifying  act  of  a  state  legislature  cannot  alter  the 
case,  nor  make  resistance  any  more  lawful.  In  maintaining  these  sentiments, 
sir,  I  am  but  asserting  the  rights  of  the  people.  I  state  what  they  have 
declared,  and  insist  on  their  right  to  declare  it.  They  have  chosen  to  repose 
this  power  in  the  general  government,  and  I  think  it  my  duty  to  support  it, 
like  other  constitutional  powei*s. 

For  myself,  sir,  I  doubt  the  jurisdiction  of  South  Carolina,  or  any  other  state, 
to  prescribe  my  constitutional  duty,  or  to  settle,  between  me  and  the  people, 
the  validity  of  laws  of  Congress  for  which  I  have  voted.  I  decline  her 
umpirage.  I  have  not  sworn  to  support  the  constitution  according  to  her  con- 
struction of  its  clauses.  I  have  not  stipulated,  by  m  j  oath  of  office  or  otherwise, 
to  come  under  any  responsibility,  except  to  the  people  and  those  whom  they 
have  appointed  to  pass  upon  the  question,  whether  the  laws,  supported  by  my 
votes,  conform  to  the  constitution  of  the  country.  And,  sir,  if  we  look  to  the 
general  nature  of  the  case,  could  any  thing  have  been  more  preposterous  than 
to  have  made  a  government  for  the  whole  Union,  and  yet  left  its  powers 
subject,  not  to  one  interpretation,  but  to  thirteen  or  twenty -four  interpretations  ? 
Instead  of  one  tribunal,  established  by  all,  responsible  to  all,  with  power  to 
decide  for  all,  shall  constitutional  questions  be  left  to  four  and  twenty  popular 
bodies,  each  at  liberty  to  decide  for  itself,  and  none  bound  to  respect  the 
decisions  of  others;  and  each  at  liberty,  too,  to  give  a  new  construction,  on 
every  new  election  of  its  own  members  ?  Would  any  thing,  with  such  a  prin- 
ciple in  it^  or  rather  with  such  a  destitution  of  all  principle,  be  fit  to  be  called 
a  government  ?     No,  sir.     It  should  not  be  denominated  a  constitution.     It 
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should  be  called,  ratter,  a  collection  of  topics  for  everlasting  controversy; 
heads  of  debate  for  a  disputatious  people.  It  would  not  be  a  government.  It 
would  not  be  adequate  to  any  practical  good,  nor  fit  for  any  country  to  live 
under.  To  avoid  all  possibility  of  being  misunderstood,  allow  me  to  repeat 
ao-ain,  in  the  fullest  manner,  that  I  claim  no  powei^s  for  the  government  by 
forced  or  unfair  construction.  I  admit  that  it  is  a  government  of  strictly  Hm- 
ited  powers;  of  enumerated,  specified,  and  particularized  powers;  and  that 
whatsoever  is  not  granted  is  withheld.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  and 
however  the  grant  of  powers  may  be  expressed,  its  limits  and  extent  may  yet, 
in  some  cases,  admit  of  doubt;  and  the  general  government  would  be  good 
for  nothing,  it  would  be  incapable  of  long  existence,  if  some  mode  had  not 
been  provided  in  which  those  doubts,  as  they  should  arise,  might  be  peacea- 
bly, bat  not  authoritatively,  solved. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  mn  the  honorable  gentleman'^s  doctrine  a 
little  into  its  practical  application.  Let  us  look  at  his  probable  modus  operandi. 
If  a  thing  can  be  done,  an  ingenious  man  can  tell  how  it  is  to  be  done.  Now, 
I  wish  to  be  informed  how  this  state  interference  is  to  be  put  in  practice.  We 
will  take  the  existing  case  of  the  tariff"  law.  South  Carolina  is  said  to  have 
made  up  her  opinion  upon  it.  If  we  do  not  repeal  it,  (as  we  probably  shall 
not,)  she  will  then  apply  to  the  case  the  remedy  of  her  doctrine.  She  will, 
we  must  suppose,  pass  a  law  of  her  legislature,  declaring  the  several  acts  of 
Congress,  usually  called  the  tariff"  laws,  null  and  void,  so  far  as  they  respect 
South  Carolina,  or  the  citizens  thereof.  So  far,  all  is  a  paper  transaction,  and 
easy  enough.  But  the  collector  at  Charleston  is  collecting  the  duties  imposed 
by  these  tariff  laws  —  he,  therefore,  must  be  stopped.  The  collector  will  seize 
the  goods  if  the  tariff  duties  are  not  paid.  The  state  authorities  will  under- 
take theh  rescue :  the  marshal,  with  his  posse,  will  come  to  the  collector's  aid ; 
and  here  the  contest  begins.  The  militia  of  the  state  will  be  called  out  to 
sustain  the  nullifying  act.  They  will  march,  sir,  under  a  very  gallant  leader; 
for  I  believe  the  honorable  member  himself  commands  the  militia  of  that  part 
of  the  state.  He  will  raise  the  nullifying-  act  on  his  standard,  and  spread 
it  out  as  his  banner.  It  will  have  a  preamble,  bearing  that  the  tariff"  laws  are 
palpable,  deliberate,  and  dangerous  violations  of  the  constitution.  He  will 
proceed,  with  his  banner  flying,  to  the  custom  house  in  Charleston, — 

"  all  the  while 
Sonorous  niet-al  hlowing  martial  sounds." 

Amved  at  the  custom  house,  he  will  tell  the  collector  that  he  must  collect  no 
more  duties  under  any  of  the  tariff'  laws.  This  he  will  be  somewhat  puzzled 
to  say,  by  the  way,  with  a  grave  countenance,  considering  what  hand  South 
Carolina  herself  had  in  that  of  1816.  But,  sir,  the  collector  would,  probably, 
not  desist  at  his  bidding.  Here  would  ensue  a  pause ;  for  they  say,  that  a  cer- 
tain stillness  precedes  the  tempest.  Before  this  military  array  should  fall  on 
custom  house,  collector,  clerks,  and  all,  it  is  very  probable  some  of  those  com- 
posing it  would  request  of  their  gallant  commander-in-chief  to  be  informed  a 
httle  upon  the  point  of  law ;  for  they  have  doubtless  a  just  respect  for  his  opin- 
ions as  a  lawyer,  as  well  as  for  his  bravery  as  a  soldier.  They  know  he  has 
read  Blackstone  and  the  constitution,  as  well  as  Turenne  and  Vauban.  They 
would  ask  him.,  therefore,  something  concerning  their  rights  in  this  matter. 
They  would  inquire  whether  it  was  not  somewhat  dangerous  to  resist  a  law  of 
the  United  States.  What  would  be  the  nature  of  their  offence,  they  would 
wish  to  learn,  if  they,  by  military  force  and  array,  resisted  the  execution  in 
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Cai'olina  of  a  law  of  tlie  United  States,  and  it  should  turn  out,  after  all,  tliat 
the  law  was  constitutional.  He  would  answer,  of  course,  treason.  No  lawyer 
could  give  any  other  answer.  John  Fries,  he  would  tell  them,  had  learned 
that  some  years  ago.  How,  then,  they  would  ask,  do  you  propose  to  defend 
us  ?  We  are  not  afraid  of  bullets,  but  treason  has  a  way  of  taking  people  off 
that  we  do  not  much  relish.  How  do  you  propose  to  defend  us?  "  Look  at 
my  floating  banner,"  he  would  ]-eply ;  "  see  there  the  nullifying  law  !"  Is  it 
your  opinion,  gallant  commander,  they  would  then  say,  that  if  we  should  be 
indicted  for  treason,  that  same  floating  banner  of  yours  would  make  a  good 
plea  in  bar  ?  "  South  Carolina  is  a  soverign  state,"  he  would  reply.  That  is 
true ;  but  would  the  judge  admit  our  plea  ?  "  These  tariff"  laws,"  he  would 
repeat,  "  are  unconstitutional,  palpably,  deliberately,  dangerously."  That  all 
may  be  so;  but  if  the  tribunals  should  not  happen  to  be  of  that  opinion,  shall 
we  swing  for  it  ?  We  are  ready  to  die  for  our  country,  but  it  is  rather  an 
awkward  business,  this  dying  without  touching  the  ground.  After  all,  this  is 
a  sort  of  hemp-tax,  worse  than  any  part  of  the  tarift'. 

Mr.  President,  the  honorable  gentleman  would  be  in  a  dilemma  like  that  of 
another  great  general.  He  would  have  a  knot  before  him  which  he  could  not 
untie.  He  must  cut  it  with  his  sw^ord.  He  must  say  to  his  followers,  Defend 
yourselves  with  your  bayonets ;  and  this  is  war  —  civil  war. 

Direct  collision,  therefore,  between  force  and  force,  is  the  unavoidable  result 
of  that  remedy  for  the  revision  of  unconstitutional  laws  which  the  gentleman 
contends  for.  It  must  happen  in  the  very  first  case  to  which  it  is  applied. 
Is  not  this  the  plain  result  ?  To  resist,  by  force,  the  execution  of  a  law,  gen- 
erally, is  treason.  Can  the  courts  of  the  United  States  take  notice  of  the 
indulgence  of  a  state  to  commit  treason  ?  The  common  saying,  that  a  state 
cannot  commit  treason  herself,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Can  it  authorize 
others  to  do  it  ?  If  John  Fries  had  produced  an  act  of  Pennsylvania,  annul- 
ling the  law  of  Congress,  would  it  have  helped  his  case  ?  Talk  about  it  as  we 
will,  these  doctrines  go  the  length  of  revolution.  They  are  incompatible  with 
any  peaceable  administration  of  the  government.  They  lead  directly  to  dis- 
union and  civil  commotion ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  at  the  commencement, 
when  they  are  first  found  to  be  maintained  by  respectable  men,  and  in  a  tangi- 
ble form,  that  I  enter  my  public  protest  against  them  all. 

The  honorable  gentleman  argues,  that  if  this  government  be  the  sole 
judge  of  the  extent  of  its  own  powers,  whether  that  right  of  judging  be  in 
Congress  or  the  Supreme  Court,  it  equally  subverts,  state  soverenty.  This 
the  gentleman  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  although  he  cannot  perceive  how  the 
right  of  judging  in  this  matter,  if  left  to  the  exercise  of  state  legislatures,  has 
any  tendency  to  subvert  the  government  of  the  Union.  The  gentleman's 
opinion  may  be  that  the  right  ovght  not  to  have  been  lodged  with  the  gene- 
ral government;  he  may  like  better  such  a  constitution  as  we  should  have 
under  the  right  of  state  interference ;  but  I  ask  him  to  meet  me  on  the  plain 
matter  of  fact  —  I  ask  him  to  meet  me  on  the  constitution  itself —  I  ask  him 
if  the  power  is  not  tliere  —  clearly  and  visibly  found  there. 

But,  sir,  what  is  this  danger,  and  what  the  grounds  of  it  ?  Let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  not  unalterable.  It  is 
to  continue  in  its  present  form  no  longer  than  the  people  who  established  it 
shall  choose  to  continue  it.  If  they  shall  become  convinced  that  they  have 
made  an  injudicious  or  inexpedient  partition  and  distribution  of  power  be- 
tween the  state  governments  and  the  general  government^  they  can  alter  that 
distribution  at  will. 
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If  anytliiug  be  found  in  the  national  constitution,  either  by  original  pror- 
vision  or  subsequent  interpretation,  which  ought  not  to  be  in  it,  the  people 
know  how  to  get  rid  of  it.  If  any  construction  be  established,  unacceptable 
to  them,  so  as  to  become,  practically,  a  part  of  the  constitution,  they  will 
a.mend  it  at  their  own  sovereign  pleasure.  But  while  the  people  choose  to 
maintain  it  as  it  is,  while  they  are  satisfied  with  it,  and  refuse  to  change  it, 
who  has  given,  or  who  can  give,  to  the  state  legislatures  a  right  to  alter  it, 
either  by  interference,  construction,  or  otherwise  ?  Gentlemen  do  not  seem  to 
recollect  that  the  people  have  any  power  to  do  anything  for  themselves ;  they 
imagine  there  is  no  safety  for  them  any  longer  than  they  are  under  the 
close  guardianship  of  the  state  legislatures.  Sir,  the  people  have  not  trusted 
their  safety,  in  regard  to  the  general  constitution,  to  these  hands  they  have  re- 
quired other  security,  and  taken  other  bonds.  They  have  chosen  to  trust 
themselves,  first  to  the  plain  words  of  the  instrument,  and  to  such  construction 
as  the  government  itself,  in  doubtful  cases,  should  put  on  its  own  powers,  un- 
der their  oaths  of  office,  and  subject  to  their  responsibility  to  them ;  just  as 
the  people  of  a  state  trust  their  own  state  governments  with  a  similar  power. 
Secondly,  they  have  reposed  their  trust  in  the  efficacy  of  frequent  elections, 
and  in  their  own  power  to  remove  their  own  servants  and  agents,  whenever 
they  see  cause.  Thirdly,  they  have  reposed  trust  in  the  judicial  power,  which, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  trustworthy,  they  have  made  as  respectable,  as  disin- 
terested, and  as  independent  as  practicable.  Fourthly,  they  have  seen  fit  to 
rely,  in  case  of  necessity,  or  high  expediency,  on  their  known  and  admitted 
power  to  alter  or  amend  the  constitution,  peaceably  and  quietly,  whenever  ex- 
perience shall  point  out  defects  or  imperfections.  And  finally,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  at  no  time,  in  no  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  author- 
ized any  state  legislature  to  construe  or  interpret  their  instrument  of  govern- 
ment ;  much  less  to  interfere,  by  their  own  power,  to  arrest  its  course  and 
operation. 

If  sir,  the  people,  in  these  respects,  had  done  otherwise  than  they  have  done, 
their  constitution  could  neither  have  been  preserved,  nor  would  it  have  been 
worth  preserving.  And  if  its  plain  provision  shall  now  be  disregarded,  and 
these  new  doctrines  interpolated  in  it,  it  will  become  as  feeble  and  helpless  a 
being  as  enemies,  whether  early  or  more  recent,  could  possibly  desire.  It  will 
exist  in  every  state,  but  as  a  poor  dependant  on  state  permission.  It  must 
borrow  leave  to  be,  and  will  be,  no  longei*  than  state  pleasure,  or  state  discre- 
tion, sees  fit  to  grant  the  indulgence,  and  to  prolong  its  poor  existence. 

But,  sir,  although  there  are  fears,  there  are  hopes  also.  The  people  have 
preserved  this,  their  own  chosen  constitution,  for  forty  years,  and  have  seen 
their  happiness,  prosperity,  and  renown  grow  with  its  growth  and  strengthen 
with  its  strengtho  They  are  now,  generally,  strongly  attached  to  it.  Over- 
throvvn  by  direct  assault  it  cannot  be;  evaded,  undermined,  nullified,  it  will 
not  be,  if  we,  and  those  who  shall  succeed  us  here,  as  agents  and  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  shall  conscientiously  and  vigilantly  discharge  the  two 
gi*eat  branches  of  our  public  trust  —  faithfully  to  preserve  and  wisely  to  ad- 
minister it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  thus  stated  the  reasons  of  my  dissent  to  the  doctrines 
which  have  been  advanced  and  maintained.  I  am  conscious  of  having  de- 
tained you,  and  the  Senate,  much  too  long.  I  was  di-awn  into  the  debate 
with  no  previous  deliberation  such  as  is  suited  to  the  discussion  of  so  grave 
and  important  a  subject.  But  it  is  a  subject  of  which  my  heart  is  full,  and  I 
have  not  been  willing  to  suppress  the  utterance  of  its  spontaneous  sentiments. 
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I  cannot,  even  now,  persuade  myeelf  to  relinquish  it,  without  expressing 
once  more,  my  deep  conviction,  that  since  it  respects  nothing  less  than  the 
union  of  the  states,  it  is  of  most  vital  and  essential  importance  to  the  public 
happiness.  I  profess,  sir  in  my  career  hitherto,  to  have  kept  steadily  in  view 
the  prosperity  and  honor  of  the  whole  country,  and  the  preservation  of  our 
Federal  Union.  It  is  to  that  Union  we  owe  our  safety  at  home,  and  our  con- 
sideration and  dignity  abroad.  It  is  to  that  Union  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
for  whatever  makes  us  most  proud  of  our  country.  That  Union  we  reached 
only  by  the  discipline  of  our  virtues  in  the  severe  school  of  adversity.  It  had 
its  origin  in  the  necessites  of  disordered  finance,  prostrate  commerce,  and 
ruined  credit.  Under  its  benign  influences,  these  great  interests  immediately 
awoke,  as  from  the  dead,  and  sprang  forth  Avith  newness  of  life.  Every  year 
of  its  duration  has  teemed  with  fresh  proofs  of  its  utility  and  its  blessings ;  and 
although  our  territory  has  stretched  out  wider  and  wider,  and  our  population 
spread  farther  and  farther,  they  have  not  outrun  its  protection  or  its  benefits. 
It  has  been  to  us  all  a  copious  fountain  of  national,  social,  personal  happiness. 
I  have  not  allowed  myself,  sir,  to  look  beyond  the  Union,  to  see  what  might 
lie  hidden  in  the  dark  recess  behind.  I  have  not  coolly  weighed  the  chances 
of  preserving  liberty,  when  the  bonds  that  unite  us  together  shall  be  broken 
asunder.  I  have  not  accustomed  myself  to  hang  over  the  precipice  of  disun- 
ion, to  see  whether,  with  my  short  sight,  I  can  fathom  the  depth  of  the  abyss 
below;  nor  could  I  regard  him  as  a  safe  counsellor  in  the  affairs  of  this 
government,  whose  thoughts  should  be  mainly  bent  on  considering,  not  how 
the  Union  should  be  best  preserved,  but  how  tolerable  might  be  the  condition 
of  the  people  when  it  shall  be  broken  up  and  destroyed.  "While  the  Union 
lasts,  we  have  high,  exciting,  gratifying  prospects  spread  out  before  us,  for  us 
and  our  children.  Beyond  that  I  seek  not  to  penetrate  the  veil.  God  grant 
that  in  my  day  at  least,  that  curtain  may  not  rise.  God  grant  that  on  my 
vision  never  may  be  opened  what  lies  behind.  When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned 
to  behold,  for  the  last  time,  the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I  not  see  him  shining  on 
the  broken  and  dishonored  fragments  of  a  once-glorious  Union ;  on  states  dis- 
severed, discordant,  belligerent ;  on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched, 
it  may  be,  in  fraternal  blood !  Let  their  last  feeble  and  lingering  glance, 
rather,  behold  the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  republic,  now  known  and  honored 
throughout  the  earth,  still  full  high  advanced,  its  arms  and  trophies  streaming 
in  their  original  lustre,  not  a  stripe  erased  or  polluted,  nor  a  single  star 
obscured  —  bearing  for  its  motto  no  such  miserable  interrogatory  as.  What 
is  all  this  worth?  nor  those  other  words  of  delusion  and  folly.  Liberty  first^ 
and  Union  afterwards;  but  every  where,  spread  all  over  in  characters  of 
living  light,  blazing  on  all  its  ample  folds,  as  they  float  over  the  sea  and  over 
the  land,  and  in  every  wind  under  the  whole  heavens,  that  other  sentiment,  dear 
to  every  true  American  heart  —  Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one 
and  inseparable ! 
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